





Provide More Home For the Dollar 


I want to see us devise more ways and means, and better ways, of giving 
more house for the dollar. I want to see the mystery cut out of building. | 
want to see the home made easier to own. That has never been accomplished 
thus far. It isn't nearly as easy to own a home as it is to own an automobile, 
or a radio, or most of these other things. That is a merchandising problem that we 
are on the verge of solving. The credit end of it now is easy. These prospective 
builders can get money, where heretofore they could not get it, in amortized loans. 
All that we have to do is to follow the example of the automobile people in giv- 
ing more car for the dollar. When we give more home for the dollar, and when 
we cut out a lot of the work and trouble now involved in owning a home, we 
shall not have to worry about a market.—I. N. TATE, before National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association in New Orleans. 


Character Marked Hardwoods For Panels 


When homebuilders generally learn that the luxury of hardwood panelled rooms 
is available to them at costs no greater than those of conventional plastered 
walls, a market of enormous possibilities will be open to the hardwood trade. In 
order to expand and hold this market, however, the hardwood industry will have 
to follow the same business principles which have been so successful in the auto- 
mobile industry; namely, “give the public more value for less money through mass 
production and improved methods.” Standardized, factory finished, packaged, 
character marked hardwood panelling would be ideal for recreational homes at 
lakes and seaside, for summer and winter cottages, at points where only ordinary 
carpenter workmen are available. There are great possibilities for covering the 
walls of old homes being remodelled. In agricultural districts, where fine wood- 
workers and finishers are not available and where the work is often done by 
farmers or by farm labor, the availability of this panelling material through his 
nearest retailer would be a real boon to the farmer—JOHN W. McCLURE, before 
Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Private Enterprise Can Do the Job 


We are working towards comfortable, well built modern housing which may be 
paid for in the South at $12 a month, on the Pacific Coast at $15, and in the North 
for $18 to $20. This, with the earnest co-operation of builders, dealers and mate- 
rial and equipment industries, we believe can be provided. It is fashionable to 
assume that public enterprise and Government subsidy are necessary to supply 
decent housing to people of small income. ° 


It simply is not true. Public enterprise has just one important advantage over 
private building. It does not have to charge the occupant of the house the in- 
terest on investment, nor for that matter the repayment of principal itself. Omit- 
ting subsidies, Government does not and can not build and sell good housing at 
costs lower than private enterprise can build and sell—WILSON COMPTON, 
before Conference on Residential Construction, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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HELP YOUR CUSTOMERS 
CUT BUILDING COSTS — 
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Side Walls: Use Certi- 
grade Red Cedar Shingles, 
No. 1, for their deep-shad- 
owed beauty and rich tex- 
ture. Certigrades are easy to 
apply and eliminate waste. 


Roofs: Certigrade Red 
Cedar Shingles, No. 1, for 
lasting protection against all 
extremes of the elements, 
with a minimum of upkeep 
expense. 
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Suggest Certigrade Red Cedar 
Shingles for low first 
cost—low upkeep 


ERTIGRADE Red Cedar Shingles will help you 
to greater sales because they make it possible 
for the builder to give more home for the money. 


No Waste With Certigrades 


Show the builder that there’s no waste with Certigrades—that 
because of their light weight they don’t require the extra 
bracing and heavier construction of other materials. Yet they 
actually add to the structural strength of a building with their 
lap and overlap. 


Homes with roofs and side walls of Certigrade Red Cedar 
Shingles are easier to sell. Their natural beauty, the rich tex- 
ture of the wood, the interesting shadow lines of their thick 
ends, attract buyers. Women like the “homey” appeal of an 
all-Certigrade shingled home. 


Sell Certigrade Over-Roofing Now 


And don’t overlook the sales possibilities for Certigrade 
Shingles in over-roofing end over-walling. Certigrades can be 
applied right over practically any material. They add high 
insulation value along with long life durability. Be sure you 
have an adequate stock of all three grades, Certigrades No. 1, 
2 and 3. Insist on the Certigrade label on every bundle. 


FREE to lumber dealers: “The Certigrade Handbook of Red 
Cedar Shingles““—96 puces of valuable information on roof and 
side wall problems. Write Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, Dept. 
BB-1237, Seattle; Canadian office: Vancouver, B. C. 
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For Increased 
Working Capital | 





: —release funds 
now tied up in inventories 


Unlike other methods of financing, Lawrence System 
operates to increase turnover of regular capital. Through 
creation of commodity paper, a large percentage of the 
funds ordinarily required to carry stocks is released for 
further use. Thus you are enabled to obtain maximum 
year-round capital or quick funds for special needs. 


Use of Lawrence System does not conflict with estab- 
lished bank affiliations nor require high-cost finance com- 
pany money. For information, consult Dept. G-11, any office. 

4 YS 
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CREATING COMMODITY PAPER AGAINST INVENTORY 
A. T. GIBSON, President 
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SAFEGUARD 
AGAINST 
SHRINKING 
SWELLING 
DECAY AND 
BLUE STAIN! 


A PROTECTIVE TREATMENT FOR WOOD 


Give your wood products the added sales 
appeal of WOOD LIFE TREATMENT! It adds 
dollars of value for pennies of cost and greatly 
increases the life of wood. Is easily applied 


by dipping. 
WOOD LIFE effectively retards moisture 
absorption, prevents decay and BLUE STAIN. 


Full information on WOOD LIFE 
treatment sent on request. Write. 


PROTECTION PRODUCTS MFG. CO. 
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Preserving Timber Resources By 


Sensible Forest Use 


ITH CONTINUED recurrence 

the question is being asked: 

“What will be the effect on the 
forest resources of the South from the 
location in that territory of so many pulp 
and paper mills?” Much anxiety is felt 
and fear expressed that the rapacious 
maws of the digesters and grinders in 
these mills will deplete the South’s forest 
resources and leave the land a desolate 
waste. Inasmuch as each one of these 
plants represents an initial investment in 
buildings and machinery alone of from 
four million to six million dollars, it is 
evident that their promoters believe that 
the pulpwood supply will be permanent, 
for they would hardly invest that amount 
of money in an industrial enterprise of 
a temporary nature, or which could hope 
for a life of only a few years. 

As an example of how the pulp mills 
are approaching this problem may be 
cited the plan of one of the big plants 
that recently has been located in North 
Carolina. As a protection and assurance 
of a pulpwood supply this company has 
purchased a large area upon which it 
plans to build up timber reserves. But, 
in addition to this, it is hoped and ex- 
pected that through proper guidance and 
education owners of farm wood lots and 
small timber tracts may be induced to cut 
and market their timber in a way that will 
provide a constantly replenishing supply, 
thus serving the double purpose of assur- 
ing the owners a continuous income and 
the mills a continuous supply of raw ma- 
terial. With this end in view the com- 
pany by contract prescribes the practice 
under which the pulpwood it buys must 
be harvested. This contract provides that 
the land owner must co-operate with the 
fire warden to protect his timber holdings 
from fire; that no tree shall be cut under 
eight inches in diameter outside the bark 
twelve inches above the ground ; that there 
shall be left at least six seed trees per 
acre well distributed over each five-acre 
area; and it describes what constitutes a 
seed tree. It is conservatively estimated 
that under this plan the land will con- 
tinuously produce a cord per acre annu- 
ally of pulpwood, although experience has 
demonstrated that it actually can be made 
to produce twice that amount. 

Another angle of this timber conserva- 
tion problem that is being given serious 
thought is in connection with the tobacco 
growing industry. It is estimated that 
1,500,000 cords of wood is burned an- 
nually in curing the tobacco crop, much 
of this being suitable for pulpwood. The 
substitution of crude oil for wood for to- 
bacco curing is being considered. The 
pulp and paper industry also has an- 
nounced in this connection a readiness to 
establish a market for the slash remain- 


ing after the pulpwood has been taken 
from the tree. Limbs and tops not suit- 
able for pulpwood can be cut up and sold 
to the tobacco growers, thus saving waste 
and increasing the profits from a well 
managed wood lot. 

This phase of conservation and forest 
use has not been worked out, but it is be- 
ing carefully studied. Some of the figures 
mentioned are bewildering. It is believed 
that under a practical working plan the 
territory from which the paper mills will 
draw their supply of pulpwood can be 
made to produce 12,500,000 cords of pulp- 
wood annually, with enough waste sal- 
vaged to cure all the tobacco in the bright 
belt. At four dollars a cord this would 
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produce a value of $60,000,000 a year— 
and one writer comments that there are 
years when the tobacco crop does not 
produce as much. 

The real problem is to convince the 
farmer and small timberland owner that 
it is much more profitable to cut their 
timber in a way to assure a steady an- 
nual return than to cut it clean for the 
sake of the cash that it will immediately 
produce. The particular company referred 
to hopes to bring about this result volun- 
tarily as a result of its educational pro- 
gram, but if this fails it plans to do so 
through enforcement of the contract that 
is a part of its plan. 

This whole question is of tremendous 
importance to lumber manufacturers who 
depend largely upon the same source for 
their timber supply and it behooves them 
to fully co-operate in every movement 
looking to conservation of timber re- 
sources and proper forest use. 


“Dirt Farmers” Status Might Help Lum- 
berman Smith Sell Farmer Jones 


ANY PEOPLE, including some 
lumbermen, are giving earnest 
thought these days to finding safe 

investments for their savings. We are 
not seeking to pose as investment coun- 
sel, but wish simply to suggest an idea for 
consideration. Let us assume that a lum- 
ber dealer in a good agricultural section 
in the course of years has accumulated a 
few thousand dollars which he does not 
need for the operation or expansion of 
his own business. Let us further assume 
that he has long ago bought and paid for 
a home of his own. He considers the pos- 
sibilities of real estate mortgages, bonds, 
stocks, and perhaps other uses for capital, 
but in the light of the last few years he 
hesitates to risk his funds in any of these. 
Would it be a good move for a rural re- 
tailer thus situated to invest his surplus 
funds in the purchase of a good farm in 
his community ; and run it himself—with 
a good hired operator, or a renter—not 
as a hobby or pastime, but as a business 
proposition ? 

It strikes this writer that actual owner- 
ship and operation of a farm in his own 
community would give the dealer a certain 
prestige and be of distinct advantage to 
him in selling building materials to the 
other farmers round about. It would 
keep him in real touch with farming con- 
ditions in his community, give him con- 
tact with farmers, and enable him to 
“speak their language,” as one of them. 
Every bit of building or repair work, fenc- 
ing, barn roofing etc. that he did on his 
place would afford him a text for adver- 
tising and salesmanship, oral or printed. 
He could say, “On my farm I am fenc- 
ing that east forty with such-an-such 
fence,” or “I am building a corn crib this 


fall—don’t you need one?” In other 
words, the year-round activities of seed- 
ing, planting, cultivating, haying, harvest- 
ing, fencing, livestock feeding etc. would 
all bring opportunities for pointing out 
to other farmers, individually as well as by 
mass advertising, the needs for building 
and repair that each of these operations 
would develop and emphasize. Of course, 
the dealer would endeavor to make his 
own farm a shining example, as regards 
the dwelling house, barns, sheds, hog and 
chicken houses, granary, crib, implement 
shed, fences and all other physical equip- 
ment. He would find pleasure in plan- 
ning and installing improvements on his 
own place, and when he advocated these 
things to others he would do so with the 
sincerity and enthusiasm born of actual 
experience. 

In recent years many successful busi- 
ness and professional men in cities and 
towns of the country have put some of 
their surplus funds into farms, either as 
a straight investment or to gratify the de- 
sire for a country estate wherein they 
might indulge their farming and stock- 
raising hobbies, with pleasure and hoped- 
for profit. In most cases, such farm in- 
vestments have no tie-up with the own- 
ers’ main businesses. That is, they may 
be doctors, lawyers, publishers, mer- 
chants, or whatnot, but they are not seek- 
ing or expecting to be favored with 
patronage of the people of the communi- 
ties where their farms are located. On 
the other hand, the lumber dealer who 
owns and operates a good farm in the 
community from which he draws his trade 
can definitely expect advantages to ac- 
crue to him from his status as a local 
farmer as well as merchant. 
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What Do You Think About It? 


A SPLENDID EXAMPLE of effective co-operation between lumber dealer, 
lumber manufacturer and Government agency whereby both public and industry 
profit, is being shown in Dallas, Tex., where the local dealers and a representative 
of the Southern Pine Association are assisting representatives of FHA to enforce 
its ban on the use in home building of green, faulty lumber. The SPA representa- 
tive, on request, tests lumber in houses under construction or already erected. On 
his recommendation, FHA officials have ordered several contractors to tear out 
from houses lumber that did not meet FHA grading and moisture content require- 
ments. Local dealers are co-operating in a publicity campaign to educate home 
builders on the desirability of using grade-marked, properly seasoned lumber, and 
the manufacturers, through SPA, are seeing that the proper lumber is made 
available. This is a program that could well be emulated throughout the country. 




















* * * * 


Y ou HAVE HEARD about people stepping on their own feet, but have you 
heard about a man running over himself with the car he was driving? This hap- 
pened recently to a lumberman out in California. Driving his car, he stopped in 
front of his office, stepped out to open a gate, and as he did so the car began to 
move toward him. Before he could get out of the way, the car knocked him to the 
ground and passed over his body, causing severe cuts and bruises. There may be 
an analogy in this to some things that are transpiring in political and economic 


circles. What do you think? 
* * * & 


A READER of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN engaged in the lumber business in 
South Carolina, in a friendly letter to the editor, among other things said: “I see 
by the Savannah papers that former Gov. Eugene Talmadge was interviewed by 
the reporters and he told them the New Deal started out with “Happy Days Are 
Here Again,’ but now has changed to “The Merry Go Round Broke Down.” 
Do you think any further comment is necessary ? 


* %* *K * 


A CORRESPONDENT down in the Southeast sends in a news item which he 
heads, “Troubles Never Come Singly, But in Droves,” and adds that this can be 
attested by a 69-year-old sawmill operator and lumber dealer in his community. 
He then records the fact that while driving recently this lumberman’s car was 
struck by a truck and he suffered a broken neck and a few days later he became 
the father of a son, his 27th child. Of the 27 children, 25 are living. The item 
concludes: “Saturday the doctor permitted the lumberman to be moved from the 
hospital to his home so he could see his new son.” Isn’t the lumber business 


wonderful ? 
x * * * 


PLANTIN G TREES on idle lands and letting the trees grow into money is good 
business, as demonstrated by an incident that occurred in New England and is 
recorded in the files of the U. S. Forest Service. On a three-acre sidehill pasture 
that was practically worthless, a New England farmer set out fourteen hundred 
seedling white pines. Among the assets of the farmer when he died twenty years 
later was this small tract of young pine, which the widow sold for $300. About 
fifteen years later this three-acre tract of timber was sold to a lumber company 
for $1,000. While this is a single and somewhat isolated example, no doubt there 
are many other even more striking ones. This editor was told by a lumberman 
in Arkansas who is operating his timber holdings on a sustained yield basis that 
his experience already has demonstrated that there is a greater profit in growing 
timber than in manufacturing lumber, and he is making his sawmill operation a 
subsidiary of the timber operation, instead of the other way round as it previously 
had been. 
x * * x 

Here's A RATHER CLEVER advertising stunt used by a big mail-order 
house for its retail store in Clarksburg, W. Va. It buys regular space in a local 
paper which it announces is “to be used in advertising church, lodge and organiza- 
tion functions without one cent of cost to the organization.” These organizations 
are advised to telephone and ask to use this company’s free announcement space. 
In a recent issue of the paper in this space were noted announcements of a Protes- 
tant church revival services; a Garden Club harvest festival; a Hallowe’en party 
at a Catholic school; and of the annual meeting of the State Council of Adminis- 
trative Women in Education. Not a large expenditure is required for the purchase 
of this space in the local paper, but what a tremendous amount of good will can 
be built up in this way! That’s a pretty good tip to lumber and building material 
dealers. 
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Difficulties Encountered 
When “Selling on Price” 


ECENTLY THE MANAGER of a 
retail lumber yard in north Texas 
contracted to deliver some particu- 

larly “hard” items in long lengths, and, 
in order to locate these, he made a per- 
sonal trip to some of the mills in the 
Texas sawmill belt. Upon his return, he 
was interviewed by an enterprising re- 
porter for the local newspaper, and in 
the interview that was published the lum- 
ber yard manager was reported to have 
attributed his difficulty in locating the 
material he desired to the fact that there 
is a “scarcity of suitable trees for lumber 
purposes.” Being familiar with the fact 
that in Texas are located some of the larg- 
est and most important sawmills in the 
South, with timber supplies available for 
many years in the future, this editor wrote 
to the lumber yard manager and asked 
“How come?” The local reporter had got 
the wrong idea from being told that the 
yard manager had experienced some diffi- 
culty in locating the items needed, the lat- 
ter explained in a prompt and courteous 
letter, in further explanation adding: 
“Since the long lengths that we had 
contracted to deliver promptly were stock 
that was sold on price alone, it had to 
come from what we term small or ‘pecker- 
wood’ mills, so this writer drove down 
through the east Texas pine belt and vis- 
ited a number of these very small mills 
in an effort to find these items. He did 
experience difficulty in finding them, but 
finally located the stock and delivered it 
on schedule. There is no shortage of 
‘good’ lumber in Texas, and I do not 
think that we will have much trouble get- 
ting as much of the ‘peckerwood’ stock 
as we will need for years to come. It is 
only when we overstep and sell, at a price 
that necessitates their coming from the 
little mills, items that should have come 
from big mills, that we get in trouble, and 
this happened to be one of those times.” 
Probably there is a moral to be drawn 
from this incident, but we will leave it to 
the reader to draw his own conclusion. 





Loads Ties for Chinese Army 


Communication Lines 


RayMonbD, WaASH., Nov. 27.—The States 
Line freighter Kentucky was here this week 
loading two and a half million feet of railroad 
ties for delivery to Hong Kong, China, for the 
Chinese government. Ultimate destination of 
the cargo is Wuhu and Pukow, directly across 
the river from Nanking, in the danger zone of 
Sino-Japanese hostilities, according to B. B. 
Cheney, head of the shipping concern handling 
the cargo. The cargo has been accumulating 


here for several months, and three other ships 
had been scheduled to move it during the last 
two months. The cargo is one of several in- 
tended for the use of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek in construction of Chinese communication 
lines. 
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This Little Lumberwoman 




















MISS CHARLOTTE REED 
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Visualizes the 
| First Christmas 


The designs of this young artist are here pre- 
sented in full detail, with the thought that they 
may furnish valuable guidance to retail lumber- 
men who may wish to have similar picture 
stories prepared for Christmas displays. 


SEE STORY ON 
OPPOSITE PAGE 
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ABOVE—This is the front of our house. Although 
the lower part of the house is not necessary, | have 
added it that you may get a better idea of the 
arrangement. The lights were in double sockets 
behind the “Merry, Merry Christmas!" sign. There 
were three sockets, each with 100 watt bulbs in 











them. We faced the back of the sign with shiny 
tin pieces to reflect the light upward and on the 
figures, especially on the Angel. The sign itself 
was about twelve feet long and one foot high. 
The letters on the sign were white enamel, and the 
background was dark blue enamel 





LEFT—The lamb is 
a two feet wide and 
He 
painted white 
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ABOVE—The crib holding the baby is two feet 
high and three feet wide. The legs are one foot 
high. The hay is cut in the same piece with the 
rest of the figure. It is painted as follows: legs, 


hay and baby's hair, brown enamel; baby's face, 
pink enamel; halo, yellow enamel; blanket, white 
enamel 
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ABOVE—The kneeling figure of Mary was three 
and one-half feet tall and three feet wide. She 
was painted as follows: head cloth and cuffs on 
sleeves, white enamel; face and hands, pink ena- 
mel; eyebrows and facial features, brown enamel; 


robe, dark blue 
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ABOVE—To cut the Angel, first divide the wall- 
board into one-foot or smaller squares to get the 
features in well. Of course, the figures do not 
have to be perfect, for even with the lights shin- 
ing on them, small defects are not detectable from 
the street. The halo is close enough to the hair 
to be cut as a part of it. The figure is painted 
as follows: hair and eyebrows, brown Utilac ena- 
mel; face, neck and arms, pink Utilac enamel; 
wings and dress, white Utilac enamel; eyes, dark 
blue enamel; halo, yellow enamel 
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ABOVE—The cow is brown with white markings. 

The hay is yellow and brown, and the posts are 

brown. The hay is cut in the same piece with the 

rest of the figure, including the cow. The figure 

is three and one-half feet tall and two and one-half 
feet wide 


RIGHT—Joseph is five feet 
tall. The staff in his hands is 
two inches wide. He is painted 
as follows: head cloth and 
cuffs, white enamel; staff, fa- 
cial features and beard, brown 
enamel; skin, pink enamel; 
robe, blue enamel 
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Her Picture of Nativity Was 
Cheery Yule Greeting 


Besides having creativeness, imagina- 
tion, ingenuity and enthusiasm, seventeen- 
year old Charlotte Reed, daughter of 
lumberman Joseph Reed, of Boulder, 
Colo., is an artist with well developed 
technical ability. Possibly because she is 
the daughter of a lumberman, Miss Reed 
talks freely and intelligently of wallboard, 
nails, paints, stripping, lath and various 
structural features of buildings. Like all 
real creative artists, however, she talks 
modestly, and then only about things she 
has done, not what she is going to do. 
Last Christmas when the Reeds lived in 
LaFayette, Colo., Miss Reed conceived, 
designed and executed a group of cut- 


outs that attracted widespread attention 
when assembled and erected on the front 
of her house. The figures depicted the 
story of the Nativity. Lacking photo- 
graphs, Miss Reed, with a few deft 
strokes, dashed off the accompanying 
sketches of the figures she used, and the 
manner in which they were assembled on 
the house front. 

“The neighbors across the street from 
us had cut-outs of a Biblical scene that 
supplemented ours,” said Miss Reed. 
“Theirs were the shepherds in the field 
with sheep at their feet arranged to look 
at the star over our house. I used regu- 
lar wallboard for the figures, and after 
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drawing them, I cut them out with a key- 
hole saw, using a coping saw on such 
places as the fingers and the straw. Only 
one piece of 4x8 wallboard was needed. 
In order to get all of the figures out of 
this piece, I drew each one lightly with 
a pencil, and made several changes before 
finally drawing heavy lines and cutting. 
I think a good idea is to make paper pat- 
terns, and arrange them on the wallboard 
before drawing the figures. 

“T painted the figures with one coat of 
enamel, using about one pint in all. This, 
I bought in quarter-pint cans to get four 
colors. Figures were drawn free-hand 
with no models to work from. The fig- 
ures were braced by nailing 1x2 sticks 
across the back, and running laths from 
these to 1x2 sticks nailed on the roof. 

“This year we will probably have a ‘dif- 
ferent exhibit, depending on what will 
look nice on the front of the house we now 
live in.” 


DEALER IS HOST AT HARVEST PARTY 


The staging of a huge Harvest Party 
for its customers of the past three years 
during the day and evening of Nov. 19 
brought a throng of between three thou- 
sand and four thousand people to the 
yard of the Gee Building Material Co., 
located in southwest Chicago. Starting 


brother, James, is a salesman for the con- 
cern. Ralph Dickerson, formerly with 
the A. T. Stewart Lumber Co. in Chi- 
cago, recently became manager of the Gee 
Building Material Co. and took an active 
part in the Harvest Party. A similar 
customer get-together was sponsored by 


buyers that all types of building supplies 
were stocked. It was learned during the 
day that many had never visited the yard, 
and, therefore, did not know of the 
variety of merchandise handled. 
Although no attempts were made dur- 
ing the party to sell materials, many 





The long center driveway in the shed of the Gee Building Material Co., Chicago, is shown decorated with cornstalks for the big har- 


vest party for the 3,000 customers of the firm, 


In the picture on the right is Ralph Dickerson, manager; Edward Gee, president; 


James Gee, salesman, and Joseph Gee, vice president of the company. They kept the party moving 


at 10:30 in the morning, the party rolled 
along until after midnight. A five-piece 
orchestra at night furnished music for 
dancing in the long center driveway of 
the shed, and a counter more than 100 
feet in length across the rear of the shed 
was laden with quantities of food and bev- 
erages that increased further the crowd’s 
enjoyment. 

Edward and Joseph Gee, president and 
vice president, respectively, of the com- 
pany, were pleased with the turnout and 
circulated among the people. A younger 





the firm three years ago, but it is now 
planned to hold one about this time each 
fall. 
Crowd Acquainted with Stock 

The company has been in business 
eleven years. Lumber and all kinds of 
builders’ needs are handled, and a good 
coal trade is also serviced. The invita- 
tions to the Harvest Party were mailed 
to building material and coal customers 
alike, as it was desired to acquaint those 
in the former group with the fact that the 
company sold fuel, and to show the coal 





orders were given by customers after they 
had walked around inside the shed and 
seen the bins of good, clean lumber, the 
storm sash and doors, the stock of insula- 
tion, paint, builders’ hardware and other 
items. The Gee brothers regard their fes- 
tival as just another advertising medium, 
and know that it will create sales for a 
long time to come. It will be perfectly 
natural for all those people who had a 
good time at the party to remember the 
company whenever they need anything it 
stocks. 


“How can a piece of lumber be drama- 
tized?” is a question often asked. 

“How can we give to lumber stacked 
in our sheds an appeal to the aesthetic 
tastes similar to that which we are able 
easily to impart with smart displays of 
paint and builders’ hardware? What is 
there about a stick of lumber or many 
sticks of lumber that can be used to stir 
the emotions of a prospective buyer? 
Cans of paint wrapped in bright, modern 
labels, arranged in orderly tiers on clean 
shelves, and flanked with colored pictures 
and posters showing clean, cheery sur- 
roundings where paint has been used to 
preserve and beautify, can and do stimu- 
late a desire to buy. The hard, metallic 
brilliance of builders’ hardware on display 
panels or cabinet doors has a fascination 
that attracts the eye and creates demand. 
Insulation board in plank and tile form 
can be displayed attractively, and even 
those forms of insulation that are buried 
behind the walls, and between the studs, 
can be dramatized with pictures. 


“But what can you do with lumber? 
How can it be displayed to stir the imag- 
ination as do paint, hardware, insulation 
board, insulating batts, even composition 
and other forms of roofing and various 
types of wood flooring? How about a 
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New office and dis- 
play room of the 
Joliet Lumber Co., 
with modern flat on 
second floor, occu- 
pied by yard man 





piece of 1x6 or a 2x4 or a 4x4? These 
are items purchased as a matter of course 
in small quantities for repairs on farms 
and city buildings, or accepted almost 
mechanically as framework or covering 
by a man buying a bill of materials for a 
new home. How can the lumber for the 
frame or the siding or the roof boards of 
that home be emphasized to a point where 
they assume equal dramatic importance 
with the soul-stirring materials?” 


LUMBER SUFFERS FROM WIDESPREAD 
MATTER-OF-FACT ACCEPTANCE 


The foregoing questions and specula- 
tions are not those of any one lumberman, 
but a compilation taken from conversa- 
tions with many. We are tempted to 
answer them in several ways. In the first 





Molding sample boards just outside mold- 
ing rack rooms 





place, it is not improbable that lumber 
suffers more from widespread popular ac- 
ceptance than from any other cause, and 
not only from customer acceptance. No- 
where in the record of mankind does there 
appear an attempt to dramatize air, vitally 
necessary as it is in sustaining life. Since 
the days of pagan Sun worshippers, no 
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~ REALM of the 


Builds Success on Quality 
Lumber and Service 


successful attempt has been made to 
dramatize that life-sustaining mass of 
light and heat without which plant and 
animal life could not exist. 

Since the earliest white settlers ap- 
peared on our shores, logs, rough hewn 
timber, and later, finished lumber, have 
overwhelmingly predominated the stage 
of permanent settlement and expansion 





westward. Rainfall and lumber, the for- 
mer to assure crop success, the latter to 
provide housing for man and animal and 
storage for crops, have been the all-im- 
portant considerations in establishing 
farms, villages and towns. With a conti- 
nent abounding in sturdy trees, settlers 
used timber and lumber not only for 
dwellings and storage buildings, but for 
fuel, fencing, and later for paving roads. 


PRODUCTION OF FOREST PRODUCTS 
IS FULL OF ROMANCE 


Later, as clearings and farms increased 
and trees disappeared in whole communi- 
ties, the lumber yard came into existence 
as a storage warehouse and dispensing 
medium. Lumber was received, piled, 
stored and sold, and then more lumber 
was received, and so the cycle continued. 
There have been improvements in piling 
and storing methods, just as there have 
been revolutionary improvements in pro- 
duction methods. Today, the production 








One of open sheds containing stained end 
dimension lumber 
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RETAILER 


Good Appearance of Branded Stock 

Supports Sales Effort for High Grade 

Merchandise--Specializes on Fast, Re- 
liable and Accurate Deliveries 


of lumber is a scientific processing indus- 
try calling for skill and ability. It is still 
the all-important building. material, and, 
as such, subject to and suffering the pen- 
alty of leadership. 

How can you dramatize a stick of lum- 
ber? We might suggest that you don’t 
have to. It is already dramatized in lore. 
The history of its use is one of the great- 





est dramas in American life. Its produc- 
tion is still one of the most romantic and 
stirring of all the processes in our indus- 
trial life. There is no need to dramatize 
lumber. There is need only to tell the 
dramatic story of lumber in a dramatic 
way. We anticipate the reply to that 
statement by admitting that doing that 
job is not the province of the dealer. 
Well, then, what can the dealer do? 
Let us suggest this to the dealer. Some 
time in the last quarter century there be- 
gan a move which has gained such mo- 
mentum as to have transformed the retail 
lumber industry into a new thing. The 
dealer began to handle, in addition to 
lumber, other building materials, and to- 
day thousands of progressive dealers can 
supply every last item that goes into the 
construction of a house; indeed, can sup- 
ply the house itself from ground plot to 
chimney coping and including plans, fi- 
nancing, construction and landscaping. 
As each new line of materials was added, 





One of trucks backed in front of small shop 
containing power tools 





Paint sales and dis- 

play room in front 

of closed lumber 
shed 





the dealer was confronted with a new 
problem to merchandise it. The manu- 
facturer, realizing this, helped him. The 
dealer’s ingenuity and the manufacturer’s 
specialized merchandising knowledge com- 
bined to produce displays, sales ap- 
proaches, advertising campaigns, modern 
packaging—drama in sales. The need to 
learn about the new lines led to emphasis 
in selling and displaying them. 


LUMBER SEEMED NOT TO NEED 
MODERN MERCHANDISING 


But what about lumber? Well, lumber 
was the basic material. It had always 
been in the yard. It had always been sold 
simply by buying it in quantity, stacking 
it somewhere, figuring a mark-up, and 
delivering it when people ordered it. Con- 
tractors asked for competitive figures on 
bills of materials, and others came in and 





Sash storage room with upper and lower 
sash stacked above and below, and all 


clearly marked 





bought a few sticks as they needed them. 
There was no problem to selling lumber, 
and with this established fact rooted 
firmly in the minds of manufacturers and 
dealers alike, the great era of scientific 
merchandising came. Manufacturers 
showed the lumber dealer the way to new 
profits by taking on new lines, and made 








of him a merchandiser of these new lines, 
but selling lumber went on as usual. It 
suffered from universal acceptance, and 
nobody bothered much about “dolling it 
up” or giving it “appeal.” 

A material or a man or an institution 
can suffer the penalty of popularity or 
universal respect and acceptance just so 
long, and then something has to be done. 
Babe Ruth reached a peak of popularity, 
then the scandal-mongers went to work. 
Finally, the Babe could stand it no longer. 
He was becoming discredited, so he took 
strong steps to protect himself, and then 
went on to a still higher peak. Farmers 
once were able to dissipate the produc- 
tivity of a plot of ground, abandon it, and 
move on to another one. Those days are 
gone, and long ago various Government 
agencies, educational institutions and or- 
ganizations of individuals adopted vigor- 
ous measures to give needed importance 
to farm soil. It had suffered the penalty 
of abundance and common acceptance. 

Today, lumber needs emphasis if for no 
other reason than to bring display and 
merchandising policies affecting it up to 
the standard of other building materials. 
We venture the guess that the modern 
pharmacist with his many related and 
auxiliary lines and his restaurant and 
soda fountain departments has the same 
problem with respect to his basic and 
original line—drugs. How can you dra- 
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matize drugs? By urging a wider use 
predicated on the thousands of lives that 
have been prolonged as a result of using 
them? By urging physicians to prescribe 
more freely? By relating the drama of 
drug production? Assuredly not. The 
subject is as difficult to advertise as the 





Two buildings for storage of hardwood 
flooring, fence, insulation, doors, windows, 
roofing, cement and lime 


. 





services of a mortician. There is nothing 
difficult about lumber, however. There is 
nothing about it that reminds a man of his 
infirmities, or that eventually the service 
of a mortician will be needed for himself 
or a loved one. 


A RETAIL LUMBER STOCK OF 
STRIKING APPEARANCE 


Recently, an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative saw an outstandingly suc- 
cessful attempt to display lumber. Visit- 
ing the yard of the Joliet Lumber Co., 
Joliet, Ill., for the purpose of writing a 
little story about the company’s new of- 
fice and display building, H. Eberhart, 
president, was found. After looking at 
the new building, we were glad to accept 
Mr. Eberhart’s invitation to take a tour 
of the yard. It is an interesting yard, with 
many novel features, and a sound selling 
policy, but the outstanding feature to us 
was the lumber stored in the two open 
sheds. These are separated by a drive- 
way wide enough to permit two trucks to 
pass while two others are loading. In 
these sheds, most of the dimension and 
some of the boards carried in stock are 
piled. 

“We handle two brands of lumber,” 
said Mr. Eberhart, “and they are brands 
that we can stand back of with certainty. 
We came here about ten years ago, and 
we were told by a lot of people that we 
would lose everything we had. We had 
an idea, though, that we could keep our 
heads up and develop our company by 
doing just two things. One of these was 
to carry nothing but quality materials ef- 
fectively and efficiently stored. The other 
was to give the kind of service that would 
soon convince people that we could sup- 
ply any demand within reason that they 
could make, and possibly some without 
reason. Selling is a thing that is much 
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easier to talk about than to demonstrate, 
and so is service. 


BRANDS ON ENDS SHOW MILLS 
ARE PROUD OF IT 


“Consider this lumber, though. You 
remarked on its fine appearance, and I 
agree with you. We buy everything here 
from either Silver Falls or Weyerhaeuser. 
We can stand back of this lumber and 
feel sure that there is none better. One 
of the things that we like is that the 
ends are brand-marked with the manufac- 
turers’ names. It may be possible that 
some of our customers have never heard 
of these companies, but the buyer of to- 
day is in the habit of looking for names 
on merchandise, and when our buyers 
come here, the first thing they see are the 
stamps on the ends of the lumber. 
Whether the names mean anything to 
them or not, they get a feeling that it 
must be good or the manufacturer would 
not go to the effort and expense of placing 
his name on it.’ You don’t place your 
name on merchandise that you are 
ashamed of. On the other hand, you don’t 
go to the trouble of putting your name 
on merchandise like all of these pieces of 
lumber unless you are really proud of 
what you have produced. 


A SALES TALK IS EASY WHEN 
YOU HAVE QUALITY 


“Buyers know that, and, whether they 
realize it or not, they are impressed. With 
that to get their attention, we have some- 
thing to begin talking about. We tell 


them the reason for the names, that the 
lumber is high quality merchandise, that 
there are all kinds and grades of lumber, 
and then we show them what we mean by 
taking a piece at random off the stack, 
showing them the clear grain, firm solid 


heft of the piece, and its beveled edges. 
If you have really got something to talk 
about, talking about it is easy. The very 
appearance of this lumber almost sells it- 
self. The case we have to prove, to get 
the price we have a right to ask, is very 
easy. Good lumber, attractively manufac- 
tured and attractively piled, that you be- 
lieve in and are proud to show, can be 
sold against cheap grades with no 
trouble. 

“That dimension?” remarked Mr. 
Eberhart in answer to a question about 
the material in the shed on the other side 
of the driveway. “Yes that does look 
nice. It comes with the ends dipped to 
give it that pink color. Makes it stand 
out. Commands attention, and makes 
people ask questions. Gives us a good 
talking point. The solution in which the 
ends are dipped, seals the ends and pre- 
vents end-check. I don’t think there is 
anything remarkable dr unusual about the 
way we handle it or keep it. Ill say 
again that it is as good as any lumber 
made, and that we like to sell it.” 


GOOD LUMBER DESERVES THE 
SPOTLIGHT 


Despite Mr. Eberhart’s remark, there 
is something remarkable about the way 
the company stores and exhibits lumber. 
It is probably far from the ultimate in 
dramatization, due in some measure to 
physical limitations. We went out to see 
the new building, a photograph of which 
accompanies this article. On the first 
floor are the offices and displace space. 
The second floor is a completely modern 
flat, occupied by the yard man and his 
family. The building is located just off 
U. S. Route 30 at the edge of Joliet. 
The ground to the rear and to the east 
slopes downward to a lower level on 
which several of the other buildings on 
the eight-acre tract are located. To the 
right of the new office building stands a 
closed shed, one side of the front of which 
is used for the sale and display of paint. 
The open sheds are on the lower level. 
Were they above, there is no reason why, 
well painted that they are, they and their 
contents should not be further enhanced 
by using white or colored flood lighting 
at night. There are excellent possibilities 
for displaying and dramatizing the ap- 
pearance of lumber through the use of 
open sheds, stained ends of the pieces, 





Seven-car garage for storage of delivery 
trucks 
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flood lighting, and perhaps end piling for 
a part of the stock at least. 


ATTRACTIVE OFFICE AND EFFICIENT 
STORAGE ARRANGEMENTS 


Ceilings of the new office building are 
finished with Nu-Wood tile, walls of the 
private offices are knotty pine, and walls 
of the general office and display room are 
Nu-Wood plank. All floors are composi- 
tion tile. In front and at one side of the 
long counter, part of which carries a dis- 
play of builders’ hardware, is a kitchen 
cabinet display and breakfast-nook dining 
set. All lighting fixtures are modern in- 
direct type. 

Starting down through the closed shed 
in which one side, and the upper deck of 
the other side, are used for storing lum- 
ber, one sees various storage departments. 
Behind the paint section, already men- 
tioned, is the prepared roofing storage, 
and then the glass department, with a 
wide range of sizes, and a cutting table. 
The nail section contains about every size 
that would normally be called for, and 
some others besides—sizes infrequently 
used, but requiring little space to keep 
on hand. 


MOLDING AND SASH CAN BE 
SELECTED QUICKLY 


The molding section was particularly 
interesting, because of a little stunt that 
makes selection and delivery of molding 
easier. There are three storage bins in 
which molding is stored on end. Just 
outside the door leading to each bin, a 
board is mounted on the wall. On the 
board are fastened short samples of each 
kind of molding in both sides of the bin, 
and in the order in which they are stored. 
Thus, a salesman with a customer who 
wishes to select molding, need only call 
the customer’s attention to the samples 
instead of requiring him to enter the bin. 
The sample boards save the time of both 
customer and salesman. 

Directly opposite the molding storage 
is the sash room. Here, the sash are 
stored on two levels, top sash on the up- 
per level, and, immediately below them, 
bottom sash on the lower level. Sizes are 
plainly marked on cards tacked to the 
stringers above the upper and lower plat- 
forms. At the time the accompanying 
photograph was taken, a new supply had 
just been received, and this was in proc- 
ess of being placed on the shelves. Thus, 
the untidy appearance, which existed only 
a short time. 


POWER TOOLS ARE AVAILABLE 
TO CONTRACTORS 


At rear of and to right of closed shed 
is a small woodworking shop in which 
are several power tools, including a 
planer and a rip saw. This is used to 
process wood to the exact dimensions re- 
quired by customers, and is also avail- 
able for use by contractors who desire to 
cut and partly finish lumber they pur- 
chase. The small shop is inexpensive to 
operate, and more than pays its way in 
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customer satisfaction. Included in the 
power tools are a Porter planer and an 
American rip saw. An accompanying 
photograph shows one of the company’s 
trucks backed up to the small shop. 


To the right of the shop, with floors © 


at truck loading height, is a building di- 
vided into several rooms. In the first are 
hardwood flooring materials, and in a bal- 
cony above, red rosin paper. The next 
compartment contains 1%-inch casing 
frames and storm sash, while in the last 
section are woven and barb wire fence, 
steel posts and snow fence. On the other 
side of a wide driveway is a similar 
building, one side of which contains doors 
opening to a railroad siding. In this 
structure are stored Sheetrock, Celotex, 
Nu-Wood and various thicknesses of ply- 
wood at one end. In the next room are 
composition shingles and roll roofing, 
while in the third section are doors 
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stacked flat on shelves. Stock is kept 
clean by placing a protecting piece of wall- 
board on top of each stack. The end com- 
partment of the building is reserved for 
the storage of cement and lime. Access 
to this room is through a truck height 
door at the end. 

A seven-car garage on the other side 
of the office building is used for housing 
the company’s various delivery trucks. 
Trucks are kept in good mechanical con- 
dition, and are always brightly painted. 
On each one the company name and tele- 
phone number are painted. 

“Fast, reliable and accurate delivery of 
orders is the real secret of good service. 
With good trucks and enough of them 
we can take care of the first two require- 
ments. Accuracy is a matter of having 
the material on hand and getting it loaded 
correctly. We've built this business on 
service and service alone.” 


Retailer's Place in Federal Home 
Building Service Plan 


[By DON McNEAL, Technical Director, Federal Home Loan Bank Board] 


You have asked me to expand on the 
part the lumber retailer can play in the 
Federal Home Building Service program. 
Our previous statement, which you pub- 
lished in your Aug. 28 issue, treated of 
the Plan’s advantages to each element in 
small-house construction, with emphasis 
on its opportunity to the retail lumber 
dealer. 

With long-term loans and cheap money, 
lenders must take steps to assure them- 
selves that homes will last longer than the 
loan. Moreover, under present day con- 
ditions, the individual is less attached to 
the soil or to a particular community than 
formerly. The borrower may go away, 
but the home remains to be used by 
others. Therefore, increasing importance 
attaches to the home itself as the physical 
security for the loan. So through the 
Federal Home Building Service Plan, 
lenders are taking an active interest in 
the property itself as well as the welfare 
of the borrower, by making available, 
through competent technicians, sound 
plans prepared by capable architects, and 
supervision of construction—both at rates 
commensurate with his ability to pay. 
SHOULD RAISE HOUSING STANDARDS 

But in working toward a means of giv- 
ing home builders proper drawings and 
designs, specifications, and supervision to 
protect home values, the Bank Board at 
all times kept the interests and viewpoint 
of all home-building elements in mind. 
For it was realized that in order to deal 
with the problem, the individuals who 
supply the various ingredients in home 
building must be united, so that the prob- 
lem might be attacked on all fronts simul- 
taneously. If all the building industry 
hopes to do is to provide enough roofs to 


take care of the population increase, its 
vision is pitiful. But if it can realize 
that, by co-operating with financing 
agencies, it can raise the standard of 
American housing and keep on raising it, 
then the industry can be stabilized and 
not go “bobbing along from boom to de- 
pression, selling contractors’ liens at fifty 
cents on the dollar and trying to recoup 
from the next customer.” 


GOOD BUILDING REQUIRES SKILL 


House building has long been regarded 
as the easy job of the building trade, re- 
quiring neither trained skill in planning 
and design, nor science in erection. 
While, in the past, science and skill have 
been devoted in an ever increasing meas- 
ure to the betterment of office buildings, 
highways, hotels, bridges and other large 
structural projects, no such attention has 
been paid dwelling construction. The 
popular belief that stock plans—that need 
“only a little shifting around” plus a 
little knowledge of the fabrication of ma- 
terials—are sufficient to insure satisfac- 
tory homes, accounts for many disap- 
pointed and disgruntled home owners. 


The tendency to pass lightly over the 
real technical needs of the small house 
has caused the home builder to gravitate 
to agencies not properly equipped or 
staffed to render the needed technical 
service. The architectural activities of 
those not qualified by education, training 
or experience to deal successfully with 
planning, design, and in some cases con- 
struction, have resulted in eyesore after 
eyesore. Frequently entire neighborhoods 
of architectural “hair-raisers” grace the 
landscape. In some cases the lumber 
dealer, attempting to act as architectural 
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adviser and designer, is the one at fault. 
In others it is the contractor. 

Little can be done to eliminate these 
architectural fantasies which threaten 
land values and the demand for new 
homes, unless some means is found to 
infiltrate competent technical advice and 
assistance into the small-house field. The 
judicious use of well-selected low-cost 
stock designs is quite reasonable. In 
many cases such designs will suffice to 
meet average needs, provided the home 
builder can be guided and advised in his 
selection by a qualified technician who 
will also provide the degree of building 
supervision necessary to insure good re- 
sults. 


UNITED INDUSTRY EFFORT NEEDED 


Progress will come when all home 
building participants find a common 
ground upon which they can unite to 
offer the home builder a positive means 
of getting better design, better adapted 
to the site and the neighborhood, as well 
as the right kind of supervision. Only 
through such measures can the owner be 
assured of dollar for dollar value, the 
lender of a good loan, and the industry 
of a home that will encourage, rather 
than discourage, families contemplating 
home ownership. 

The most valid criticism that can be 
leveled at groups within the building in- 
dustry is a preoccupation with their own 
affairs, and a failure to be guided sufh- 
ciently by the equally important require- 
ments of the other collaborators in the 
building project. Also those who speak 
for the various industry groups are prone 
to view with alarm any movement aimed 
at the betterment of home construction, 
since such efforts must, of necessity, be 
based upon considerations other than 
those which appear of primary impor- 
tance to the particular group affected. 
Seldom has there been a greater need for 
an appreciation of the other fellow’s posi- 
tion and a willingness to drop petty dif- 
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ferences in evolving some means of im- 
proving the appearance and the quality 
of the nation’s houses. 


AIM AT BETTER HOMES, INCREASED 
DEMAND 


It is perhaps only natural that those 
who have come to assume certain tech- 
nical functions in home building should 
resist a more proper alignment of the 
technician in relation to other construc- 
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tion factors. However, it is becoming 
more and more apparent that once the 
dealer or the contractor understands the 
harm being done him by jig-saw design, 
the use of improper materials and irre- 
sponsible construction, he will join hands 
with other responsible factors in any well 
defined movement to insure better look- 
ing homes and increased business, which 
can only result from some adequate con- 
trol over building practice. 


From Shirt-Tail Stocks to Full 
Bins in a New Plant 


Open house was held Nov. 18 by the 
Eli Williams Lumber Co., Ashland, Ky., 
in its new quarters completed recently, 
and designed for the efficient handling and 


ebb in years, Mr. Williams took the quar- 
ters of the Meredith company, and an- 
nounced the opening of a new lumber 
Buildings were repaired, and 


service. 





New shed replaces the shirt-tail of this Kentucky retailer, and it is well designed for 
handling company's increased stocks 


display of lumber and building materials. 
Mr. Williams, president of the company, 
had been employed by the Meredith Lum- 
ber Co., which closed its doors and dis- 
solved during the early days of the de- 
pression. With building at the lowest 





A view of the woodworking shop of the Eli Williams Lumber Co., Ashland, Ky., indi- 
cates that it is well equipped to serve its trade 


services and stocks increased and ex- 
tended as business developed. 


Just when the company was beginning 
to produce profits for its owner, the dis- 
astrous floods of last winter engulfed the 
property. Alertness on the part of the 
management saved much of the stock, and 
damaged goods were sold for what they 
would bring. As flood waters receded, de- 
cision was made to construct new build- 
ings, and to locate them on ground high 
above the reach of inundation. An ac- 
companying photograph shows the new 
plant prepared for the specific needs of 
the company. Improved lighting and 
ventilation, and better facilities for storing 
materials, are provided. Sheds are lo- 
cated for convenient loading and unload- 
ing from railroad cars. 


At the opening of the new quarters, 
Mr. Williams said, “I started with only a 
shirt-tail full of lumber and a shirt-full of 
hope and confidence, and now I can look 
forward with renewed hope and real con- 
fidence.” 





At Tucson, Ariz., is located what is 
claimed to be the largest and most con- 
venient retail lumber yard west of the 
Mississippi. This is the Mulcahy Lumber 
Co., of which J. E. Mulcahy is president. 
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President’s Housing Plan Calls for-- 


Mass Production at Low Cost for Material, Labor and 
Financing--Re-instatement of Modernization Insurance 


WaSHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 29.—Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, citing the need for con- 
struction of 600,000 to 800,000 housing 
units annually for the next five years to 
take up the shortage accumulated since 
1929, proposed in his special message to 
Congress that that body amend the Na- 
tional Housing Act and liberalize certain 
other legislation, to the end that private 
initiative be encouraged to launch a sus- 
tained program of large-scale housing con- 
struction. 

“The amendments which I am suggest- 
ing,” said the President, “are of three 
kinds (1) to effect further reductions in 
financing cost; (2) to extend the insur- 
ance for mortgages to types of housing 
operations not now adequately provided 
for in the Act (National Housing Act) ; 
(3) to make the funds of institutional and 
individual investors more easily available 
for the financing of large-scale oper- 
ations.” 


Recommends Lower Financing Charges 


The President proposed that in order 
to effect reductions in financing costs, 
whereas institutions making loans which 
are insured by FHA are now permitted 
to make interest charges up to 5 percent 
plus a service charge of % to 1 percent, 
or a total of 5% percent a year, admin- 
istration regulations be amended to limit 
the total charge to 5 percent. Congress 
was asked to make possible further re- 
ductions by authorizing FHA to fix the 
mortgage insurance premium as low as 
¥ of one percent on the diminishing bal- 
ance of an insured mortgage, instead of 
on the original face amount as now re- 
quired by the Act. 


Would Reduce Mortgage Insurance Cost 


To give special encouragement to the 
construction of small, moderately priced 
homes, Congress was asked to authorize 
the FHA to fix the mortgage premium as 
low as % of one percent on the diminish- 
ing balance of an insured mortgage, in 
cases where the estimated value of the 
property to be built does not exceed 
$6,000, and where the mortgage is in- 
sured prior to July 1, 1939. Legislation 
was also asked to raise the insurable 
limit from 80 to 90 percent of the ap- 
praised value of the property in the case 
of loans to owner-occupants, where the 
appraised value of the insured property 
does not exceed $6,000. 


Liberalize Provisions for Group Housing 


In order to facilitate the construction 
and financing, under a blanket mortgage, 
of groups of houses for rent, or for rent 
with an option to purchase, Congress was 
urged to liberalize the provisions of the 
Act under which the chartering of na- 


tional mortgage associations is authorized, 
and, among other things, to give these 
associations explicit authority to make 
loans on large-scale properties that are 
subject to special regulation by the Fed- 
eral Housing administrator. 

“The effect of the change here pro- 
posed,” stated Mr. Roosevelt, “would be 
to enable these properties to be financed 
by national mortgage associations, 
through the sale of housing bonds or de- 
bentures amply secured by the insured 
mortgages on the properties. 

“Tn order that one or more such asso- 
ciations may be promptly organized, I 
shall ask the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to make available, out of the 
funds already allocated to the RFC Mort- 
gage Co., $50,000,000 for capital pur- 
poses. Under the amendments proposed, 
this would provide the basis for $1,000,- 
000,000 of private funds obtainable 
through the sale of National Mortgage 
Association debentures. 

Remove Time Limit on Mortgages Insurable 

“Another of the special amendments 
that I regard as of special importance 
would make the limitation of $2,000,000,- 
000 on the amount of mortgages insur- 
able under the National Housing Act 
apply to the amount of insurance to be 
outstanding at any time, and would re- 
move the limitation of July 1, 1939, now 
applicable to the ultimate guaranty of the 
Federal Government. 

“Finally, I am suggesting that insur- 
ance be provided for repair and modern- 
ization loans, in a manner similar to that 
which was formerly provided under Title 
I of the National Housing Act.” 


Asks Co-operation on Keeping Costs Low 


Calling attention to the need for co- 
operation of all factors involved in con- 
struction, if large scale housing activity is 
to materialize, the President said: “The 
success of such a program as this, how- 
ever, can not be assured by governmental 
action alone. It will depend mainly on 
the willingness of industry and labor to 
co-operate in producing housing at costs 
that are within the reach of the mass of 
our people. The goal at which both in- 
dustry and labor should aim is sustained 
large-scale production at lower costs to 
the consumer. 

“This will mean a larger annual wave 


‘for labor because of the larger amount 


of employment than is possible at high 
hourly rates with long periods of unem- 
ployment. It will mean a larger annual 
income for industry, because of the lar- 
ger volume of production than is possible 
at high unit prices with greatly restricted 
output.” 

In closing, the President stated his in- 


METHOD BY WHICH HOME 
OWNER CAN USE NEW PLAN 
IS DESCRIBED ON PAGE 47 


tention of initiating a series of confer- 
ences with representatives of all the fac- 
tors involved in construction, to effect a 
co-ordinated program for reducing build- 
ing costs. 


RETAILER WILL HAVE UNUSUAL 
OPPORTUNITIES UNDER 
REVISED LAW 


As the diretting head of one of the larg- 
est retail lumber and building material 
concerns in the country, Charles M. 
Hines, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
was asked by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
for some comment on the housing legisla- 
tion as proposed in President Roosevelt’s 
recent message to Congress. His com- 
pany has been quite successful in promot- 
ing both home building and home modern- 
ization throughout Chicago territory, and 
Charles M. Hines is a keen student of 
merchandising and financing problems 
that are involved in home building. In 
his comment, Mr. Hines said: 

The proposed modification of the Federal 
Housing Act, as suggested in President Roose- 
velt’s recent message to Congress, is an earnest 
effort to satisfy a tremendous potential market 
for single- and multiple-family dwellings. 

The drastic reduction of the minimum down 
payment necessary for the purchase of units 
costing under $6,000 should be of great benefit 
to the masses of people who have found it im- 
possible to make the 20 percent payment for- 
merly required. 

Coming at a time when building costs have 
been substantially reduced in the urban centers, 
the public should take advantage of this unusual 
opportunity to own a home. 

Most building materials are now selling at 
sacrifice prices that probably will not prevail 
when there is again a normal demand. We know 
lumber prices have fallen below production 
costs, as proved by the large percentage of saw- 
mills which have shut down for an indefinite 
period. 

Rising rents and the scarcity of modern ac- 
commodation will most assuredly prompt people 
to buy up-to-date homes, on which the monthly 
payments, over a period of twenty years, will 
not exceed their present rent. 

We feel that the lumber dealer will have un- 
usual opportunities to take advantage of the 
proposed revised Housing Act, inasmuch as our 
materials play a very important part in the con- 
struction of the smaller-type homes and apart- 
ments that will be promoted by this proposed 
legislation. 


JERSEY DEALERS COMMENT ON 
PRESIDENT'S PROGRAM 


Newakk, N. J., Nov. 30.—Comment- 
ing upon President Roosevelt’s sugges- 
tions for stimulation of home building, 
lumber and material men in this area 
“generally declare that material costs are 
as low today as could be expected,” it was 
reported by the Newark Evening News, 
which conducted a survey of business and 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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Personal Solicitation in Lumber Retailing 


[An informal talk before a group of 
line-yard managers, by H. H. Brandon, 
Gould, Okla.] 


The day has passed when people will 
trade with you just because you are a 
home town merchant, or because you are 
a personal friend. The day has also passed 
when you can sit in your office and wait 
for the business to come to you. If you 
sell the merchandise you should, you have 
got to get out and hustle, and keep in 
close contact with your customers. When 
you hear of someone in your territory who 
is going to do some building don’t think 
that because he is an old customer of the 
firm, and possibly a good friend of yours, 
he will come right in and buy from you. 


Go out and solicit his business; let him 
know that you are interested in selling 
him the materials he is going to need. 
Offer him your services in helping him 
make out his plans and material list. If 
he is undecided just how to build or what 
materials to use, offer him your sugges- 
tions. This gives you a chance to sell him 
on the idea of using some merchandise 
which your competitor does not have. Al- 
ways take a sample of such merchandise 
with you. You may have some good 
pamphlets on it, which you would like for 
him to have. You should know the good 
selling points and advantages of your ma- 
terials and be ready to answer any ques- 
tions he might ask. 











f y 

What was once a bare surface has been turned into an attractive display 
presentation at the Hollywood Lumber Co. (formerly the Vineland Build- 
er’s Supply Co.) North Hollywood, Calif. The picture shows the side of 
the shed which faces the street. As in many yards, the shed runs parallel 


to a street. Instead of leaving the street side bare, or only lettering a sign 
on it, this company designed a false front. 





beneath the eaves of the shed, and shingled in the center, with tile roofing 
at either end. Three ways of finishing a small house are demonstrated 
on the shed’s side, the space beneath the windows being used to show how 
a summer cabin may be treated, with log effect. Two false windows and 
a false door were built into the shed. The end was then landscaped, with 
grass, shrubs and other plants. A sidewalk runs up to the false door, to 
give the proper effect. This has proved to be a most effective way to 
dress up the bare side of the shed, the false front attracting more attention 
to the yard than would a sign, it is reported. 


A sloping roof was built 








Before you start to solicit a person it 
is best, if possible, to know some of his 
characteristics. Some people like for you 
to make suggestions, while others might 
think you were trying to high-pressure 
them. With some people you can close 
your deal in a hurry. With others you 
will have to take your time. If you are 
soliciting a person who has his mind set 
on doing the thing a certain way, do not 
argue with him. Just remember he is the 
one that is doing the buying, and there- 
fore the one to be pleased. You might 
offer some suggestions, but be courteous 
and agreeable. 


When you call on a person and find 
him at work do not detain him unless he 
is willing to give you some of his time. 
If you know that a man is working by 
the hour, do not solicit him until after 
working hours. In most cases, if he is a 
workman or business man, you will have 
better success in selling him if you will 
make an appointment to see him after 
working hours. If he is a farmer, it will 
depend on whether or not it is the busy 
season. It is always a good policy to make 
an appointment if possible. Most farm- 
ers, during their busy seasons, like for 
you to drive out in the evening rather 
than during the day. 


Personal solicitation should be your 
most important activity in making lum- 
ber sales. You know you are going to 
see someone who is going to buy some- 
thing. This person is being solicited from 
every angle, and usually buys from the 
one that goes right after the business. Re- 
gardless of the size of the town you are 
located in, you have plenty of competition. 
If a one-yard town you have the truck 
driver who is hauling livestock to the 
cities. These men are being solicited 
there by the owners of lumber yards 
around the stock pens who are thriving 
on the truck business. These yards ad- 
vertise short lengths and off grades in the 
daily newspapers that come into your ter- 
ritory every day. If you do not visit 
your customer, talk quality, lengths, and 
use all your personal influence you are 
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going to lose business to the truck man, FF 


who will haul the goods from the city for 
a very small sum. 

Then, too, you have the house-to-house 
peddler. You won’t find these fellows sell- 


ing lumber, but they are selling many F 


dollars’ worth of material that the local 
lumber merchant should be selling. Ordi- 


narily this fellow just has one item to f 
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sell; therefore he has his sales talk mem- 
orized to the point where he can sell the 
material, get the money and be gone be- 
fore the customer really has time to think 
what he is doing. 


When you hear of someone who is go- 
ing to do some building, try to be the first 
to call on him. This will give you the 
advantage of being the first to offer your 
personal assistance with his plan, and he 
will certainly recognize that you are in- 
terested in selling him the materials he is 
going to need. It gives you an oppor- 
tunity, also, to sell him on quality, before 
he buys inferior material from a peddler 
or sends to the city and buys short lengths 
and off-grade stuff from the cut-throat 
yards. By making personal contact with 
vour customer you may be able to help 
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certain to increase the cost of homes and farm 
buildings and retard the small homes building 
program; now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Conference of 
Retail Lumber Association Secretaries hereby 
express its determined opposition to said in- 


crease. 
—— 


Invites Public to Demonstration 


of Home Remodeling 


The accompanying photographs show a 
house located in Millbrae, Calif., before 
and after it was remodeled under the di- 
rection of the Burlingame Lumber Co. 
The company had the work done as a 
practical demonstration of the possibili- 
ties of home modernization. The altered 


structure includes a living room, two bed- 
rooms, kitchen, dinette, bath and service 
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Make This a Home Improvement 
Christmas! 


In a bulletin dated Dec. 1, sent out 
to its members, the Mountain States 
Lumber Dealers’ Association offers a 
timely suggestion to dealers in the 
preparation of their Christmas adver- 
tising. The suggested ad reads as fol- 
lows: 

A New KInp or CHRISTMAS 


Every Christmas dollar can be made to do 
double duty this year. In your giving combine 
lasting satisfaction with sentimental value. 

Give THE Op Home a BREAK 

Home and Christmas go hand in hand. What 
more appropriate than to give thought this year 
to the old house that has meant so much to 
parents and to children? 

“Knick-knacks” have their place in this joy- 





After being remodeled under the direction of a California retailer as a demonstration of the possibilities in old homes, the altered 
structure was opened to inspection by the public, which was invited through newspaper advertising 


him solve some problem he might have 
about his building or in the making out 
of his material list. You will find that 
very few people know anything about 
how to plan a building or what they will 
need to build it. All of the little helps 
and courtesies you render him are steps 
toward selling him the bill. Always close 
your deal and get some of your material 
on the ground as soon as possible. 





Retail Secretaries Oppose Rate 


Increase 


At a conference of secretaries of the 
various State and regional lumber and 
building material associations, held in 
Chicago on Nov. 18 and 19, the 
following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 


Wuereas, The railroads have petitioned the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Ex Parte 
123 for an increase in freight rates, including an 
increase of 15 percent on lumber with a maxi- 
mum of 6 cents per cwt.; and 

Wuereas, Lumber has always carried, and 
now carries, more than its share of transporta- 
tion cost as compared with other commodities 
for the following reasons: 1. Ease with which 
lumber may be loaded and unjoaded; 2. Lumber 
is not perishable or subject to deterioration or 
damage in transit; and 3.-Is a long-haul com- 
modity as compared with the average haul on 
other commodities; and 


Wuereas, Any increase in rates on lumber is 


porch. No plaster was used in the house, 
walls and ceilings being “dry.” Celotex 
was applied in the living room and one 
bedroom, and Celotex Pressed Wood to 
the bath and kitchen. Ceiling and walls 
in the dinette are Nu-Wood, and the sec- 
ond bedroom is finished with Armstrong’s 
Temlok. 

Oak floors were used throughout, ex- 
cept in the bath where linoleum with a 
rolled base was applied. Door locks 
made by Lockwood, with knobs colored 
to harmonize with the color treatment of 
each room, were used on the interior. The 
kitchen is modern in every respect, and 
cabinets are equipped with American 
Cabinet Hardware Co.’s positive cup- 
board locks. Lighting is overhead, in- 
direct. 

The large window in the west wall, 
visible in the picture, is flanked with 
built-in book shelves which form an al- 
cove. A fireplace on the north side of 
the living room has transparent blue glass 
shelves on either side of the mantle. The 
oak floor in this room is random width 
plank. 

The house was built under FHA speci- 
fications, and financed on an FHA loan 
through a local bank. The house was 
opened for inspection, and announcement 
of the opening was made in a full page 
advertisement in the local newspaper. 





ous season, but we shouldn’t make of it a knick- 
knack holiday. 

Here are some improvements which will 
make your giving worthwhile and lasting: 


A breakfast nook Oak floors 
Sleeping porch Work bench 
Cedar lined closet New garage 
Remodeling Kitchen painting 
Den for Dad Kitchen cupboards 


Ceiling insulation New house 
Children’s play house 
Attic or basement recreation room 
Some of these gift-improvements may lack 

the eye appeal of those in shop windows. But 
they are rich in heart appeal and will be fondly 
and gratefully remembered as long as thoughts 
of “Home Sweet Home” touch human heart- 
strings. 

Make Tuts A Home IMPROVEMENT 

CHRISTMAS 





Lumbermen Dine and Learn 
About Paint 


Representing six yards owned by the 
Forrest Lumber Co., of Lamesa, Tex., 
twenty-five managers and assistant man- 
agers recently attended a dinner given for 
them by the company. The dinner meet- 
ing was held at Lubbock. S. L. Forrest, 
president of the company, whose yards 
are located at Lamesa, Seminole, Sea- 
graves, Andrews, Morton and Slaton, 
conducted the after-dinner program. The 
feature of the meeting was a discussion 
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and demonstration of Devoe & Raynolds 
Co.’s “Two-Coat House Painting Sys- 
tem” by V. E. Harris, branch manager 
of the Dallas office of Devoe & Raynolds. 





Association Launches Co-oper- 
ative Merchandising Program 


The Iowa Association of Lumber & 
Building Material Dealers, Des Moines, 
announces a State-wide co-operative mer- 
chandising program for 1938. It will 
have the co-operation of architects, con- 
tractors and carpenters. The board of 
trustees of the association adopted the 
plan for the purpose of attracting a larger 
share of the consumer’s dollar to the con- 
struction industry. The program in- 
cludes a “Model Building and Modern- 
ization Contest.” The-contest involves 
securing an entry blank from a retail 
lumber yard, and then writing an essay 
of not less than 100 words on the kind 
of a home or barn the entrant would like 
to own, or how he would modernize his 
old home. 

It is expected that the essays will re- 
sult in giving dealers a first-hand idea of 
the building requirements and desires in 
their neighborhoods, educate buyers to 
the practice of going to a lumber yard 
for building information, and stimulate 
interest in home and farm building con- 
struction and modernization. The chief 
benefit is expected to result from offering 
an united industry front that will aid 
everyone interested in building in Iowa. 





Court Sustains State Law 
Against Below-Cost Sales 


DENVER, CoLo., Nov. 29.—Lumbermen 
of Colorado are pleased with a decision 
handed down by District Judge Stanley 
H. Johnson here last week, in which the 
constitutionality of the State’s new Unfair 
Trade Practices Act was upheld. The 
court held that the law was not a price- 
fixing measure, and overruled a demurrer 
interposed by a chain store firm to the 
suit brought against it in an effort to re- 
strain its chain of stores from alleged 
violation of the law. It was alleged that 
the chain sold merchandise at prices below 
cost, not figuring in such overhead as 
labor, advertising, taxes, interest on bor- 
rowed capital and other charges. This 
was done, the plaintiff charged, to injure 
competitors and destroy competition, and 
particularly to injure the plaintiff. Judge 
Johnson, in holding the Act was not a 
price-fixing measure, said: 

There is no prohibition, but merely regula- 
tion, of the inherent right of an owner of goods 
or services to sell at what price he pleases. 
What is prohibited is selling below cost with 
the purpose of injuring competitors or destroy- 
ing competition. Until recent years it has been 
the theory of legislatures and courts that a 
policy of laissez faire toward competition, fair 
or unfair, was sound economics, but a growing 
tendency toward restriction is apparent in both 
Federal and State governments. 

It is not to the decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court upon price-fixing that we must 
look to determine the boundaries of legislative 


power in this matter, but to opinions dealing 
with regulation of competition through regula- 
tion of the means by which competition is car- 
ried on. 


It may be conceded that business is carried 
on for the basic motive of financial gain, and 
that cutting prices of goods by an owner to a 
point below the profit level for the purpose of 
destroying competition has the ultimate purpose 
of personal gain, but it is within the province 
of the legislature, if destruction of competi- 
tion, or acts tending thereto, affect the inter- 
est of the State, to declare such actions unfair 
and illegal. 


It is common knowledge that in recent years 
in many lines of industry larger combinations 
of capital through lower costs and through cut- 
ting prices below costs have driven smaller mer- 
chants out of business. 
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Dealer Develops Good Business 


Waterproofing Basements 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va., Nov. 26.— 
Several months ago the Charlottesville 
Lumber Co., this city, began receiving 
numerous calls from its customers for 
some treatment that would make their 
basements watertight. After directing in- 
quiries to various manufacturers, the 
company asked for and received a dealer’s 
franchise to handle the products of the 
Ranetite Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

“We had an unusually wet summer,” 
said W. A. Barksdale in a recent state- 





QUICK RESULTS IN CASH 
SALES FOLLOW SHOW 


--Registration Slips Provide For 
Follow-up on Larger Requirements 


A recently added annual feature with 
the Burgi Lumber Co., Yankton, S. D., 
one of the most progressive retail lumber 
and building material concerns in the 
great plains States, is a home show. The 
entire show is conducted in the company’s 
main shed and display room, and it is 
the private enterprise of William Burgi, 
active head of the concern. The show 
lasts one day, and a representative of each 
of the companies whose materials Mr. 
Burgi handles is invited to arrange an 
exhibit in a booth prepared for him. 

In the shed picture, twelve stalls or 
booths were arranged, and the manufac- 
turers’ representatives in charge were 
furnished the small white caps to dis- 
tinguish them from casual visitors and 
to make them easily recognizable. In the 
photograph of the display room can be 
seen the paint man at the rear right, and 





at his left, Mr. Burgi. In the left fore- 
ground is Mrs. Lena Slemp, the very 
capable bookkeeper. 

Guests were admitted through this 
room and registered, and were then 
routed through the various displays. 
Each guest who registered was asked to 
place his name and address on a small 
slip, below which were a number of items 
which the guest might check if interested 
or in the market for any of them. About 
three thousand people attended the show 
at which these pictuers were taken, and 
each woman who came was given a bread 
board, made in the company’s small shop, 
and stamped with its name. Many good 


prospects were obtained, and, in the few 
days following the show, there was a very 
noticeable pick-up in small cash sales, the 
result of showing people the many items 
carried in stock. 
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ment, “and received a number of calls 
from our customers asking what they 
could do to make their basements water- 
tight. Our answer was, Ranetite VVV 
Cement Waterproofing. We secured a 
good man to go out and handle the first 
job, following directions carefully, to see 
if the material would do what was claimed 
for it. The results proved conclusively 
that the product had real merit. Since 
doing the initial job, we have not hesi- 
tated to recommend it for even the most 
difficult jobs. 

“There is, in this section, quite a 1eed 
for a material of this kind, and we think 
that the product is one that anyone can 


Amemecan fisherman 


make money with if he will push it. The 
co-operation given us by the manufacturer 
in the way of novelty and newspaper ad- 
vertising, plus our own sales effort in 
behalf of the material, has resulted in 
some very nice business.” 








Colorado Petition Asks Vote on 
Chain Store Tax 


DENvER, Coto., Nov. 29.—A move of 
special interest to those lumber firms 
operating chain yards in Colorado was 
the filing last week of a petition, bearing 
50,213 signatures, asking for a vote by 
the people on the question of repealing 
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the State chain store tax law. The peti- 
tion was filed with Secretary of State 
George E. Saunders. The petition asks 
that an initiated measure to repeal the tax 
be placed on the ballot at the general elec- 
tion next year. The move is sponsored 
by a number of large chain store organi- 
zations of Colorado, among which is the 
Sterling Lumber & Investment Co., with 
headquarters in Denver. 





Retail Storage Burns 


LouIsviLLeE, Ky., Nov. 23.—The main 
storage house of the Roth Lumber Co., 
1101 Story Avenue, Louisville, burned 
late the evening of Nov. 22, with loss of 
about $25,000, including millwork and 
finishing material stored in the building. 
A planing mill and smaller building were 
charred, but saved. The loss was insured. 
Walter Cumnock is president. Plans are 
being made for rebuilding. 





HIGH COST VS. HOW GOOD 


Stressing the idea of wood construction 
and the value of an investment in a home, 
the following poem was written by Mrs. 
C. V.- Dickson, wife of the president of 
the Dickson Lumber Co., Cumberland 
Gap, Tenn. : 


Not “how costly,” but “how good,” 
These wonderful houses made of wood. 
These homes wherein our lives are spent 
We either own, or must pay the rent. 


“But the high cost of building,” you say. 

Have you compared prices of 1929 with today? 

Then don’t cry “how high” ’til you see how 
small ; 

The comparative cost will surprise you all. 


And the value received is just so great 

You really should build before too late; 

For high costs are certainly most definitely 
down, 

While values have increased all over town. 





Treating Company Begins New 
Operation in Georgia 


Macon, Ga., Nov. 29.—The American Lum- 
ber & Treating Co., nationally known wood 
preserving firm and owner of the Wolman 
Salts preservative process, assumed operation 
Nov. 16 of the treating plant here under a long 
term lease from the Central of Georgia Rail- 
road. While the company will continue treat- 
ment of ties and timbers for the railroad, the 
plant will be run commercially on the same 
policy that characterizes the operation of its 
other plants at Wauna, Ore.; Weed, Calif.; 
Wilmington, Calif.; El Paso, Tex.; Shreve- 
port, La.; Crossett, Ark.; Fordyce, Ark.; De- 
Ridder, La.; Joplin, Mo.; Gainesville, Fia.; 
— Va.; Elizabeth, N. J., and Westboro, 

ass. 

The policy of the American Lumber & Treat- 
ing Co. is to perform a treating service only. 
No lumber is bought or sold by the wood pre- 
serving firm, and closest co-operation with the 
lumber industry is maintained. For the pres- 
ent, treatment at Macon will be with creosote, 
but a complete unit will be added shortly for 
pressure treatment with Wolman Salts. 

Located on the main line of the Central of 
Georgia Railroad, the local plant will open a 
new territory to the distribution of pressure 
treated poles, ties, piling, timber and lumber 
through the lumber dealers of the area. 
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Nation’s Business Considers Means 
To Stimulate Residential Building 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 29.—The Conference on 
Local Residential Construction, held Nov. 17 
and 18 under the auspices of the construction 
and civic development department of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, brought 
together some three hundred representatives of 
all branches of the industry, financial and mort- 
gage interests, the Government and business in 
general. 

Assembled to consider the reasons for the 
slump which struck home building some months 
ag», and to try to find a way to get the engine 
back on the main track and steam under the 
boiler, the conference lost little time in for- 
malities, pleasantries and platitudes. It quickly 
got down to brass tacks with an obvious deter- 
mination to throw light into dark corners and 
get things going in the interest of the entire 
nation. 


Seven Things Wrong with Building 


The conference learned a lot about what is 
wrong in the home construction field. Here 
are some of them: 


1. Competition for the building dollar, which 
is found to be very keen. 


2. Misconceptions concerning building costs. 
3. Restrictive taxation. 


4. Obsolete building codes and code provi- 
sions dictated by interested groups. 


5. Lack of co-ordination within the industry, 
with different segments seeking each its own 
best interest instead of all pulling together in 
a common cause. 

6. Faulty and expensive financing machinery. 

7%. Labor disputes, jurisdictional controversies 
that tie up building, and sympathetic strikes 
that mean costly delay and disruption of work. 


Small Homes Program Gets Big Hand 


All was not gloom, however. The conference 
also learned what has been done and what is 
planned by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association in co-operation with the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers and other co-operating 
groups in the promotion of small homes con- 
struction—homes within the financial reach of 
citizens in low-income groups. In fact, this 
may be said to have marked the high point 
of the conference. Wilson Compton, secretary 
and manager of the N. L. M. A., was received 
with warm applause when he told the confer- 
ence about the small-homes campaign, which 
brought that association the distinguished serv- 
ice award for industry this year. Dr. Comp- 
ton’s remarks were brief and to the point, and 
applause interrupted his speech and burst into 
a real din as he concluded with an outline of 
the new program to encourage real low-cost 
home construction next year, by starting with 
a somewhat larger and more varied small sub- 
division of model homes than that which in- 
augurated the project a year ago. 

Ernest T. Trigg, chairman National Hous- 
ing Advisory Council and president of the Na- 
tional Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Association, 
who presided over the session at which Dr. 
Compton spoke, warmly commended the lum- 
ber industry, and his remarks were vigorously 
applauded. He held up the small-homes pro- 
gram outlined by Dr. Compton as a model of 
what can be done, and urged other groups to 
join those already actively co-operating in this 
very practical undertaking. 

In the course of his remarks, Dr. Compton 
told the conference that a year ago, when the 
small homes program was launched, critics said 
it could not be done, but they went ahead and 
did it, and will repeat the performance in 1938. 


Will Go Long Way in Solving Problem 


Concluding his remarks, Dr. Compton said 
in part: 

“We continue this activity, seeking to en- 
courage wider industry and public participation, 
and to reach still further down into the ranges 
of lower costs and lower prices. We are work- 
ing toward comfortable, well-built modern 
housing which may be bought and paid for in 
the South at $12 a month, on the Pacific Coast 
at $15, and in the North at $18 and $20. This, 
with earnest co-operation of builders, dealers 
and material and equipment industries, we be- 
lieve can be done. It will not solve the hous- 
ing problem. But it will go a long way in 
that direction. ... 

“The lumber industry intends thoroughly to 
explore these possibilities. But the problem 
and the opportunity are greater than any single 
industry. We hope to see a concentration of 
earnest public and private effort in giving prac- 
tical impetus to the building, financing, pur- 
chase and stable ownership of individual small 
homes. As an industry we are glad to take 
our chances in competition with others for 
our share of the increased markets which may 
result. We hope that the interested building 
industries, including our competitors in brick, 
cement, steel and clay products, will join with 
us or permit us to join with them, in advancing 
in this activity what Secretary of Commerce 
Roper recently described as a ‘worthy continu- 
ing objective.’ 

“Tt wili, I believe, make a substantial con- 
tribution to the objectives of the new National 
Public Housing Act; will do this without pub- 
lic expense, and will facilitate a clearer defini- 
tion and a more satisfactory mutual under- 
standing of the metes and bounds of private 
and public housing enterprise in the United 
States.” 


Sudden Cost Changes Halt Activity 


Dr. Compton went briefly into published 
criticism of building costs, as did various other 
speakers. In this connection he said: 


“It may be true that increasing costs retard 
building, and that increases too abrupt may tem- 
porarily shut it off. It is equally true and 
just as important that there has not been a 
sustained building activity in this country dur- 
ing a period of declining costs and prices. The 
trouble comes when costs, either up or down, 
move too fast and go too far. 

“Who expects building costs to decline sub- 
stantially? One of the announced objectives 
of national public policy is: Higher wages and 
shorter hours. One of the unannounced but 
inevitable prospects is: Higher taxes. Does any 
informed person seriously think that we may 
‘enjoy’ higher wages, shorter hours and higher 
taxes without incurring higher costs and pay- 
ing higher prices? Political mathematics may 
for a time disguise the causes of these events. 
But the building public will soon see their 
consequences, and will either accept them as 
part of the price of hoped-for greater income, 
or else will force a change in national policy.” 


Housing Is Job for Private Enterprise 


Dr. Compton was followed on the program 
by Douglas Whitlock, legal counsel of the 
Structural Clay Products Institute, who out- 
lined the plans of that industry to stimulate 
and widen the market for small house con- 
struction. Before doing so, however,.he took 
occasion to call attention to President Roose- 
velt’s interest in the housing problem, adding 
that the manufacturers in the brick and tile in- 
dustry “are glad he has taken steps to co- 
operate with business in getting private capital 


into action.” Mr. Whitlock declared that has 
been the policy of his industry all along. 

“The housing job is one for private enter- 
prise and initiative,” he declared. “The Gov- 
ernment can not be expected to go into the con- 
struction business. There are in this country 
over 18,000 architects, 35,000 contractors and 
22,000 building material dealers who know their 
business and their jobs, and it must be recog- 
nized that ultimately the relief of the housing 
shortage rests upon these men. Stimulation and 
temporary credit assistance may come from the 
Government, but private initiative and private 
capital must carry the burden. 


Small-Cost Home "Shouting for Service" 


“We in the structural clay products industry 
know we have a housing shortage. It runs 
into millions of units, and the greatest scarcity 
of good, sound, durable dwellings exists in 
the small-home field. At no time in our history 
has the call for small homes been as great as 
it is right now.” 

Mr. Whitlock brought out many interesting 
points and repeatedly stressed the present trend 
toward the small home of modest cost—within 
the $5,000 range, as he explained it. In con- 
cluding his speech he said: 

“What every manufacturer of building ma- 
terials, every architect, contractor or builder 
must keep in mind is this: The small-cost home 
market is shouting for service. That service 
must be direct, simple and effective. The small 
house must be sound, safe, well designed and 
attractive, and must be offered on_ financial 
terms so that it can be purchased by the aver- 
age American family. Americans love comfort 
and appearance. Style it, streamline it and 
make it a great buy. Don’t try to sell it as a 
big house cut down to fit a small budget, but 
for what it is—a small house for comfortable, 
inexpensive living.” 


Publicity for Factory-built Jumps Gun 


W. D. M. Allan, director of promotion, Port- 
land Cement Association, next sketched the 
cement industry’s program to stimulate activity 
in the housing market. Among other reasons 
why persons who could buy homes are not do- 
ing so, he said, is the propaganda from certain 
quarters in the building industry that “just 
around the corner they can get a factory-made 
house with all of the modern conveniences at 
about one-half the price they would pay for a 
house constructed by ordinary methods.” He 
added that the laboratory of his industry and 
its field research “will be driven at full speed 
to cut costs and improve products, but our 
press agents will be kept out of the laboratory 
until its findings have been proved. Publicity 
that jumps the gun by five or ten years does no 
end of harm.” 

A second important reason folks are not buy- 
ing new homes, is found in the experiences of 
friends who did so during the previous building 
boom, Mr. Allan declared. He then paid his 
respects to the jerry-builders, as did several 
other speakers. “When they see the same 
jerry-building going on today that was common 
in the last boom,” he declared, “most of them 
go back to their apartments and spend their 
down payments on something in which they 
have confidence—but not in a house.” 


Must Tax Real Estate on Income Basis 


The relation of real estate taxation to build- 
ing activities was discussed in an illuminating 
manner by John McC. Mowbray, president of 
the Roland Park Co., Baltimore, and chairman 
of the housing committee of the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards. He gave 
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numerous examples to support the contention 
that real estate bears an inequitable share of 
the tax burden in urban and suburban com- 
munities. He received such a volume of ap- 
plause now and then as to leave no room for 
doubt that the large gathering recognized that 
he was hitting squarely one obstacle that has 
been retarding home building and home buy- 
ing. Mr. Mowbray frankly recognized the dif- 
ficulties of this particular problem, but left no 
room for doubt that a solution must be found 
for it—in his own community and many others 
—unless we are to see very fundamental 
changes which American citizens will deplore. 

A few States, Mr. Mowbray said, have passed 
laws establishing a maximum limit for real 
estate taxation, and all of them should do so. 
To limit the real estate tax, he added, is only 
the first step. “Ultimately we must abolish 
altogether the ad valorem tax and base our 
taxes directly on the annual rental value or 
actual rent received. Taxes can not be paid out 
of anything but income, and it is, therefore, 
only common sense to base the tax itself on 
the only foundation that can pay taxes; namely, 
the productivity and income of property. 


If It's Industry's Job—Give It a Chance 


One of the spicy addresses at the conference 
came from Gerrish Gassaway, secretary of the 
Wilmington (Del.) Chamber of Commerce, 
whose general subject was “How Can Local 
Chambers of Commerce Stimulate Residential 
Building?” He started out by saying his in- 
structions were to make a summation of the 
many splendid discussions heard concerning 
stimulation of residential construction. Then 
he launched forth with vim and vigor, saying 
in part: 

“Within the week the President has had con- 
ferences with business and labor leaders in rec- 
ognition of this problem. The President re- 
quests that business take over the resuscitation 
of a nearly drowned industry. This puts the 
job squarely in the lap of organized business 
such as Chambers of Commerce and kindred 
bodies. 

“If we admit that because of the respite in 
house construction we are confronted with a 
need during the next eight or ten years of 
from 500,000 to 800,000 units annually—and 
that we’re building this year less than one- 
third of 1925’s 900,000 units—then it’s about 
time our national reverie be kindly but defi- 
nitely awakened and we begin to approach the 
question in a frank and systematic manner. 

“Let us admit that governmental activities 
in the field of providing good, low-cost, sanitary 
housing for the subnormal income groups, 
through subventions, is beyond the realm of 
private enterprise and is therefore not com- 
petitive. Let us admit this is a social activity 
whose implications are new to us, still un- 
proven, but with possible beneficial results. 

“Let us then say to the Government: ‘All 
right, here’s your field—find that field but stay 
within it. Discontinue and get out of those 
unsound, unwise and unsuccessful ventures 
such as subsistence homesteads, Greenbelts, 
Tugwelltowns and PWA apartments that in- 
trude in a competitive field and discourage, dis- 
locate and destroy private enterprise and ini- 
tiative,’ 

“Let us say: ‘Mr. President, you ask pri- 
vate enterprise to undertake the job. Very 
well, remove the shackles of confiscatory taxes 
on any profits that might accrue, and restore 
some measure of possible chance for investors 
to realize on their risk without the tax gatherer 
taking it from them. Assure capitalists enter- 
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Sees Ready Market for Small Homes and Believes United Private 

Industry Can Give Public More House for the Dollar Than Ever 

Before -- If Freed From Government Competition, Burdensome 
Taxation, Restrictive City Codes and Costly Labor Rules 


ing this program that if they risk their money 
and lose, the law’s provisions will permit them 
a credit on losses so experienced. 


“‘Stop for once and for all the destructive, 
shameful shiboleth—“if you profit we take it 
from you—if you lose it’s your loss.” 


“‘Ask labor, Mr. President, to accept the 
responsibility of assuring the buying public 
that projects once started will not be delayed 
and disrupted by labor disputes and strikes; 
that socalled sympathetic walkouts, occasioned 
by happenings in disassociated and non-con- 
nected enterprises will be prohibited.’ 

“Then owners and builders may proceed with 
some degree of certainty that construction once 
undertaken may be completed. 


“Tf these things be done and the way cleared 
of these inhibitions, I feel confident that private 
capital will assume its proper place and per- 
form its full function in adequately housing our 
America.” 


Mr. Gassaway then proceeded to point out 
many things that- local Chambers of Commerce 
can do to stimulate home building and home 
ownership. 


It was an interesting conference from start 
to finish. Speakers representing various Fed- 
eral Government housing activities were well 
received and contributed substantially to the 





READS FROM 
"COVER TO COVER" 


It is seldom that the writer does not 
read the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
from cover to cover, and anyone who 
wants to keep abreast of the lumber 
business could not devote his time 
to better advantage.—HENRY B. 
CLARK, Clark & Co., Newark, N. J. 





success of the gathering. These included John 
H. Fahey, chairman of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board; Stewart McDonald, Federal 
Housing Administrator; Nathan Straus, re- 
cently appointed administrator of the new United 
States Housing Authority, and Harold A. Mer- 
rill, assistant executive officer’ National Re- 
sources Committee. 


Retailers Tell of Small-Home Sales 


Mr. Trigg, in commenting on what the lum- 
ber industry had done in promoting small- 
homes construction within the reach of those 
with modest incomes, remarked that a gentle- 
man from a relatively small community in West 
Virginia told how he had built two such homes 
to see how the program would take. The re- 
sponse was so generous that he proceeded to 
build 28 more. This was C. I. Cheney, of the 
Bailey Lumber Co., Bluefield, W. Va., who 
came to the conference at the suggestion of 
Frank Carnahan, secretary of the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, along with 
others who had actively participated in the 
small-homes program, for the purpose of tell- 
ing just what they had done and how the small 
homes were disposed of. Other retailers in 
attendance included Albie Barksdale, Charlottes- 
ville Lumber Co., Charlottesville, Va.; Harold 





Rosser, Rosser Lumber Co., Arcanum, Ohio; 
Robert Jones, assistant secretary of the Mid- 
Atlantic Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
and ag Ludwig, Merritt Lumber Yard, Read- 
ing, Pa. 


We're "Building Better Than Ever Before" 


Also present and participating in the dis- 
cussion at the opening session was W. F. Se- 
vern, of the A. W. Burritt Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., representing the New England Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, and E. M. Oet- 
tinger, O0cttinger Lumber Co., Greensboro, 
N. C., president of the Greensboro Chamber of 
Commerce. It was Mr. Severn who called at- 
tention to the fact that a lot of talk about 
building material costs and building costs in 
general is uninformed, and pointed out that in 
the final analysis all material and equipment 
costs are labor costs. This also applies to 
transportation and at other points. He added 
that he did not think labor costs as such too 
high, and like other participants, including Dr. 
Compton, declared that the home buyer of to- 
day gets a whole lot more for his dollar than 
ever before. Mr. O¢cttinger emphasized the 
point that it was difficult to see how building 
costs can come down when all other costs are 
going up. In this connection he mentioned the 
pending wage-and-hour bill, which seems now 
to be in difficulties. Mr. Oecettinger also re- 
minded the conference that “we are now build- 
ing better than we ever built before.” 


Building Would Set Nation to Work 


Henry I. Harriman, chairman of the board 
of the New England Power Association and 
former president of the National Chamber, 
presided at the final dinner meeting. In his 
speech to the diners he summarized briefly the 
many important papers presented during the 
conference. He said it is easy to calculate 
the dollars and cents value of a home building 
program of the magnitude required to catch 
up the residential shortage and keep abreast 
of growing needs. As he saw it, such a pro- 
gram would mean in dollars between two and 
three billions annually over a period of years. 
Using the four thousand dollar home as a basis 
for calculation, he said that every such home 
would give employment to four men for an 
entire year. Thus 500,000 homes would mean 
continuous work for 2,000,000 men, “and if we 
assume that the purchasing power thus cre- 
ated will put an equal number of men to work 
in the production of consumer goods, we find 
that a market for the labor of 4,000,000 men 
will be created by this very moderate building 
program.” 


Desires Action—Louder Than Words 


It was pointed out by Mr. Harriman that all 
new homes can not be built in new areas specif- 
ically set off for them, adding “but I can not 
over-emphasize the importance of selling the 
neighborhood on the proper control of con- 
struction and maintenance.” 

He expressed in conclusion the hope that the 
conference “will not be one of those gatherings 
where merely papers are read, good dinners 
eaten, good fellowship is created and good 
resolutions passed.” 

“All these,” he added, “are good and desir- 
able, but I trust that out of this meeting will 
come some direct and continuing stimulus to 
the housing industry, and that possibly at no 
distant date we may reconvene to review what 
we have done. Let us have as our motto: Ac- 
tions speak louder than words.” 
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Appalachian Manufacturers Firmly Oppose 
Labor Laws, Urge Federal Tax Revision 


Cincinnati, Ouro, Nov. 22.—History was 
made at the annual meeting of Appalachian 
Hardwood Manufacturers (Inc.) at the Hotel 
Netherland Plaza Nov. 18, when the organiza- 
tion placed itself on record through resolutions 
demanding the immediate repeal of the un- 
distributed profits tax law, and drastic modifi- 
cations in the capital gains tax provisions. 


At the same time, the fifty-odd lumbermen 
present from ten States of the Appalachian 
region pledged themselves to write letters to 
their senators and congressmen, and to do their 
utmost to induce their employees to make sim- 
ilar intercession, as a means of defeating the 
revived Black-Connery wages-and-hours bill, 
against which lumbermen and other industri- 
alists from all parts of the Union mustered 
their forces at the last session of Congress. 


The session was one of the most important, 
both in point of attendance and accomplish- 
ment, that the Appalachian manufacturers have 
held in the ten years of their existence, and 
there was never a time in the all-day session 
that the body was not enthusiastically planning 
to do something which would inure to the last- 
ing benefit of the industry. 


States Reasons for ct, Wage-Hour 
Bi 


Following the address of J. J. Linehan, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Mowbray & Robinson 
Lumber Co., president of the organization, and 
an equally enlightening one from Carl H. Clen- 
dening, secretary-treasurer, the bulk of the 
morning session was taken up by an address 
by C. C. Sheppard, Clarks, La., president of 
the Louisiana Central Lumber Co. and former 
president of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, on the dangers to labor 
and industry, alike, which would arise from the 
adoption of the revamped Black-Connery wages- 
and-hours bill. 

Mr. Sheppard talked convincingly, and 
stressed the point that his appeal was not as 
a southerner, not as a Louwisianan, but as a 
free-born, liberty-loving American and as a 
lumberman and employer interested in the wel- 
fare of the industry and its employees. He was 
against the wages-and-hours bill because he 
was convinced it would not work any more 
than did the old NRA. 


The NRA was a failure, and recognized as 
such all over the country long before the Su- 
preme Court unanimously declared it unconsti- 
tutional. Under this proposed law, he said, the 
five-man Labor Board could authorize the sec- 
retary of labor to deputize an agent to “exam- 
ine your books, every record that you have in 
connection with your business; take copies of 
them; publish them, if she wants to; give them 
to your competitors if she wants to; investigate 
anything that your company may have done.” 


Price Fixing, Production Control Might 
Follow 


Mr. Sheppard said that if the law succeeded 
in establishing a 40-hour week at 40 cents an 
hour, the next step would be to fix prices, as 
was attempted under the NRA, and the next 
step would be to establish production control. 

“We had plenty of headaches over produc- 
tion control under the NRA,” he said. “We 
spent days and weeks and months, earnestly, 
seriously and honestly in efforts to solve these 
problems. Millions of dollars worth of time 
was given by the industry to help the Govern- 
ment work out these problems. We could not 
do it; they would not let us do it. You can not 
establish production control unless you estab- 
lish industrial birth control, which absolutely 


prohibits a man from going into business until 
the five-man board says he can come in.” 


Labor Would Be Disappointed By Results 


The speaker declared that if the bill should 
become a law, it would prove just as unpop- 
ular and just as unbearable to the working men 
as it would to the employer. He believed that 
labor unions themselves would protest against 
it and demand its repeal, because it would not 
do for them what they expect it to. Instead, 
he asserted, it would serve to sovietize indus- 
try and tend to enslave it. He predicted also 
that the farmers would be against the bill, 
because, although farm and domestic labor is 
exempted, the farmer can not be exempted from 
the evil effects of the bill’s operation. 

Mr. Sheppard closed by asking his hearers to 
do all in their power to induce their congress- 
men to vote against the bill. 


Many Condemn Tax Laws, Labor 
Proposals 
The speaker had hardly sat down, amid the 


applause of the gathering, before there were 
several manufacturers on their feet to demand 


Washington to be read at the dinner. The 
telegram read: 

“In annual meeting here today, the Appa- 
lachian Hardwood Manufacturers (Inc.), rep- 
resenting the hardwood lumber industry 
throughout West Virginia, Virginia, Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, North Carolina and bordering 
territory, unanimously pledged support to 
your effort to secure tax relief for business. 
Undistributed profits tax considered inde- 
fensible and should be repealed immediately. 
Capital gains provisions should be drastically 
modified. We are mailing copy of this tele- 
gram to senators and congressmen from 
above mentioned States.” 


Following discussion of Mr. Sheppard’s ad- 
dress, a paper was read by O. T. Swan, Osh- 
kosh, Wis., secretary-manager of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, in which he discussed the effects of the 
recent orders of the National Labor Relations 
Board in the Lake districts. 

Mr. Swan gave strong endorsement to the 
statements of Mr. Sheppard anent the prob- 
able abuses both to employers and employees 
should the wages-and-hours bill become a law. 
He said that the position taken by the southern 





Seated, left to right: M. R. McCorkle, McCorkle Lumber Corp., Stonega, Va.—director; J. J. Linehan, 

Mowbray & Robinson Lumber Co., Cincinnati—retiring president; E. R. Boyd, Virginia Hardwood Lum- 

ber Co., Tazewell, Va.—president; Fred Bringardner, Bringardner Lumber Co., Lexington, Ky.—director; 
H. E. Everley, Cincinnati—field engineer. 


Standing, left to right: L. C. Bonner, Cincinnati—field representative; C. H. Clendening, Cincinnati— 
secretary; E. M. Bonner, Atlas Lumber Co., Cincinnati—director; W. L. Cortelyou, Emory River Lumber 
Co., Lancing, Tenn.—director. 


that the meeting go on record for immediate 
repeal of the undistributed profits tax law, and 
in condemnation of the wages-and-hours bill. 
A number said that they had written their 
congressmen and senators, urging them to vote 
against the measure and to use their influence 
to bring about the repeal of the profits tax and 
the capital gains tax. President Linehan said: 
“From the tone of this meeting, it is hardly 
necessary to urge the members to make their 
protests. Most of them have already done it, 
but it will not do any harm to do it again and 
keep on doing it until they know how we feel.” 


Uniform National Labor Standards 
Impossible 


He said that the executive committee had 
already drafted a telegram to Morris Edwards, 
executive vice president of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce, who was instrumental 
in arranging a protest dinner at Washington 
on Nov. 18. The telegram was read by Sec- 
retary C. H. Clendening, and on motion unani- 
mously approved, and ordered despatched to 





lumber manufacturers on their protest against 
a uniform wage and hour schedule in all sec- 
tions of the Union was just and right. He 
stated that, in Michigan alone, there were dif- 
ferent scales of wages for differing industries 
based on different labor conditions and that 
it would be impossible, equitably, for a five- 
man Labor Board at Washington to fix wages 
and hours standards for all parts of the nation. 

Telling of conditions in the Lake districts, 
he said that freedom of speech and assembly 
had been denied to lumber operators when it 
came to advising with their men on matters 
pertaining to their welfare. Labor agents were 
permitted to say what they pleased, but bosses 
and workers were forbidden to speak to each 
other at labor meetings. He said also that the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act was not working 
satisfactorily. 


President Recommends Meetings in 
Consuming Centers 


In the annual address of President Linehan, 
he said that the scope of the work of the 
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Amemcanfiunbherman 


Consider Many Proposals for Merchandising Low Grade “Character 

Marked” Hardwoods by Giving Them New Forms--See Big Possibil- 

ities in Marketing Interior Paneling for Low-Cost Homes--Are Told 
That Connectors Widen Market for Hardwood Timbers 


association had been broadened considerably. 
“Our course collectively and individually al- 
ways has been, and will continue to be, a 
series of new beginnings, and with each ven- 
ture, we gain information of value. One out- 
standing and most encouraging thing throughout 
the year has been the co-operation received 
from our members. We frequently need help, 
material and data, as well as advice. The re- 
sponse to such requests clearly indicates we 
not only have a ‘trade extension’ membership, 
in the fullest sense of the term, but a staff 
that is constantly alert.” 

The president recommended a continuance of 
the quarterly meetings plan adopted last year, 
and also that a series of meetings be held at 
leading lumber consuming centers, “for the 
benefit of hardwood lumber salesmen and others 
interested in the distribution or use of hard- 
woods,” 


Secretary Reports Growth in Strength 
Secretary Clendening reported that the mem- 


bership of the association had had two acces- 
sions, which he felt were evidence of growing 





J. W. MAYHEW, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; 


Director for Western 
North Carolina 


R. J. CARROLL, 
Charleston, W. Va.; 


Director for South- 
ern West Virginia 


appreciation of the essential service rendered 
by it to the Appalachian hardwood industry. 
The financial position of the body was stronger 
than in the previous year. The year also wit- 
nessed a better balance between sales, produc- 
tion and shipments than was generally realized. 
These reports from 69 Appalachian band mill 
units showed that the year’s total sales were 
299,535,000 board feet; production, 303,247,000 
feet, and shipments 310,442,000 feet. 


Pay Tribute to Association President 


Following the adjournment of the morning 
session, the members and their guests were 
honored with a luncheon, at which Mr. Linehan 
presided. During the luncheon, John W. May- 
hew, vice president of the W. M. Ritter Co., 
made the presentation of a handsome desk set 
to Mr. Linehan as an appreciation of his valu- 
able services to the Appalachian lumber manu- 
facturers during the two years of his incum- 
bency as president. Mr. Mayhew regretted that 
Mr. Linehan had declined to be re-elected for 
a third term. 

During the afternoon session, interest was 
concentrated on the program for the broader 
utilization of low grade Appalachian hard- 





woods, particularly sound wormy and knotty 
oak. This problem was discussed by H. E. 
Everley, manager of the trade extension de- 
partment of the association, who explained that 
the advent of the all-steel automobile body had 
removed a market for millions of feet of sound 
wormy oak. Mr. Everley advanced a plan for 
use of sound wormy and knotty oak in hard- 
wood paneling of moderate-cost homes. 

Mr. Everley declared that he did not wish 
to raise any false hopes or convey the im- 
pression that the problems had been completely 
solved. Considerable time had been devoted to 
a study of the possibilities for relieving the 
plight of low-grade lumber of several Appa- 
lachian species, Mr. Everley said, through 
presently undeveloped markets. Studies led to 
the conclusion, that, with adequate and prompt 
cultivation of the low-cost and medium price 
housing demand and the casket industry, much 
of the depressing low-grade surpluses now in 
stock piles could be absorbed. 

He said that several coffin makers are using 
wormy oak in covered coffins and he felt that 
if casket manufacturers were given proper en- 





JOHN W. McCLURE, 
Chicago; 


Tells of Market for 
Character Marked 


0. T. SWAN, 
Oshkosh, Wis.; 


Discusses Labor Con- 
ditions 


couragement the practice would become more 
general. He recommended further studies and 
factory tests on sound wormy oak for coffin 
purposes. These tests should be made in more 
coffin plants, in order to give a broader ap- 
proach to the problem of costs as compared 
with competing woods. The findings of such 
studies should be made available to coffin mak- 
ers through suitable publications, personal in- 
terviews and other effective media. There was 
a probability of a demand for millions of feet 
of wormy oak for caskets, and this should be 
sufficient inducement to warrant the expendi- 
ture of both money and energy with the mini- 
mum of delay, in order that the oak market 
might be ready to supply the place in coffin 
factories made vacant by the disappearance of 
chestnut as a commercial factor. 

Interior paneling was another potential mar- 
ket for character-marked Appalachian hard- 
wood species, he said. The home building 
public had obtained a false impression of the 
probable cost of this panel hardwood lumber for 
interior finish. He believed that if a sufficient 
market could be obtained to place random width 
lumber in the same class as flooring in mill 
stocks, the present higher costs could be elimi- 


nated, in a measure, by the use of medium and 
low-grade hardwoods, for which at present a 
relatively small outlet exists. Product of the 
trim manufacturer is not made on a quantity 
basis, and every operation requires special at- 
tention and machine set-up to conform to dif- 
ferent specifications and designs. While these 
more expensive methods are necessary at pres- 
ent, it would be nevertheless possible, Mr. 
Everley thought, to reach a means whereby 
quantity output might be made possible to cus- 
tom planing mills and interior trim plants. This 
would bring about mass production of paneling 
on about the same basis as plank flooring from 
the rough lumber, and reduce its costs consid- 
erably, through development of the use of ran- 
dom width and length lumber in sound wormy 
oak and knotty oak, as well as other available 
woods, 


Opportunity Big to Offer Savings to 
Builder 


It was brought out that such paneling would 
take the place in living rooms and dining rooms 
of medium priced homes, of the higher cost 
of plastering and interior decorating caused by 
recent increases in wage scales of union plas- 
terers, wall paperers and other mechanics. If 
the cost of such random paneling could be re- 
duced through quantity production, Mr. Everley 
thought, an outlet would be found for millions 
of feet of comparatively low-grade cherry, wal- 
nut, oak, poplar and other character-marked 
hardwoods. “If but one wall of an average 
room in every house constructed in this country 
during 1937 were covered with the type of 
paneling under consideration,” he said, “13% 
million feet would be required. If the four 
walls of an average room in every tenth house 
were treated in like manner, 27 million feet 
of hardwoods would have been consumed in 
the manufacture of the finished material. On 
that basis, the annual lumber requirement for 
this purpose between 1922 and 1928 when the 
building industry was very active, would have 
been 81 million feet.” 


Character Marks Not Defects—Lend 
Interest, Charm 


John W. McClure, secretary-treasurer Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, Chicago, 
supplemented the remarks of Mr. Everley, 
bringing out the point that the character marks 
of trees which were formerly regarded as lum- 
ber defects have become real assets of beauty 
and charm for interior home decoration. “By 
encouraging the elimination of these character 
marks in the fabrication processes, lumbermen 
and industrial fabricators have achieved an ef- 
fect of monotonous sameness,” Mr. McClure 
said. 

“There will always be requirements where 
clear wood is desirable and preferable. For for- 
mal rooms where conventional designs are 
appropriate and cost is not a controling factor, 
clear wood and matched veneers may be used 
with all the artistry of skilled cabinet makers 
and interior decorators, but character-marked 
hardwoods in standard form may be installed 
throughout a home at costs comparable to plas- 
ter, attaining an atmosphere of luxury, with 
assurance that no two rooms will be alike, 
even though the same species of wood be used. 
A real accomplishment in conservation will be 
made by lumbermen when they sell the char- 
acter marks of wood for their interest and 
charm. At the same time, they will be con- 
ferring a real service to home builders by pass- 
ing on the low cost made possible through the 
use of this material.” 


(Continued on Page 59) o 
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Panels all in place and house completed. 
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Latest Research Findings Incorporated in 
Prefabricated Plywood House 


By R. F. LUXFORD 
Senior Engineer, Forest Products 
Laboratory* 


Mapison, Wis., Nov. 29.—Early in 1935 the 
Forest Products Laboratory built its first pre- 
fabricated plywood house. Another one-story 
prefabricated plywood house, consisting of a liv- 
ing room, kitchen, two bedrooms, bathroom, and 
utility room, has just been erected on the 
grounds of the Forest Products Laboratory 
here. This new house incorporates the latest 
findings in housing research. These findings 
include, among other things, the use of ply- 
wood made up with synthetic-resin adhesive, 
and provision of moisture barriers within wall, 
floor, and roof panels. Other interesting fea- 
tures of the new construction are the use of 
mineral insulation material, to increase fire re- 
sistance in addition to giving necessary heat 
and sound insulation, and provision of plywood 
floors with %-inch hardwood veneer as wear- 
ing surface. 


USES STANDARD UNITS MADE 
BY FACTORY METHODS 


This house will serve both as an example 
of the prefabricated method of all-wood con- 
struction, and as a test of its permanency under 
actual weather conditions. The house may also 
serve for the purpose of: obtaining additional 
research information, such as may be devel- 
oped in regard to the efficiency of the moisture 





*Maintained at Madison, Wis., by the Forest 
Service in co-operation with the University of 
Wisconsin. 


Pine. 


barriers thermal 
instance. 

The new house is a basic example of a sys- 
tem of prefabricated all-wood construction de- 
veloped in line with modern structural research 
and modern wood fabrication. The system is 
based on the use of standard units, sections, 
or panels to be made in large quantities by 
factory methods, and then assembled quickly 


and insulation used, for 


and without waste on the site. Its ultimate 
success will depend on good workmanship and 
technique in the construction of the plywood 
and house units, accurate dimensions of units, 
and efficient painting practice. 


PANELS ARE VIRTUALLY 
BOX GIRDERS 


Each panel in the Forest Products Labora- 
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FLOOR PLAN 


tory system of prefabricated construction con- 
sists of two plywood faces glued to either side 
of an inner structural framework to form what 
is virtually a box girder. While the use of 
plywood is much in evidence in this new house, 
it is interesting to note that the number of 
board feet of lumber approximates the number 
of square feet of plywood. 

The differences between the Laboratory’s 
panel system and the conventional type of con- 
struction are marked. To choose an example 
at random: In the conventional type of floor 
construction, the subfloor and finish floor are 
nailed to relatively deep joists. The subfloor 
is nailed diagonally in order to stiffen the 
building, but it is of little benefit to the strength 
of the floor framework. In contrast to the 
foregoing, each panel in the Laboratory’s sys- 
tem has a complete and continuous rigid joint 





Floor panels on foundation ready for fitting to- 
gether with spline connections. 
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between the plywood and the framework 
formed by the glue between the plywood and 
joists. This causes the entire panel to act as 
a unit like a box girder, and as a result the 
floor panels will deflect only about one-quarter 
as much under a given load as the joists act- 
ing alone. 


WALL PANELS SHOW 
STRENGTH IN TESTS 


A typical wall section, 4 by 8 feet in area, 
is shown herewith. The exterior panels are 
3 inches in thickness and consist of %-inch 
3-ply plywood on the outside, and %-inch 3- 
ply plywood on the inside. The framework 
consists of vertical members made of 1-inch 
material 234 inches wide, spaced approximately 
12 inches apart with two end headers to which 
the plywood faces are glued. The partition 
panels are also 4 by 8 feet. Both faces of the 
partition panels are, however, of %4-inch ply- 
wood, and the vertical members are 2% inches 
wide, the overall thickness being 3 inches. 

Experiments indicate that these panels when 





First roof panel being put in place. Strips on panel 
fit into grooves of wall sections for tying roof and 
walls together. 





tested as a beam require a load of more than 
200 pounds per square foot to cause failure. 
A 60-mile wind has a pressure of about 12 
pounds per square foot, which is approximately 
<_< the load required to break the 
pane 

The plywood projects beyond the framework 
of the panel, forming a continuous right-angle 
groove 234 inches wide and 1% inches deep 
entirely around the panel. A portion of the 
sill fits up into this groove. A 2% by 2%- 
inch solid vertical member is fitted into the 
grooves on the sides of adjacent wall panels. 
This vertical member serves as a connecting 
piece between panels, and also carries a part 
of the roof and floor loads. At the roof a strip 
glued ta the roof panel fits down into the 
groove at the top of the panel. After assembly, 
the wall, floor, and roof panels are securely 
fastened by screws or nails to those parts which 
fit into the groove, tying wall, foundation, and 
roof together. 


OUTSIDE JOINTS SEALED 
BY MASTIC 


The edges of the face of the panel forming 
the interior house wall are beveled to form a 
V-joint when the panels are assembled. The 
panels forming the exterior surface are beveled 
on the outside and inside edges, the outside 
bevel to form a V- 
joint similar to that 
for the interior wall 
surfaces, but slightly 
opened, and the in- 
side bevel to form a 
pocket for mastic 
which is placed be- 
tween the panels di- 
rectly after erection. 
This pocket permits 
a sufficient amount of 
mastic to be placed 
between the panels 
so that it will re- 
main plastic indefi- 
nitely, and thereby 
make a tight and 
permanent seal 
against the entrance 
of moisture and infil- 
tration of air at the 
exterior panel joints. 





All house panels as- 
sembled and garage 
nearing completion. 
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FLOOR PANELS PROVIDE FOR 
ABOVE-NORMAL LOADS 


The floor panels are 4 feet wide and 12 feet 
long. The upper face is %-inch plywood of 
five plies, and the lower face is %-inch ply- 
wood of three plies. These faces are glued 
to a structural framework consisting of three 
nominal 2 by 6-inch members, spaced approxi- 
mately 24 inches apart, with end headers. All 
parts of the panels act as a unit, and therefore 
the panels can be substituted for the usual 2 
by 10-inch joists spaced 16 inches apart as 
ordinarily used in house construction. 


The lateral edges of the floor panels are 
grooved to permit a spline connection for the 
distribution of weight to adjacent panels. When 
panels of this type are tested as a beam over 
a 13%4-foot span, more than 300 pounds per 
square foot is required to cause failure. Ac- 
cordingly, the panels far exceed in strength 
any loads normally put upon them. 


With the exception of the kitchen and the 
utility room, the upper 54-inch plywood is faced 
with birch K- inch thick to form the wearing 
and finished floor surface. This construction 
eliminates the necessity of putting a finished 
floor over a subfloor as in ordinary construc- 
tion. 


ROOF PANELS SEALED, PROTECTED 
BY CAULKING COMPOUND 


The roof panels are similar to the floor pan- 
els in construction. The top plywood covering 
the roof panels was cut back % inch to allow 
a groove between the panels, and this groove 
was filled with a caulking compound. With 
this size of groove, it is believed that the 
caulking compound in the joint would remain 
plastic for a long time and, therefore, form 
a better and more permanent seal. After the 
joints were filled, the entire roof was covered 
with a material similar to a thin caulking 
compound. 


HOT-PRESSED, RESIN-BONDED 
PLYWOOD USED 


All exterior surfaces of the house described 
here are of hot-pressed resin-bonded plywood. 
The use of plywood in the past for outside 
permanent construction has not always proved 
satisfactory, because the glues available were 
not sufficiently resistant to weathering. With 
the introduction of the resin type of glues, 
this situation has changed. At present, ply- 


wood glued with the hot- pressed resin glues 
is being used more and more for outside, with 
every 


indication that it will withstand the 
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weather indefinitely without the plies separat- 
ing, provided ordinary care, such as painting 
the edges and surfaces, is used. Resin-bonded 
plywood has also been used for interior sur- 
faces, because of its somewhat greater fire re- 
sistance which will be mentioned more in detail 
later. 


MOISTURE BARRIERS BEHIND INTER- 
IOR FACES PROTECT INSULATION 


Coincident with the introduction during re- 
cent years of more moisture into homes by 
means of humidifying apparatus, houses are 
also being made tighter by the use af storm 
windows, weather strips, and the more general 
use of insulation within the walls and roofs. 
In houses loosely constructed, the moisture- 
laden air, which flows from the warm inside 
toward the outside, is easily carried away; 
however, in houses with good insulation and 
tighter construction, either of conventional type 
or prefabricated, the moisture is not easily 
carried away, and, when it reaches the cooler 
areas within the wall, it condenses. Over ex- 
tended periods, considerable moisture accumu- 
lates, the insulation becomes wet, and its effi- 
ciency is greatly reduced. Even when warm 
weather arrives, the moisture disappears slowly 
and makes conditions favorable for rust, mold, 
and decay. Many paint problems, such as the 
peeling of outside paint, also arise from the 
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VERTICAL WALL PANEL JOINT 


accumulation of moisture within the walls. 
Obviously it is very important to prevent such 
conditions, and, therefore, moisture barriers 
have been used in the outside walls of this 
house. 

The moisture barriers used consist of as- 
phalt-impregnated and coated paper weighing 
50 pounds per 500 square feet. The barriers 
are placed within the panel and against the 
back face of the inner walls, against the back 
of the upper face of the floor panels, and 
against the back of the lower face of the roof 
panels; that is, in all cases the moisture bar- 
riers are placed within the panels and against 
the back of the face nearest the inside of the 
room. 


FRAMING ALSO PROTECTED 
AGAINST MOISTURE 


A moisture barrier is placed in each space 
between framing members, and consists of a 
single piece of paper so folded as to fit snugly 
against the plywood face and along the sides 
of the framing members. Those parts of the 
sides of framing members that are in contact 
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MOISTURE BARRIER 
GROOVE 


EXTERIOR WALL PANEL 


coating of asphalt paint just before the bar- 
rier was placed, after which the barriers were 
held to the framing members with wire staples 
at intervals of not more than 6 inches, to keep 
the paper tightly against the framing members 
and in contact with the fresh asphalt paint. 


WALL SPACES FILLED WITH 
MINERAL WOOL INSULATION 


The walls of the house are 3 inches overall, 
with a 2% or 2%-inch inside space, depending 
upon the thickness of the plywood used. This 
space is entirely filled with a mineral wood in- 
sulation, giving a coefficient of heat transmission 
for the wall of approximately 0.13. This is 
superior to ordinary construction with % inch 
of blanket insulation. In addition, the use of 
large plywood sheets in wall panels is very 
effective in making the structure wind tight. 
Insulation has also been placed in the partition 
walls for sound-deadening purposes. 

The floor panels are insulated with nominal 
2-inch mineral wool bats, and the roof panels 
with 4-inch bats. 


RESIN BONDING RESISTS 
SEPARATION DURING FIRE 


Fire tests of plywood at the Forest Products 
Laboratory show that the plies of vegetable- 
glued plywood separate while burning, whereas 
the plies of resin-bonded plywood do not. 
Resin-bonded plywood will therefore give some- 
what greater resistance to fire than will ply- 
wood glued with a vegetable glue. On this 
account, and also because it offers somewhat 
greater resistance to the passage of moisture, 
resin-bonded plywood was selected for the in- 
side walls as well as the outside walls. 

To obtain greater fire resistance, a mineral 
wool of high density was selected as an insu- 
lating material. 


ROOM INTERIORS ARE 
IN BIRCH AND FIR 


The floor area of the house is 24 by 36 feet. 
The house includes a 12 by 20 living room, 
kitchen, two bedrooms, bath, connecting halls, 
and utility room. In addition, there is a coat 
closet and a linen closet off the main hall, two 
closets in the larger bedroom, and a wardrobe 
closet in the smaller bedroom. Placed close 
to the house there is also a large garage, with 
a space at one end partitioned off for storage. 
The garage is connected to the house by a roof 
made of roof panels. 

The living room walls are of birch finished 
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color. The floors are of birch-faced plywood, 
as are all other floors, except the kitchen and 
utility room, which are of Douglas fir ply- 
wood. The walls of the hall are also of birch, 
finished natural. The walls of the other rooms 
are of Douglas fir painted. 

The house is heated with an oil burner. A 
warm air forced circulation system is used, and 
the heating ducts are confined mostly to that 
portion of the hall connecting the various 
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rooms. This portion of the hall has a lowered 
ceiling to accommodate the ducts. 

A post and plank foundation of creosoted 
wood has been used. 

John W. Root, of Holabird & Root, Chicago, 
was consulting architect, and the Goodwillie- 
Green Box Co., Rockford, Ill., was the con- 
tractor. 


TWO-STORY PREFABRICATED 
HOUSE BEING PLANNED 


In prefabricated houses there is a decided 
tendency toward one-story homes. It is, how- 
ever, both practical and feasible to erect two- 
story houses with prefabricated panels as 
constructed by the Forest Products Laboratory. 
Plans for such a house have already been pre- 
pared. The units for this house are now being 
built, and the house will be erected on the 
Laboratory grounds near the one-story house 
here described. 
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Western Permits Decline But To 
Date Are Ahead of '36 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 27.—During 
October building activity in the far western 
States continued its rather steady decline. Com- 
pared with the same month last year, October 
permits showed a decline of about 38.6 percent. 
The decline in residential building permits from 
both the previous month and October of last 
year was less severe than in other types of 
building, according to building permit figures 
as reported to the analysis and research de- 
partment of the Bank of America by approxi- 
mately fifty representative cities in the eight 
western States. 

October’s permits in the fifty western cities 
had a total dollar value of $12,496,317, as com- 
pared with $20,138,494 in the previous month, 
and $20,338,131 in October 1936. This repre- 
sents a decline of 37.9 percent from September, 
and a loss of 38.6 percent from October of last 
year. In making the September to October 
comparison it should be noted that a single 
permit issued during September in Los An- 
geles for a new Federal Building had a value 
of $6,268,440. Excluding this unusually large 
permit, the October decline from the previous 
month amounted to only 9.9 percent. With this 
permit excluded, each month since April has 
shown a decline from its previous month, and 
the past three months had lower permit values 
than their corresponding 1936 months. Aside 
from February of this year, when permits were 
slightly less than in October, the value of per- 
mits in the latter month was the lowest re- 
ported in nineteen months. 

For the first ten months of this year the 
value of building permits still shows a gain 
over the same period last year. The increase 
at the end of ten months was 9.1 percent which 
compares with a gain of about 21 percent at 
the end of six months, and a gain of 16 per- 
cent at the end of nine months. 

On the basis that building permits from rep- 
resentative cities within each State are indica- 
tive of the trend of building for the entire State, 
it was noted that four of the eight States 
showed a higher value of permits during Octo- 
ber than in the previous month, and three States 
showed increases over October, 1936. The 
States to gain over September were: New 
Mexico, Idaho, Nevada, and Washington. Those 
to show an increase over October last year 
were Nevada, New Mexico, and Utah. 

For the first ten months of 1937, the total 
value of all permits issued in thirty-two prin- 
cipal California’s cities amounted to $140,116,- 
704, or 7.8 percent more than during a similar 
period in 1936, and 87.1 percent greater than 
in 1935. Residential building activity was at a 
higher level in six out of eleven principal Cali- 
fornia cities during October than in the previ- 
ous month. Compared with last year, the dol- 
lar value of residential permits issued during 
October, 1937, was less in each of the eleven 
principal cities. During the first ten months of 
the year, residential building in eleven princi- 
pal California cities showed a gain of about 20.5 
percent over the same period last year. 





Fir Exporters Appoint Executive; 
Withdraw Far East Manager 


SEATTLE, Wasu., Nov. 27.—George W. Vilas, 
formerly with the Robert Dollar Co., at Shang- 
hai, China, has been appointed assistant man- 
ager of the Douglas Fir Export Co., this city, 
according to an announcement of L. E. Force, 
its president and general manager. 

M. E. Blackmar, Far Eastern representative 
of the Douglas Fir Export Co., with headquar- 
ters in Osaka, Japan, is visiting its headquar- 
ters office here. Mr. Blackmar’s return to the 
Orient awaits developments in the Sino-Japan- 
ese war, which has virtually put a stop to lum- 
ber importing. 





Announcement of 


THE GREEN LUMBER COMPANY 
LAUREL, MISSISSIPPI 


The Lumber Manufacturing Division of Eastman, Gardiner 
& Company has been purchased by the Green Lumber Com- 
pany, and henceforth will be conducted by that company. 


Eastman, Gardiner & Company wish to take this occasion 
to express their appreciation for the business entrusted to 
them in the past, and to bespeak for the Green Lumber 
Company a continuation of the relationship which has here- 
tofore existed. 


The domicile of the Green Lumber Company is Laurel, 
Mississippi, and the officials are as follows: 


CHARLES GREEN, President P. A. ROGERS, Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
P. S. GARDINER, Vice Pres. C. D. GIBBES, Secy.-Treas. 
D. W. WINN, General Sales Manager 


LAUREL, MISSISSIPPI 
October 9, 1937 


















OAK FLOORING ¢FpaR LINING HARDWOODS 
Williams & Voris Flooring 


Famous‘for Fine Finish 





Here’s Oak Flooring at its best—velvety 
smooth, beautiful in color, uniform in texture 
—a choice product of precision manufacture. 
It will please your customers and win good 
will. Cedar Closet Lining of exceptional 
quality. Large stocks of Mixed Hardwoods. 
Straight or mixed cars. Let us quote on your 
needs. 





WILLIAMS & VORIS LUMBER CO.,  cuattanooca, tenn. 








OREGON. 
AMERICAN 
YELLOW FIR 


We will be glad to have you con- 
sult us about your needs in Yellow 
Fir--Common Lumber, Boards, Di- 

mension -- kiln- dried, smooth-end- 
trimmed, sorted for length. With a long 
cut of virgin timber, a big modern mill 
and 34 dry kilns we can serve you in a 

way that will please you. Write us today. 










Oregon - American Lumber Corporation, 
VERNONIA, OREGON 
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CAPITOL HILL AGAIN STRIVES TO 


Farmer Wants Larger Aid; Labor, Higher Wages, While Business 
Demands Reduced Taxation--New Housing Measure to Aid Recovery 


[By AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Staff Correspondent] 


WasHincton, D. C., Dec. 1—The Presi- 
dent’s recommendations to Congress to liberalize 
the Federal Housing Act, with a view to en- 
couraging home construction on a wide scale 
by private capital, with the Federal Government 
standing behind the program with its guaranty, 
seems to be meeting with wide approval. The 
one danger seen in this latest Rooseveltian proj- 
ect is that practical realities may be lost sight 
of in the enthusiasm for the rather glittering 
scheme. 

Everybody will hope that, assuming Con- 
gressional approval of the changes sought in 
existing law, the scheme will work in a big 
way, making the wheels of the lumber industry 
and other building material and equipment in- 
dustries turn at a largely increased tempo, and 
putting large numbers of good citizens back to 
work. 








Direct Importers of 


BALSA WOOD 


Primavera, Rosewood, Mahogany, 
Guanacaste, Cedar -- Logs 


F.C. LUTHI & CO., ww onveans. LC: 

















Lindsey 8-Wheel Tractor Wagons are 
ideal for tractor logging. They are used 
singly or in trains. 


LINDSEY 8-Wheel Log 
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Skidders. 
LINDSEY WAGON CO. 
Sole Manufacturers LAUREL, MISS. 








Getting Big Program Started Takes Time 


But on close scrutiny one fails to find any 
millennial hopes even in this new program, 
Miracles just do not happen overnight in the 
housing field. So we must not look for all the 
wheels to start turning on a moment’s notice, or 
expect to see individual homes or apartments 
for sale or for rent rising on every vacant lot 
or hilltop just like that. Indeed, if the new 
housing program is to do the job expected of 
it, time will be required to get it under way, 
and more time to get it going in good shape 
throughout the country. 

On the whole, it is very promising. Even if 
it should go half as far as its sponsors hope, 
it would be a grand thing for lumber and other 
building materials, and for the entire national 
community. We can join in the applause with- 
out taking our feet off solid ground, and share 
the hope of the Administration that the pro- 
gram will help materially in reversing the pres- 
ent business recession and giving recovery an- 
other and stouter start in the right direction. 


Farm Plans Threaten Tax Increase 


Meanwhile, the legislative machinery is 
grinding slowly as the special session ap- 
proaches the end of the third week. With both 
Senate and House of Representatives consider- 
ing new farm bills that differ radically in some 
particulars, the atmosphere is still decidedly 
cloudy. The President did not promote speed 
on these measures when he wrote to Senator 
Barkley (D-Ky), Democratic leader of the 
Senate, that the new farm program must not 
exceed in cost the half billion dollars available 
within the present tax structure—unless Con- 
gress is prepared to vote additional taxes to 
cover the excess. Everybody who has studied 
these bills is satisfied the cost can not be kept 
within $500,000,000. Secretary Wallace was 
quoted only recently as stating that for two 
major crops alone, the additional cost would be 
around $200,000,000. Already farm groups not 
within the scope of either bill are demanding 
to know where they come in and why they are 
being discriminated against. Some farm bill is 
bound to pass. Precisely what it will be re- 
mains to be disclosed after both branches act 
on their respective measures, and the committee 
of conference seeks to iron out the differences. 


Wage-Hour Bill Must Jump Many Hurdles 


As for wage and hour legislation, with the 
C. I. O. lining up for the pending bill, still 
stalled in the House committee on rules, and the 
A. F. of L. taking a stand against it unless 
changed in many important particulars, even a 
Solomon would have difficulty predicting ac- 
curately what will be the final outcome. It will 
surprise many if any wage-and-hour bill gets 
through before the regular session, which begins 
the first week in January. In fact, some ob- 
servers entertain grave doubt that any wage- 
and-hour legislation will make the grade soon. 
But there is a possibility that the discharge 
petition in the House will be signed by a ma- 
jority of members, thus forcing the bill out of 
the rules committee. Such action, however, 
would throw the measure wide open to debate 
and amendment. If certain changes widely de- 
manded should be made by the House, the bill 
then must run the conference gauntlet. So 
what, if anything, will eventuate in the way of 
Federal control of hours and wages remains in 
the lap of the gods, 


Tax Revision Plans Encourage Business 


The tax revision sentiment has developed so 
enormously that even the President at last is 
definitely on record as favoring the lifting of 
“unjust” taxes, and has announced his willing- 
ness to have this done during the special ses- 
sion, or any time the Congress is prepared to 
pass a proper bill for that purpose. Leaders 
in both House and Senate are convinced that 
no general tax revision bill can be put through 
before the regular session. There is a growing 
sentiment for making retroactive any modifica- 
tion in the capital gains and losses tax and the 
undistributed corporate profits tax. That such 
modifications will be made is now quite appar- 
ent, and the psychological effect on business and 
industry should be good, whether action is taken 
before Santa Claus time or early in the regular 
session. Whether a retroactive feature will be 
written into the tax measure is open to question. 


Highway Cut Aims at Balanced Budget 


Citizens in general doubtless will approve the 
apparent determination of the President to do 
something affirmative toward bringing Uncle 
Sam’s budget into balance. While politicians 
look askance at Mr. Roosevelt’s recommenda- 
tion that authorizations for Federal highway aid 
be sharply reduced and returned to the pre-New 
Deal basis, this is along the line toward a 
balanced budget. If the President’s recom- 
mendation in this regard is ignored by Congress, 
it will not be the fault of those stout members 
who long have demanded a balanced budget and 
an end of extravagant spending. Since the 
major part of the huge appropriations for 
highways since early 1933 has been on an emer- 
gency basis, not requiring the States to match 
Federal funds, both the States and their repre- 
sentatives in Congress naturally like the present 
set-up. They have been getting literally thou- 
sands of improved highways and even streets 
at the expense of the general taxpayer. State 
officials and politicans are human, just like the 
rest of us. 

Anyhow, the legislative machine keeps going 
round and round. Sometime it will pause long 
enough to come out somewhere. 


INTERIOR STILL FIGHTS AGRICULTURE 
FOR CONTROL OF SERVICES 


Wasurncron, D. C., Nov. 29.—The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association has not let up in its 
fight to prevent the transfer of the Forest 
Service from the Department of Agriculture, 
where it logically belongs, to Mr. Ickes’ pro- 
posed new Department of Conservation. Pos- 
sibly Mr. Ickes thinks he could do a lot better 
job toward conserving American forests than 
can the Forest Service. He has tackled a lot of 
jobs since he came into the Roosevelt cabinet, 
and for the most part has handled them in good 
shape. Some folks have long felt that the 
doughty Secretary of the Interior and Public 
Works Administrator already has entirely too 
many irons in the fire for any one official, no 
matter how honest and able, to give all of them 
the direct attention which their importance de- 
mands. 

Anyhow, the American Forestry Association 
has just gone on record again both against the 
transfer of the Forest Service out of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the proposed 
change of the name of the Department of the 
Interior to Department of Conservation, It 
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CURE NATION’S ILLS 


Governmental Reorganization and Trade 
Treaties Continue to Be Battled Over 


contends that the transfer of the Forest Service 
to Mr. Ickes would be neither economical nor 
efficient. And this goes, also, for the Soil Con- 
servation Service and the Biological Survey, 
both of which are under the wing or the good 
right arm of Secretary Wallace. Whatever else 
may be said about Mr. Wallace, he is inclined 
to be hard when another cabineteer begins to 
hint that he give up this and that cherished and 
time-honored activity of the Department of 
Agriculture. Maybe if the agitation grows in- 
tense enough, we can get the two cabinet mem- 
bers into the ring and let them fight it out to 
a finish. That would at least be an interesting 
scrap. 


TRADE NEGOTIATIONS WITH CANADA 
NEED WATCHING 


Wasuincrton, D. C., Dec. 1.—While looking 
forward to the consummation of the proposed 
trade agreement between the United States and 
Great Britain in the hope it will result in im- 
provement in the export of lumber to the Brit- 
ish Dominions, which is now at a very low 
ebb, lumbermen are somewhat disturbed over 
the prospect of a new agreement with Canada, 
our friendly neighbor to the North. They feel 
that they have been getting the short end of 
the stick ever since the original Canadian agree- 
ment was negotiated in 1935. This agreement 
would expire by its own terms at the end of 
1938, unless extended by mutual consent. The 
announcement that spade work has been in 
progress since August looking to the extension 
and expansion of the United States-Canadian 
agreement came from Ottawa. Among other 
things, the story said that these negotiations 
would continue, regardless of the outcome of 
the effort to reach a trade agreement with Great 
Britain. Now that the American lumber in- 
dustry is aware that new negotiations with 
Canada are under way, it can be depended upon 
to do everything reasonably possible to see that 
it gets a square deal. 


FOREST SERVICE TO ADMINISTER 
RESETTLEMENT PROJECT 


WasuincTon, D. C., Nov. 30.—The Mera- 
mec Resettlement Project, within the Clark 
national forest purchase unit in Missouri, has 
been transferred to the administration of the 
Forest Service by an administrative order 
signed by W. R. Gregg, acting secretary of 
agriculture. The 3,099 acres of land involved 
were originally optioned by the Resettlement 
Administration, now the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. It consists of scattered tracts of 
sub-marginal farm land within the purchase 
unit, which are to be retired from farm use. 
The area thus comes under the forest manage- 
ment practices applied by the Forest Service 
in the administration of other lands. 


SMALLER CITY BUILDING GAINED 
MOST IN 1937 


WasuHincTon, D. C., Dec. 1—Secretary of 
Labor Perkins has announced that dwelling 
units were provided in new buildings for 167,216 
families in the entire urban area of the United 
States during the first nine months of 1937, an 
increase of approximately 20,000 units or 13 
percent as compared with the corresponding 
Period of 1936. 

“These estimates,” said Secretary Perkins, 
“are based on building permit reports re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
frori more than 1,500 cities having a popu- 
lation of approximately 59,000,000, or 85 per- 


cent of the entire urban population of the 
United States. The urban area of the United 
States, as defined by the Census Bureau, con- 
sists of 5,165 cities with an aggregate popu- 
lation in 1930 of 68,955,000. While there was 
a substantial gain during the first nine 
months as a whole, a reversal of the trend 
during ihe third quarter resulted in a drop 
of 22 percent in the number of dwelling units 
provided in this period as compared with 
July, August and September, 1936. 

“The Bureau’s -figures for the first nine 
months of the year show there were gains 
in the total number of family dwelling units 
provided in all cities other than those hav- 
ing a population of half a million or more, 
as compared with the same period of last 
year. The rate of increase was much greater 
in the smaller than in the larger cities. 
The numbers of one-family and two-family 
dwellings both show substantial increases.” 


October Decline Was in Home Building 


Secretary Perkins also announced that build- 
ing activity in October as measured by permit 
valuations was lower than during either the 
preceding month or the corresponding month 
last year. The total value of permits issued in 
October in 1,496 cities of 2,500 or over was 4 
percent less than in September, and 5 percent 
less than in October of 1936. 

“These decreases,” she added, “were brought 
about by a decline in indicated expenditures for 
new residential buildings and additions, altera- 
tions and repairs to existing structures. There 
was a pronounced increase in the value of new 
non-residential buildings.” 





President on Housing 


(Continued from Page 31) 


industrial leaders here in an effort to pre- 
sent the reaction to the President’s pro- 
posals. Dealers are making no profit on 
some materials, due to low prices, the 
newspaper was told. 


Reporting the reaction of lumber and 
materia] executives, the News stated: 


“Fred Bailey, of Bailey & Alling Lumber Co., 
expressed the view that a ‘lot of co-operation’ 
will be necessary to lower the cost of homes. 
At present, because of labor and other costs, 
there is little incentive, he said, to build homes, 
as their ultimate cost is such that people can 
not buy them. 


“Another material man stated that a lot has 
to be done before the industry can be stabilized. 
Labor, he said, would make more money by 
reducing its hourly wage scale, because there 
would be more building. He was inclined to 
think that labor is making ‘a big mistake’ by 
insisting upon high hourly wages. 

“He also pointed to the realtors’ commis- 
sions as an element of the cost to the prospec- 
tive home owner, suggesting that commissions 
are out of line with services rendered. 


“An executive of the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co. at Port Newark was inclined to think the 
program might be worked out. It ought to stim- 
ulate home building by interesting private cap- 
ital he said. He added that people must have 
sufficient income to purchase a home. The main 
benefit of the President’s program, he thought, 
would be psychological.” 
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WHEN you need Hard- 

woods, Hemlock or 
Cedar, try our Mixed Car 
Service. We have the 
timber and the equipment 
including modern dry kilns 
to take care of your 
needs, 
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Our new flooring plant is equipped 
with the most improved type machines. 
You'll appreciate the better manufacture 
and superior quality of WELLS Flooring. 
Try a car now at low prices. 
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MAMNUYVFAOC TVYVRER S 
MENOMINEE MICHIGAN. 
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KNEELAND - McLURG 


‘‘KORRECT BRAND”’ 


ago wart FLOORING 


AND BIRCH 


has a national reputation for superior quality 
and manufacture. Our most modern plant, 
years of experience, expert workmanship and 
desire te maintain ‘‘Korrect Brand” reputa- 
tion guarantees this superiority. 


Try a car now and always be 
a "Korrect Brand" customer. 


s Kneeland - McLurg Flooring Co. 
: PHILLIPS, WISCONSIN 
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YO U R REQUIREMENTS FOR 
4/4” 6/4” 8/4” 


ONE,COMMON AND 
BETTER NORTHERN 


HARD MAPLE 


CAN BE PROMPTLY FILLED 
FROM OUR LARGE WELL 


17 AIR DRIED STOCKS 


VON PLATEN - FOX COMPANY 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN 
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Ma New Ideas for Changed Times... 
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Exterior view of two widths installed in one building. Note treat- 
ment of head to harmonize with door panels 


Newark, N. J., Nov. 29.—Clark & Co., who operate a retail 
lumber and building material yard and a millwork plant in this 
city, announced a few days ago the surprising results of a well- 
planned change they made in their business several years ago. 
The change was made to keep pace with altered conditions in 
the neighborhood in which the plant is located, and to help the 
company weather the depression. 

“Clark & Co.,” said Henry B. Clark, “was established as 
a retail lumber and millwork plant in Newark over sixty years 
ago. Like other successful businesses in those days, we plowed 
profits back into plant and equipment, and expanded. Stock 
millwork as we know it today was unknown then; therefore 
our sales of millwork which we manufactured ourselves were 
a large part of our business. 


Finding New Line for Utilization of Plant 


“With time, Newark grew into a large industrial city, and 
in. recent years residential construction has been confined to 
multiple-family dwellings of the apartment house type. The 
building of individual homes was largely in the outlying com- 
munities, which were being served very well by many smaller 
yards which had started up here. Stock millwork was 
readily available from many of the stock millwork houses which 
had been established, and we found ourselves with a large and 
expensive plant when the depression struck. 

“After a thorough study of the economic situation and our 
geographic location, and having tried some of the panaceas being 
broadcast at, the time, we decided that concentration on the sale 
of overhead doors for garages and industrial plants could net a 
satisfactory volume of business. We made that move in the 
dark days of the depression in 1931, and were successful from 
the beginning. 


Developed Special Design for Garage Door 


“While we were selling doors, we studied them carefully, and 
finally developed one of our own design. As we had a well 
equipped mill, and were thoroughly familiar with special mill- 
work, the problem of making door panels was easily overcome. 
In developing the door, we considered the matter of strength, 
and determined to use wood panels reinforced on each rail with 


t 


Two doors add to the appearance of this residence garage 


Re-Built Business on 


Basis of Garage Doors 
...as Trade Turned to Stock Millwork 


steel angles to which we applied and spot-welded special hinges. 
To manufacture such a door required considerable metal-work- 
ing equipment as additions to our shop. We trained mechanics 
to install the doors, and have developed a competent service 
department. Patent applications for the design are pending. 


“With a limited amount of advertising we have developed a 
satisfactory acceptance, and now find ourselves in the position 
of having to appoint distributors to take care of the increasing 
demand. One of the strange sequels to our door manufacturing 
activities is that sales of the doors have brought an unusual 





View of interior of Clark overhead door with cut-out view of 
angle reinforcement at rails. Note combination of wood and 
glass panels 


amount of profitable business in other building products from 
home owners, public garages and warehouses. 
New Ideas Brought Improvement in Sales 


“We have also developed an efficient and inexpensive operator 
for the doors, and we are pleased to report that a new idea 








Exterior view of single door in wide opening of public garage 
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plus a satisfactory product has helped us to maintain our posi- 
tion and improve our business in spite of greatly changed condi- 
tions through an extended depression.” 

Wood panels of the doors are chemically treated, and joined 
together with waterproof glue. Operation is on constantly 
lubricated ball bearings by means of a 19-strand phosphor 
bronze-covered steel cable. Panels can be supplied in wood, 
glass or a combination of both. Springs are guaranteed for 
five years, and all track and track assemblies are protected by 
rust-resisting enamel. The doors are available for all sizes of 


openings, and can be supplied to harmonize with various archi- 





Battery of doors installed in public garage 


tectural treatments of the structures in which they are installed. 
A cylinder lock, located for convenient operation, is standard 
equipment. An accompanying photograph of the interior of 
one of the doors includes a cut-out section showing the angle 
reinforcement of the rails. 





How Proposed U.S. Housing 
Program May Be Utilized by 
Prospective Home Builder 


Officials of the Federal Housing Administration believe that 
if Congress provides for the proposed changes in the National 
Housing Act as suggested in the message of President Roose- 
velt it will be a simple matter for a person with $600 to build 
a $6,000 home. 

According to an official of the FHA a person with $600 in 
cash or a plot of ground worth $600 who wanted to own a 
home would first consult an architect and decide on plans for 
his house. These plans then would be taken to a bank or other 
lending institution. Here it would be decided whether or not 
the institution would be willing to make an insured mortgage 
loan of $5,400. 

If the lending institution approved, the prospective home 
owner then would go to the local Federaf Housing Administra- 
tion office and make application for mortgage insurance. This 
office then would make a thorough study of plans for the house, 
its location and credit rating of the applicant. If these were 
found satisfactory the FHA office would make a “firm com- 
mitment” to insure the mortgage. This commitment would 
mean that the Government promised to protect the lender’s 
investment in the home by paying off the loan and taking 
over the house if the borrower failed to keep up his payments. 

The money then would ‘be advanced and construction of the 
house would proceed. When the home was completed the 
lender would hold a mortgage against it, insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration. 

Under the present system the prospective home owner would 
have to put up $1,200 on a $6,000 house instead of $600 as 
provided under the President’s recommendation. Officials of 
FHA said that payments on a $6,000 house including taxes 
and fire insurance, under the proposed new system, would 
average slightly under $50 a month, compared with an average 
of between $55 and $60 under the present program. In addi- 
tion to reducing the down payment, the new program would 
reduce mortgage carrying charges. 
(Continued on page 66) 
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IMPORTANT! Walker-Turner Co., Inc., offers 
this tool as proof that precision small machines 
can be built at a low price. Building small 
power tools only, we have spent years in in- 
tensive small tool research, engineering and 
production. You can safely buy this tool and 
expect a full measure of 
accuracy and long service 
for a low price. 
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16’ 
BAND SAW 
$96.25 


without base, motor 
or mitre gauge 


Versatile—does the work of rip, cross-cut, jig, and mitre saws! 
Rips straight parallel edges any length by use of the adjustable 
fence. Exact angles measured by the mitre gauge. Arcs, circles, 
and scrolls as fed. Bevel cuts, any angle to 45°, by the patented 
table tilting device. 


Has amazing capacity and speed: Blade to frame 16". Upper 
guide to table 12”. Twenty-nine thousand feet of saw teeth a 
minute slice through thin stock or “hog” their way through big 
beams. . . . Safety: Blade completely covered. All-around wheel 
guards, back blade guard, telescoping front guard. . . . Strength 
and precision: Rigid frame, cast in one piece, balanced wheels 
faced with rubber, 1/2 H.P. capacitor start motor recommended, 
ball bearings on shafts and guides. 


Compare its uses, its features, its price, any way you will. You'll 
see why this Walker-Turner BN1125 Band Saw is certain to be 
a “best seller”. Write for the 1938 catalog describing this tool 
and Walker-Turner’s three full lines of power tools in three 
price ranges. Dealer plan on request. Walker-Turner Co., Inc., 
35127 Berckman St., Plainfield, N. J. 


WALKER-TURNER 


mesid. POWER TOOLS 
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Some of the width of the unique 
lumber yard was sacrificed in order 
to show the 300-foot depth of the 
shed which is ideal for lumber storage 
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Former Factory 
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One has to take a second look to 
reach the end of the long center 
driveway flanked on each side with 
neat bins of good quality lumber 


Now Used to “Make” Lumber Sales 


LANSING, Micu., Nov. 29.—Perhaps a 
sow’s ear may not make a fine purse, but 
in this capital city of Michigan is a for- 
mer factory building which makes a lum- 
ber shed worth writing a story about. It 
would be difficult to find a structure more 
easily adapted to the requirements of a 
lumber and building material business 
than was the one purchased by A. J. 
Hager a couple of years ago. The fac- 
tory was erected for the production 
of machinery, and consequently is of 
strong, time-resisting construction. There 
seems to be no reason why the present 
lumber shed should not be good for gen- 


A. J. Hager is shown with a company sign the 
American Lumberman writer thought catchy. It 
reads: “Buy Quality Building Materials; Quality 


Doesn't Cost—lIt Pays” 


Ve 
el, 





erations of retailing. 

There can be no question about the 
fineness of the shed’s facilities. It has a 
front entrance on a street, and the con- 
crete driveway extends the full 300-foot 
length of the building. There is ample 
room for delivery trucks to pass each 
other on the drive, and an exit on one 
side at the rear makes it unnecessary to 
turn a load around within the shed. With 
a solid, re-enforced floor under the whole 
building, lumber and other items have 
the best of protection. The shed is sixty 
feet wide in front, and eighty feet wide 
in back. Mr. Hager stated that at least a 


million and a half feet of lumber can be 
stored. An ideal workshop occupies a 
room 23x68 feet across the rear of the 
structure, and two men are kept busy in 
it making counters, department store 
racks, bars and other equipment. All 
types of saws, a planer, jointer, shaper, 
drill and other mill equipment are in op- 
eration in the handy shop. A wing meas- 
uring 52x128 feet was added on one side 
of the shed recently to house additional 
stock. 


An unusual feature of the “yard in a 
shed” is the protection given the com- 
pany’s stock of interior finish and mould- 


Two of the firm's trucks are shown in the shed. All of the bins are in perfect 
position for both loading and unloading stock. .Windows in an unbroken stretch 
near the roof on each side of the driveway afford abundant light for workmen 


within the building at all times of the day 
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One corner of the shed shows a portion 

of the roofing and blanket insulation han- 

dled. Nails are kept in the room in the 
right background 





ings, and the house doors and _ sash. 
There were two rooms to one side of the 
center drive which Mr. Hager trans- 
formed into ideal, dust-proof space for 
keeping the above items. By having this 
stock separated from other in the shed, 
it is clean all the time and customers are 


able to make studious selections without 
having their attention distracted by sur- 
rounding stock. 


It is easy to unload railroad cars from 
the siding next to the Hager shed. The 
dock has a slight downgrade which pro- 
pels a load of lumber or other stock from 
the car into the shed’s center driveway 
with only a little guiding by a workman 
necessary. There are two of these siding 
docks which simplify and quicken the 
jobs of restocking bins. 


These are the two rooms, mentioned in 

the story, where mouldings, interior finish, 

and all kinds of doors and sash are kept 
fresh and clean 





Mr. Hager is known not only for hav- 
ing been in the retail lumber business in 
Lansing for nearly twenty-five years, but 
is nationally prominent through his two 
terms as president of the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers Association in 


1930-31 and 1931-32. 
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Bives-Coueman 


“Omak-Kwality” Lumber Products in Mixed Cars 





The big Biles-Coleman line of “Omak-Kwality” 
Products has long been famous for superior qual- 
ity and unfailing reliability. One reason is that Biles- 
Coleman controls all operations, from the cutting 
of the timber to the shipping of the finished prod- 


uct. Quality is maintained and safeguarded 
through every stage of production. 


All “Omak-Kwality” products are cut from Okano- 
gan Soft Pine—Ponderosa Pine at its finest and best. 
Made in modern mills, on modern machines, by 


men who are masters of their trade, these products 
are the last word in manufacturing perfection and 
lasting dependability. 

While we specialize in “O.-K.’’ Window, Door and 
Cellar Frames, we also make a superior line of 
Cut-to-length Mouldings, Casing, Base, Paper- 
wrapped Cut-to-Length Interior Trim, Finishing 
Lumber, Furniture Specialties, Box Shook. 


From this assortment, we are glad to make up Mixed 
Car assortments to meet your particular needs. 


Write or wire today for quotation and full information concerning “Omak Kwality” Products. 


BilesColeman Lumber Co, vaSeaKron,. 














PanEROsA 
PINE is" 


KLAMATH 
District 

Klamath has long been known for 
the fine quality of its Ponderosa 
Pine. Crater Lake begins with this 
dependable, basic quality and main- 
tains it through to delivery to you. 
Depend on us for your needs in 


Selects - Common 


S4S or Rough 
Shop and Box 
Let Us Quote on Your Needs 


CRATER LAKE 
BOX & LUMBER CO. 


SPRAGUE RIVER, OREGON 


Huntington Taylor, - General Manager 








THE FEATHER RIVER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


CALIFORNIA 
SOFT PINE, 


WHITE FIR and INCENSE CEDAR 
Annual Production 50,000,000 Ft. 


LUMBER, BOX SHOOK 
and MOULDINGS 
Mills and Sales Office: 


DELLEKER, PLUMAS COUNTY, CALIF. 
We are member of Western Pine Association 














SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


FIR 


TIMBERS, YARD STOCK, FACTORY CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
26th YEAR 











O TIMBER ESTIMATORS 0 
JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Cruises and Valuations 
JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 


Old Town, Ruttan Block, 
Maine Port Arthur, Ontario 
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Budding Lumber Camp Journalist 


VaLsetz, Ore., Nov. 27.—This little sawmill 
town, about 90 miles southwest of Portland, 
is an isolated spot reached only by the Valley 
& Siletz Railroad. It is the home of Cobbs & 
Mitchell Co., lumber manufacturing concern 
with many years of Michigan lumber history 
behind it and now a large factor in the Oregon 
lumber industry. The company owns the rail- 
road, the big mill with 30,000 feet hourly capac- 
ity, maintains the school and all the community 
activities. Valsetz is also the home of a bud- 
ding young genius, discovered in the lumber 
camp cook house recently when 10-year old 
Dorothy Anne Hobson produced the first num- 
ber of the “Valsetz Star,” a one-sheet news- 
paper, composed of wit, news and innuendo. 

Dorothy is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Hobson, under whose supervision the 
company’s cook house and dormitory system are 
operated. She sits down to breakfast, dinner 
and supper seven days a week with about two 
hundred husky millworkers and loggers, and is 
undoubtedly cook house favorite. The “Valsetz 
Star” was her idea, and having signed up 
Nellie Hendrickson, her school chum, as as- 
sistant editor, she prepared the first edition on 
a school scratch pad and put up the question of 
its publication at the company dinner. Herbert 
A. Templeton, who handles the sales of the 
lumber company, and who comes here from 
Portland on regular visits, was contacted, and 
arrangements made for mimeographing the 
newsy sheet. How much the young editor ap- 
preciated this favor is evidenced by the follow- 
ing excerpt from the second number : 

“Mr. Templeton is a very kind man; he is 
helping us by publishing our paper. He has 
not asked for any money yet, but we think 
he will the next time he comes up. We will 
not have much for Xmas if he wants his pay. 
Everybody says he is a kind man.” 

Since women are in the Diplomatic Service 
nowadays, there would seem to be a brilliant 
future for Dorothy Anne, even if the publishing 
business does not pan out. However, all is not 
rosy in the sanctum as Dorothy very frankly 


lets her readers know by her “Special Editor’s 
Note” which heads the first column of the 
Thanksgiving number: 


“This may be our last issue as we are going 
broke. We have to pay out so much money. 
We have to pay our publishers in Portland, and 
we have to buy stamps and paper. Daddy says 
the Republicans could save us but there aren’t 
any. Mr. Starr told us to keep struggling, but 
Nellie, who helps me with the paper, says she 
is getting tired struggling as we haven’t divided 
up the money yet. I have it all. But we will 
divide before Xmas.” 

Incidentally, the “banner” carries the legend: 
“Price 1 cents per copy.” The Thanksgiving 
number carried the following “Things to be 
thankful for :” 

“That our living room only leaks in one corner 
instead of all over. 

“That the new truck road didn’t slide into 
the pond. 

“That they have snow in Seattle instead of 
here.” 


This little Oregon girl has a real sense of 
humor and a quick and alert mind. The fol- 
lowing may not be an original joke, but if it 
isn’t, certainly this writer has failed to meet 
up with it heretofore: “Well, good night,” said 
Mrs. Hobson, leaving the party, “I hope I 
haven’t kept you up too late.” “Not at all,” 
replied the hostess, yawning, “We would have 
been getting up soon anyway.” The news items 
consist of birth and school entertainment notices, 
a little about Sunday school, about the visit of 
the company’s president, Mr. Mitchell, who just 
occasionally visits here from his home in Cadil- 
lac, Mich., and such little hints as “On Tues- 
days after school we have secret meetings as 
we are making Xmas presents for our parents.” 
It is a question as to which is getting the most 
fun out of the “Valsetz Star,” the two young 
editors, or the rest of the town. It is to be 
hoped that “Xmas” hopes will be amply ful- 
filled by the number of pennies the Valsetzians 
dig up between now and the 25th. 


Wood Regains Engineers’ Favor for 
Waterworks Use 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 27.—Timber 
construction has found widespread and increas- 
ing acceptance by designers and operators of 
waterworks during recent years, largely be- 
cause of an alteration of the views of engineers 
as to the relative values of socalled “permanent 
construction.” Edgar A. Brown, chief engi- 
neer of the California Redwood Association, 
discussing this matter at the recent annual con- 
vention of the California section, American 
Water Works Association, said: 

This change of views is the result of the 
rapid growth of our cities and the outmod- 
ing of many waterworks structures which, 
so far as physical life goes, were in their 
prime. Consequently the engineer has learned 
to look more to a span of thirty-five years 
than to the permanence of a century. Like- 
wise he has revised his views of the salvage 
from socalled permanent materials, scanning 
with increased interest the flexibility in ac- 
complishing changes and the greater salvage 
percentages possible in timber structures. 

Waterworks structures, by their very 
nature, demand material of lasting quality. 
Destructive agencies are ever present from 
the point of water storage through every 
phase of transmission systems. Wood, while 
looked upon by some as only semi-permanent 
construction, has frequently demonstrated 
itself to be more resistant to the elements 
than the socalled permanent materials. 

The endless chain of progress has resulted 
in enforced scrapping of many scores of 
socalled permanent systems with relatively 
little salvage. More and more it becomes 


evident that it is more economical to plan for 
a 35-year span of life for waterworks than 





the 100 years accredited to permanent con- 
struction as long as all factors of safety are 
met. 

Especially are such savings preferable 
when the socalled durable woods, such as 
California redwood and red- cypress, are 
specified, neither of which needs to receive 
special treatment to acquire the necessary 
qualities of durability. Even species which 
in their natural state are not specifically re- 
sistant to decay, may now be artificially im- 
pregnated to attain such resistance. 

Both California redwood and cypress have 
given full opportunity to observe and check 
their properties of durability in waterworks 
usage, with their respective trade associa- 
tions now fully able to recommend and specify 
the proper grades of heartwood for use in 
such structures. 

The first known use of redwood in water- 
works was at. Mission San Carlos, Calif. 
where in 1779 the mission padres built a red- 
wood stave tank which served for more than 
100 years. Many examples of early redwood 
dams, flumes, basins, tanks and other out- 
posts of an extensive use of redwood have 
been traced. 

Today, California redwood and its com- 
panion durable wood, cypress, are in wide use 
for wood stave pipe construction, for con- 
tinuous stave flumes, storage tanks, connec- 
ting flumes, baffles in storage tanks of other 
materials, filter bed construction, reservoir 
covers and countless other uses. 


WATCH FOR Practical, Mod- 
erate Cost House Plan with 
Complete List of Materials. 
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Remembered 


Strange, when Thanksgiving rolls around, 
And heaven hears earth’s joyful sound, 
The things that we remember then 

Are not the things esteemed by men 

In other months and other days. 

When heaven hears Thanksgiving’s praise, 
The things that cause that happy shout 
Are things we hadn’t thought about. 


We saw the fields in August, yet 
Observed abundance with regret, 
In April saw the forge’s fire, 

And yet complained about the hire. 
November brings us darker skies, 
When April fades and August dies, 
But, if the forge’s fire goes out, 
The job is what we think about. 


In August much we talk of price, 

But not when fields are white with ice, 
For now we see the food within 

The laden crib, the loaded bin. 

Yes, now we know how greatly blest 
The worker, farmer, all the rest, 
Remember, and forget our doubt, 

The things we hadn’t thought about. 


We See b' the Papers 


All Congress should do is undo. 


A good deed can wait; only the bad must be 
rushed. 


_ When the bus drivers are striking, anyway it 
isn’t us. 

The easiest way to balance the budget is to 
take off a few weights. 


Freedom is like virtue: the people who boast 
about it most have it least. 


The Japanese may not like Chinese methods 
but they do like Chinese customs. 


Autoists are looking forward to winter, when 
the roads will be passable again. 


In the horse-and-buggy days it was the roads 
that were impassable. Now it is the motor- 
trucks. 


The two hardest things in the world to take 
seem to be castor oil and Madrid. 

The beggars’ union in Mexico claims 1,500,- 
000 members. But it ought to see ours. 

The trouble with a Democratic senator is that 
you can’t depend on him to stay wrong. 


Chicago scientist reports “a general flying 
apart of the whole universe.” We thought so. 

Automobile production has fallen off sharply, 
but we are still cracking them up about as fast. 

Most European countries have plenty of chips 
on their shoulders, but not many on the table. 

“There is less hope than ever, and I am sure 
the worst is yet to come,” said Dr. John P. 
Buwalda. 

But, let us hasten to add, he was referring 
to the Los Angeles landslide, and not to the 
Administration. 

The two best things that the Lord did for the 
United States were the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. 


The President’s car has just made a right- 
hand turn, but is still some distance from the 
highway. 

_ A professor is a fellow who still thinks that 
It is the theory that is right and the fact that 
is wrong. 

_ Congress now has the simple problem of giv- 
ing the farm vote a billion dollars without 
spending anything. 

This is a government of checks and balances, 
except that we haven’t any balance, and are 
running out of checks. 


Spent an hour in Washington the other day, 
for the first time since April. In fact, we don’t 
get there much oftener than Mr. Roosevelt. 


Only 17 more shopping days before Christ- 
mas, so we'd better hurry and buy other peo- 
ple those things we wish we could afford for 
ourselves. 


Between Trains 


SPRINGFIELD, ILt.—Several hundred graduate 
nurses gave us attention here today, but it was 
entirely auditory, the occasion being their an- 
nual State convention. They let us eat as much 
as we wished, and as much as we wanted; and 
we shall always remember that once we did as 
we darned please. We fecall on another oc- 
casion coming out from under the ether and 
asking for a steak and getting a bowl of soup. 
After all, there is nothing to make you appreci- 
ate the blessings of the present like remember- 
ing the troubles of the past. 


BaTtLe CreEK, MicH.—Back to Battle Creek, 
this time with the Michigan Building & Loan 
League; and, for a lumberman, that is getting 
pretty close to home. Not a building and loan 
association in Michigan failed during the de- 
pression. Of course, it’s all right to borrow 
from the government if you want to pay a little 
higher interest, or you want to borrow more 
than you are entitled to; but, on the other hand 
there is some advantage in borrowing from men 
you know, and who know your needs, and won't 
lend you more than they know you cam pay. 
Better to have a little and keep it, than a lot 
and lose it. 


Davenport, Iowa.—The four blue lodges of 
Davenport combined in a Past Masters’ Night 
tonight and honored all of their past masters and 
the ladies. They say that 900 of us sat down 
to dinner together, which is a good thing for 
900 people to do, whether they are past mast- 
ers or postmasters or future masters or what. 
We have no doubt there were some lumber- 
men scattered through the crowd, but the 
trouble with a lumberman is that he looks so 
much alike that it is hard to tell him apart. We 
ought to have something to distinguish our of- 
fice. A light sprinkling of sawdust on our 
Sunday suit would help some. Or we might 
come in one of these paper suits you read about, 
made up of past-due bills of our customers, a 
good supply of which could be found around 
almost any retail lumber yard office. 


A Touch of Frost 


When autumn comes we bank the barn, 
Chink up the cracks, the roof repair. 
The summertime will little warn, 
But when the wind is cold we care. 
In spring we never bother much 
About the winter sure to be. 
It seems we always need a touch 
Of frost to make us really see. 


The autumn makes us winter-wise ; 
We learn but little from the spring. 
But when November grays the skies, 
Then living is a different thing. 
At last we think about the wood, 
The need of fire in colder days. 
Then life at last is understood— 
But even then some fool delays. 


Yet as the winter comes to years 
It also comes to human lives. 
The wise may wait until it nears, 
But fools will wait till it arrives, 
May wait until too late to plan, 
May wait until the chance is lost, 
Although it comes to every man, 
The warning of a touch of frost. 
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SALLIS 





Dense 
Mississippi 
Pine 


You can sell Sallis 
Lumber with 100% 
assurance that it will 
be in all ways satis- 
factory to your cus- 
tomers. Our two 
modern mills pro- 
duce highest quality 
stock — Yard and 
Shed Items, Eased- 
Edge Dimension, 
Flooring, Ceiling, 
Siding, Finish, 
Mouldings, Casing, 
Base. 
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CALCASIEU 
YELLOW PINE 


Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 





Eased Edge Dimension 


Timbers, chemically treated to 
prevent stain. 











[N DUSTRIA 
LUMBER CO.,Inc. 
ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 





Specialists in 


NO. 2 


AIR DRIED BOARDS 


Can also supply other well- 
manufactured Short Leaf items 
—Lignasan treated stock — 


prompt, careful service. Write 
and tell us what you need. 





HURTSBORO, 
ALABAMA 
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Lumber Dealer Co-Ordinates Home- 


“What have I got to offer 
the prospective home builder, 
the average man who has only 
a vague idea of what an FHA 
loan is and how to get it, who 
knows little or nothing about 
quality materials, contractors 
and building procedures and 
costs? What can I do to sim- 
plify his problem, co-ordinate 
the various phases of the pro- 
gram, and as a result, increase 
my own business?” 

These are questions which 
thousands of lumber dealers 
have asked themselves, and 
answered to the complete sat- 
isfaction of everyone con- 
cerned. One of the best an- 
swers we have seen, and one 
which has resulted in bringing 
a large volume of residence 
construction that has contin- 
ued through an ordinarily dull 
season, was furnished by the 
Grayson Lumber Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. The answer, 
brietly stated, is that the com- 
pany has set itself up as a 
clearing house for all home 
building problems, and has 
organized itself to render a 
complete building service, in- 
cluding the arrangement of 
loans, furnishing of plans and 
materials and supervision of 
contractor operations. 

Newspaper advertisements, 
of which the one reproduced 
here is typical, are inserted 
regularly in the local papers. 
The advertisements state the 
complete service the company 
is equipped and eager to give, 
indicate by the check list the 
complete line of building ma- 
terials handled, suggest that 
there is such a thing as qual- 
ity material, and invite in- 
quiries. These newspaper in- 
sertions draw prospects stead- 
ily. In addition, the company 
receives a daily report service 
giving information on all pro- 
jected and contemplated new 
homes. 

To the owners named on 
these reports, personalized let- 
ters are sent, and these letters 
have been productive of a 
large volume of business. One 
of the letters is reproduced 
here: 

Nov. 15, 1937. 
Mr. George H. Watson, 


914 So. 30th St., Apt. No. 3. 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Dear Sir: 

We have information that you 
plan building a residence in the 
very near future. and we offer 


Building 


our assistance to you in deciding 
upon the specifications for your 
lumber and building materials. 
We are enclosing, herewith, a 
little booklet entitled “Questions 
Before the House,” and we be- 
lieve if you will read and study 
this booklet, the information con- 
tained therein will be very valu- 
able to one contemplating building 
a home. 

It has been our experience that 
homes built with inadequate foun-. 
dations, and improper construction 
of the framework, are the homes 
that are continually giving the 
owners trouble, and for that rea- 
son we heartily recommend qual- 
ity materials and workmanship in 
the building of the foundation and 
framework of your house. 

We specialize in quality materials, 


Factors 


such as longleaf framing, chemi- 
cally treated for sap stain, all 
double-end-trimmed and thoroughly 
seasoned; also, of course, we han- 
dle all building materials such as 
cement, roofing, lime, plaster, 
paints, hardwood flooring etc. 

We would be pleased to recom- 
mend to you the names of one or 
more contractors to figure your 
job for you, inasmuch as we be- 
lieve we know the reputation of 
most of the contractors in the Bir- 
mingham district. 

Our services to you along this 
line are free for the asking. We 
hope we may hear from you. 

Yours very truly, 


Grayson LuMBER COMPANY. 
By: C. H. Grayson. 


It will be noted that there is 





months—low interest rate. 


mend contractors. 







For Building 
Information 


Phone 9-1131 
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“UNCLE SAM” SAYS 
BUILD A HOME 


Grayson Lumber Company, operating the largest, most completely stocked 
lumber and building material concern in the district will help you get an 
FHA loan up to 80% of the cost of your house and lot which you pay back 
in convenient monthly payments at jow interest in 10 to 20 years. 
paying rent, stop moving; build a home of your own. 


If you wish to repair or remodel your property we will help you get the 


money—$100 to $2.000—for building material and labor costs. No mortgage 
to sign, no red tape, no lawyer’s fee, 


We will give you reliable building information, free estimates, recom- 


When You Build or Repair Always Specify 
Grade-Marked, Trade-Marked Lumber 


(Every Piece Has the Grade Stamp) 
Yes, we sell Ru-Ber-Oid Roofing and 


* °° ° * * Clip and Mail This Coupon ° °° ° ° 
* CHECK ITEMS IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED AND MAIL ° 
® COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION, COSTS, ETC. SEND TO ° 
e@ GRAYSON LUMBER CO., BIRMINGHAM, ALA. . 
e ( ) New Home ( ) Hardwood ( ) Garage e 
( ) Remodeling Floors ( ) Back Fence es 
* ( ) Additionc! ( ) KitchenCabinet( ) Chicken House 
° Rooms ( ) Brick Veneer ( ) Barn ° 
e ( ) New Roof ( ) Floors ( ) New Store e 
a ( ) Repainting Refinizhed Front ‘ 
<< We Do Not Contract But Will Get Contractors In , 
‘s Touch With You e 
7 NAME eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeed a 
= ADDRESS ore ee eww een eee eee eee eeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeee . 


This Service is Available Only to Jefferson County Building Operations 


eee 6 ON 


Stop 


You repay monthly in 12 to 36 


Phelan-Faust Paint 









no direct solicitation of busi- 
ness in the letter. The only ap- 
proach to a sales message is 
the simple statement that the 
company handles a full line of 
quality materials, and this is 
included largely to convince 
the addressee that the com- 
pany has the necessary expe- 
rience to offer the kind of help 
that the remainder of the let- 
ter extends to the prospective 
builder. 

C. H. Grayson, president of 
the company, is a member of 
the small house committee of 
the Birmingham Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association. Last 
summer, in co-operation with 
the association, he erected sev- 
eral small homes to demon- 
strate that building costs are 
not out of line. The homes 
were visited by thousands of 
interested persons, in many of 
whom was stimulated a desire 
to build which has been crys- 
talized. 





Canadians Arrange for 
Addresses on Wood 


Characteristics 
Toronto, OntT., Nov. 29.—A 


series of lectures, under the aus- 
pices of the White Pine Bureau, 
and with the co-operation of the 
Forest Products Laboratories of 
Canada, is being arranged, to be 
held in Toronto through the com- 
ing winter. The lectures will be 
held from 5:30 to 6:30 p. m., in a 
suitable building at the University 
of Toronto, the program being as 
follows: 


Dec. 10—Address by W. J. Le- 
Clair on “Lumber Seasoning.” This 
will be a discussion of yard and 
kiln drying practices, and season- 
ing requirements for different uses. 
Mr. LeClair is manager of the 
White Pine Bureau, and was for- 
merly chief of the divisions of 
lumber seasoning and wood utiliza- 
tion, of the Forest Products Lab- 
oratories of Canada. 


Jan. 21—Address by G. H. 
Rochester, chief of the division of 
timber mechanics, of the Labora- 














tories, on “Timber Mechanics”’— | 


strength tests of Canadian wood 
species, and their co-relation to 
lumber uses. 


Feb. 18—Address by J. D. Hale, 
chief of the division of timber 
physics, of the Laboratories, on 
“Wood Structure and Identifica- 
tion of Wood Species.” 


March 18—Address by J. H. 
Harkom, chief of the division of 
wood preservation, of the Labora- 
tories, on “Wood Preservative and 
Fireproofing Treatments.” 
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sah va straight as a die — 

. com- there are no crooked pieces to discard, or to slow 

vill be up erection . ... because Stanley Track Brackets 

an are easy to install; they lock any number of sec- 

ing as tions of track into one unbroken unit that’s 
permanent... . because Stanley Hangers, ball 

J ae | and roller bearing, have two-way adjustment that 

‘d and provides permanently against sagging or binding 

cil — and the whole unit makes possible fingertip 

‘ew operation of doors up to 1000 pounds in weight. 
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awe only three sizes of Stanley Track and Hangers 

to meet the requirements of any sliding door. 
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California Retailers’ 


Studied at 


Det Monte, Cauir., Nov. 27.—With a busi- 
ness and social program hailed as outstanding 
in the history of the organization, and an at- 
tendance practically double that of last year, 
the California Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
met in annual convention at Hotel Del Monte, 
here, on Thursday and Friday, Nov. 4 and 5. 

Registration totaled 319, against 164 last year. 
The increase was credited to the reorganiza- 
tion of the association; whereby membership 
now is mainly by organized groups; an even 
larger attendance is expected for next year. 
J. O. Handley, M. J. Murphy (Inc.), Carmel, 
Calif., general chairman of the convention com- 
mittee, was given a vote of thanks for the 
excellence of the convention program. 


Entertainment Features Brighten Program 


Thursday morning was given over to regis- 
tration and renewal of acquaintances, the after- 
noon to a golf tournament, and the evening to 
the annual stag dinner. All of Friday was 
taken up with the business program, with the 
annual banquet, entertainment and dance in the 
evening. Under the leadership of Fred Holmes, 
of Holmes-Eureka Lumber Co., San Francisco, 
a breakfast meeting of the redwood relations 
committee and the retailers was held Thursday 
morning, followed by a business meeting of the 
redwood relations committee. 

At the morning business session on Friday, 
George C. Burnett, Burnett Lumber Co., Tulare, 
presided; and at the afternoon session, Paul 
Hallingby, Lumber & Allied Products Institute, 
Los Angeles. 

The new talking picture, “Here’s How,” of 
the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, was shown. It 
was directed by W. W. Woodbridge, manager 
of the bureau. 


Speakers Discuss Problems of Business Man 


The first speaker was E. C. Parker, Patten- 
Blinn Lumber Co., Los Angeles, president of 
the California Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 
His subject was “How Can the State Associa- 
tion Help You to Make Better Profits.” 

Speaking on “What Has the Lumber Rela- 
tions Committee Accomplished,’ W. K. Ken- 
drick, Valley Lumber Co., Fresno, gave a brief 
history of the committee, organized in 1930 as 
the redwood relations committee, and suggested 
expansion of the work of the committee to in- 
clude other branches of the industry. 

Introduced by Kenneth Smith, Lumber & 
Allied Products Institute, Los Angeles, Leon- 
ard E. Read, San Francisco, western manager 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
gave an interesting talk on “Where Are We 
Heading? Where Are Legislation and Compe- 
tition Leading Us?” 


Should Be United in Dealings with Labor 


Almon E. Roth, president Waterfront Em- 
ployers’ Association of the Pacific Coast and 
former comptroller of Stanford University, ad- 
dressed the assemblage on the subject, “What 
Can the Lumber Industry Learn from the 
Waterfront’s Experiment in Collective Bargain- 
ing?” He told of what had been accomplished 
by his organization in collective bargaining with 
maritime unions, and pointed out that the lum- 
ber industry could adopt such tactics with profit. 
He praised voluntary agreements over arbitra- 
tion, as it is evident that union men have little 
faith in arbitration. He urged the lumbermen 
to band together for a solid front to organized 
labor and advised the establishment of a joint 
labor relations board. 


Advises Knowing Competitors Better 
“After Thirty-five Years. Why I Believe 


Supporting Associations Is a Good Investment, 
Based on Thirty-five Years’ Experience as a 
Member of Retail Lumber Associations,” was 
discussed by Henry S. Patten, Patten-Blinn 


Amercanfiumberman 


Problems 


Big Annual 


Lumber Co., Los Angeles. He said he consid- 
ered the amount his firm pays annually for asso- 
ciation work to be well spent. In urging all 
dealers to join a local association, and auto- 
matically the State association, he pointed out 
that every dealer can profit by knowing his 
competitors better. 

A thorough explanation of the “Federal Home 
Building Service Plan” was presented in an 
address by Austin Moore, deputy regional re- 
conditioning supervisor, region 6, Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation, San Francisco. 


J. Wesley Cupp, attorney, Los Angeles, ex- 
plained “What are the Fair Trade and Unfair 
Practices Acts” and then answered many ques- 
tions including some on the Robinson-Patman 


ct. j 
Then followed an industry forum, covering 
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a wide range of subjects, which proved to be 
a time saver for the one-day business session: 

President E. C. Parker gave an opinion as 
to the advisability of uniform cost accounting, 
and told of a survey on the cost of doing busi- 
ness in Los Angeles. 

Much discussion was centered on the question 
“Is It Proper to Give Free Plans?” Many 
affirmative answers were given to the question, 
“Should We Co-operate With the Government 
in Promoting the Building of Low Cost 
Homes?” The question, “Should the 5 Percent 
Cash Discount Allowed in Southern California 
Be Abolished?” brought out support proving 
the plan a success. “Yes,” was the answer to 
the question, “Does Yard Modernization Pay.” 
Kenneth Smith and Warren Tillson, Tres Rios 
Lumbermen’s Club, Modesto, had all the an- 
swers for the question, “How Can Abuses of 
Grade-Marking Be Eliminated.” Answering the 
concluding question of the forum, President 
E. C. Parker said that the association had ar- 
ranged for a blanket policy with the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Casualty Co., which is available 
to all members. 

A special program of sports and entertain- 
ment was enjoyed by the ladies. 


Cypress Producers Consider-- 


Promotion and Housing, Rail Rates and Foreign 
Trade, Federal Labor Legislation and Taxation 


--At Opening of Semiannual 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

JACKSONVILLE, FLa., Dec. 1.—Keyed to a fast 
tempo by President C. R. Macpherson, of 
Palatka, Fla., the thirty-second semiannual ses- 
sion of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association today heard addresses by two out- 
standing speakers, adopted resolutions opposing 
the Black-Connery wages-and-hours bill; ad- 
vocating changes in the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act; immediate repeal of the undistrib- 
uted profits tax; and dealing with other mat- 
ters deemed important to the industry. 


Rate Matters of Increasing Importance 


Perhaps the keynote of the convention was 
an impromptu statement by President Macpher- 
son voicing the belief that rate matters are 
likely to be of increasing importance to lumber- 
men during the next few years. This state- 
ment was made in connection with discussions 
revolving around the report of Secretary T. M. 
True, who dealt with various rate matters in 
which the cypress association is interested. 


Business Can Provide Nation's Housing 


The association declared by resolution “com- 
fortable, convenient and economical small homes 
can be produced at costs ranging in different 
regions between $1,200 and $5,000 per unit, in- 
cluding the cost of the land. The Southern 
Cypress Association believes that the solution 
of the problem of housing for families of small, 
but reasonably dependable, income is the proper 
encouragement by the Government of the efforts 
of private industry. This may be through suit- 
able permanent provision for mortgage insur- 
ance, moderate interest rates, and longer periods 
of amortization; and through well planned ac- 
tivity in public education.” 


Want Fairer Deal in Foreign Trade 


Another resolution dealt with foreign trade 
in the following terms: “The Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association asks the U. S. De- 
partment of State to continue its effort to secure 
the abandonment of foreign discriminations 
against American lumber, including especially 
the British Empire preferential tariffs, prefer- 
ential to the Canadian lumber trade and dis- 
criminatory against American lumber. The re- 
ciprocal trade agreement with Canada by its 





terms is subject to revision at the end of next 
year. The renewal of that agreement should be 
contingent upon the restoration of the Amer- 
ican import tariff and excise taxes on imported 
lumber, as provided by the Acts of Congress, 
and their increase by 50 percent, as authorized 
in the terms of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act.” 


Industry Should Co-operate on Housing 


George Wathen, assistant secretary of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
and Hal P. Alston, director of research for the 
California Redwood Association, were the day’s 
featured speakers. A summary of the activities 
of the National association was given by Mr. 
Wathen in his address, delivered in the after- 
noon, following a brief recess for luncheon, 
which was served in the assembly hall. The 
speaker stressed the fact that the cypress asso- 
ciation is one of the sixteen subsidiary or re- 
gional groups comprising his organization, and 
bespoke the interest of its membership in the 
general activities of the National body. His 
address dealt at some length with factors affect- 
ing the prosperity of lumbermen of the nation, 
and stressed the benefits likely to accrue to all 
of its branches through co-operation with the 
Federal administration’s housing program. 


Tells of Contacts with Specifiers 


Mr. Alston discussed the importance of oper- 
ators in the durable woods species working to 
offset the constantly increasing inroads of the 
manufacturers of substitute materials. The 
speaker told of his experience in contacting 
yard operators, architects, bankers and insur- 
ance mortgage loan officials, with a view to 
promoting interest in securing the specifica- 
tion of lumber in construction. He expressed 
the view that the lumber industry may accom- 
plish more in securing the needed co-operation 
through bankers and insurance executives than 
in any other way. 


Secretary Tells of Results and Plans 


B. R. Ellis, the association’s consulting rep- 
resentative, reviewed promotion work of the 
past six months, and gave data relative to pos- 
sible participation in the New York World's 
Fair. He declared that the most effective pro- 
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motion ever done by the association was through 
its exhibits at the Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion in Chicago and the Great Lakes Exposition 
at Cleveland. He recounted the excellent work 
recently accomplished in New York, told of the 
success of experiments being made in the salt 
seasoning of cypress, urged greater participa- 
tion in research, and altogether gave a most 
enlightening report of the helpful results of the 
field work that has been done. 

Matters having to do with rates occupied a 
considerable portion of the convention session. 
The report on rate problems made by Secre- 
tary True was an illuminating picture of the 
situation confronting the industry, and empha- 
sized the importance of close attention to these 
matters, and active co-operation with the Na- 
tional association in the effort to prevent the 
unduly high advances on lumber rates that are 
being asked by the railroads. 

After the convention adjourned, the directors 
held an executive session. 


Ontario Directors Act on 
Government Relations 


Toronto, Ont., Nov. 29.—The directors of 
the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion held a meeting in the Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, on Nov. 19. There was a large at- 
tendance from all parts of the Province. The 
secretary-manager submitted an interim finan- 
cial statement. 

The directors were greatly pleased with a 
report submitted by the secretary-manager, and 
by F. J. Overend, of Peterborough, vice presi- 
dent, regarding the successful outcome of the 
efforts to have retail yards and planing mills 
excluded from the code of minimum wages and 
a standard week. 

President C. C. Lawson told the directors 
that during the year successful organization 
work had been carried on, which resulted in 
a new branch for the Niagara Peninsula, and 
re-organization of the southwestern Ontario 
a into an official district of the O. R. L. 





A specis’ committee on the Farmers’ Cred- 
itors Arrangement Act, appointed by the last 
annual meeting, submitted a report, in which 
it pointed out the numerous reasons why the 
Act was functioning badly and was unjust to 
creditors. The directors were so well pleased 
with the report that it will be forwarded to the 
Dominion minister of finance, Ottawa. 

The secretary-manager was instructed to 
write to the Provincial Government, and to the 
National Employment Commission, expressing 
the directors’ approval of the scheme known as 
the “Youth Training Program,” under which the 
Dominion Government and the Provincial Gov- 
ernments are meeting the expense of establish- 
ing training classes for young men in many 
lines of industry. A proposal to establish classes 
in woodworking and construction is being 
widely endorsed by retail lumber dealers. 

The president and secretary-manager of the 
O. R. L. D. A. were instructed to accept an 
invitation to attend the annual convention of 
the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion in New York City on Jan, 25-27. 

A special committee was appointed, consist- 
ing of D. Kemp Edwards, Ottawa, and M. N. 
Cummings, Westboro, to prepare a brief on 
real estate taxation to be presented to the 
Rowell Commission on Dominion-Provincial 
affairs. 

The remainder of the meetting was devoted 
to consideration of the agenda for the twenty- 
first annual convention of the O. R. L. D. A, 
which will be held at the Royal York Hotel 
Toronto, on Feb. 10, 11 and 12. 


’ 





MIcHIGAN’s Cut oF Fence Posts, according 
to the Lake States Forest Experiment Station, 
has an annual value of more than a million 
dollars. Because of a decreasing supply of 
cedar timber, the use of oak has been increasing 
rapidly, and even such species as aspen, ash and 
elm have come into common use. 
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Announces New Weekly North- 
west to California Sailings 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 27.—The Ham- 
mond Shipping Co. (Ltd.), affiliate of the Ham- 
mond Redwood Co. here, announced the im- 
mediate inauguration of a weekly north and 
south bound freight service between Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, and Puget Sound ports. 

It was announced that freight to and from 
inland points in the Pacific Northwest will be 
handled on through bills of lading, and at 
—e rates, in connection with northern rail 
ines. 

For the past eight years, the Hammond Ship- 
ping Co. has furnished a regular service be- 
tween Los Angeles, San Francisco and Co- 
lumbia River ports; in addition, the company 
has furnished a biweekly service between San 
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Francisco, Eureka and northern California in- 
land points, and a weekly service between San 
Francisco, Marshfield and Bandon, Ore. 

With the inauguration of the new service, the 
Hammond lines will operate a total of fifteen 
vessels in the coastwise trade, six of which are 
all-steel ships used in the California-Columbia 
River run. 


Earle E. Brown Moved to 
Kansas City 


Earle E. Brown, for many years California 
district sales representative of Continental Steel 
Corp., Kokomo, Ind., has been appointed dis- 
trict sales representative of the company in 
Kansas and Nebraska, and in Kansas City, Mo. 
Mr. Brown’s new address is Georgian Court 
Apartments, Kansas City, Mo. 
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ESSCO 


Precision Lumber 
Builds Good Will for Dealers 


ESSCO stands for Exchange Sawmills Sales Co.; also it stands 
for choice lumber and lumber products of uncommon quality; 
and it stands for better buildings for customers, better sales and 
profits for lumber dealers. There is an ESSCO product for 
practically every lumber need—and prompt, dependable filling 
of orders—and conscientious service that is sure to meet your 
Since 1879, ESSCO mills have been manufacturing 
lumber products of exceptional quality. 


ESSCO SOUTHERN PINE 
ESSCO KLAMATH SOFT PINE 
ESSCO HARDWOODS 

ESSCO WEST COAST WOODS 
ESSCO OAK FLOORING 


EXCHANGE SAWMILLS SaLeEs Co. 


1111 R. A. Long Building, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Meetings to Be Held 


Dec. 8—Northwestern Hardwood 
Association, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Lumbermen’s 
Annual. 


Dec. 8-10—Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation, Portland, Ore. Forest Policy Confer- 
ence of private and official Pacific Goast agen- 
cies, and annual meeting of association. 


Dec. 17—Hardwood Dimension Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 


Jan. 4—National Association of Hardwood Whole- 
salers, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Jan. 5-7—Carolina Retail Lumber & Building Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association, Jefferson Hotel, Co- 
lumbia, S. C. Annual. 


Jan. 11-13—Indiana Lumber & Builders’ Supply As- 
sociation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Annual. 


Jan. 12—New England Wholesale Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, University Club, Boston. Annual. 


Jan. 19-21—Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual. 


Jan, 18-20—American Wood-Preservers’ Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Jan. 18-20—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Minneapolis Municipal Auditorium, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Annual. 


Jan. 24-26—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
—— Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 
Annual. 


Jan. 25-27—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. An- 
nual. 


Jan. 26-28—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo. Fiftieth annual. 


Jan, 31-Feb. 1—West Virginia Lumber & Building 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Huntington, W. 
Va. Annual. 


Feb. 1-2.— Canadian Lumbermen’s. Association, 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal. Annual. 


Feb. 2-3—Michigan Association of the Traveling 
Lumber & Sash Door Salesmen, Statler 
Hotel, Detroit. Annual. 


Feb. 2-4—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Statler, Detroit. Annual. 


Feb. 2-4—Iowa Association of Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers, Des Moines Coliseum, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Annual. 


Feb. 2-4—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Western 
ips Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
nnual. 


Feb. 8-10—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Feb. 9-11—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 
Annual, 


Feb. 10-12—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. An- 
nual. 

Feb. 12—Tennessee Lumber, Millwork & Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Nashville, Tenn. Annual, 


Feb. 15-17—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee. Annual. 


Feb. 16-17—Western Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 


Feb. 22-23—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Fargo, N. D Annual, 


Feb. 24-25—vVirginia Building Material Association, 
John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Va. Annual. 


March 8-9—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Sioux Falls, S. D. Annual. 

March 24—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, 
Robert Treat Hotel, Newark. Annual. 


April 28—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual. 





Indiana Hardwood Group Delays 
Annual Meet Until April 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 29.—The directors 
of the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation decided today to hold the annual meet- 
ing on Thursday, April 28, instead of in Janu- 
ary as previously. It will be the first time in 
the thirty-nine years of the association’s exist- 
ence that the convention has not been held in 
January. The change was made to dodge the 
bad weather which has been experienced the 
past four years. A questionnaire was sent to 


each member of the association asking his 
preference as to meeting April or January, and 
they voted five to one in favor of the later time. 

A committee is being appointed by Charles 


Colter, president, to try and arrange a trip to 
one of the State forests for April 29. It is 
believed that the members ought to be ac- 
quainted with what the State Forestry Division 
and Purdue University are doing for the lum- 
ber industry. 


National Hardwood Wholesale 
Annual to Be Jan. 4 


Plans for the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Hardwood Wholesalers 
are being completed by G. A. Vangsness, sec- 
retary, following a meeting of the officers and 
directors of the body on Nov. 23 after the 
weekly luncheon in the Great Northern Hotel. 
Those at the meeting from out-of-town were: 
Russell H. Downey, president of South Bend, 
Ind.; Adrian VanKeulen, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and John I. Shafer, South Bend, directors. 

It has been decided to hold the convention 
at the LaSalle Hotel in Chicago on Jan. 4, 
and to invite the wives of the association mem- 
bers to attend, also. Good speakers will be 
heard at the morning session, with the business 
meeting following in the afternoon. The meet- 
ings and evening banquet will be in the East 
Room on the Mezzanine floor, and the noon 
luncheon will be in Room 104. 








Plan Helpful Carolina Convention 


Satissury, N. C., Nov. 29.—The officers and 
special committees of the Carolina Retail Lum- 
ber & Building Supply Dealers Association are 
at work on plans for the fifteenth annual con- 
vention of the association, to be held at Colum- 
bia, S. C., Jan. 5-7. Said Secretary E. M. 
Garner: “Every effort will be put forward to 
make this one of the most helpful and enjoy- 
able conventions ever held, and we expect every 
dealer in both States, whether a member or 
not, to take an active part and lend a hand 
to make it a grand success. President Smith 
has announced his committees, and we know, 
from past performances, that those asked to 
serve on the active committees will gladly give 
time and talents to carry out the work as- 
signed.” 





New Jersey Group Plans Annual 


Newark, N.: J., Nov. 29.—The board of 
trustees of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation (Inc.) has decided on March 24 as 
the date for the fifty-fourth annual convention 
of the body. The session will be in the Robert 
Treat Hotel in this city. 





Association's Golden Anniversary 
Attracts Old Timers 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 29.—In a bulletin 
to members of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association (Inc.) this week, E. E. Woods, sec- 
retary-manager, reported that last month’s 
news sheet announcing that special recognition 
would be given, at the fiftieth annual conven- 
tion in January, to all dealers who have been 
actively engaged in the lumber business for at 
least thirty years and are now members of the 
association had brought in a lot of mail. It has 
been learned that the number able to qualify 
is astonishing. Several writers revealed a record 
of over fifty years. 

M. Hawkins, secretary of the Arkansas 
Association of Lumber Dealers, has written 
Mr. Woods that Arkansas retailers are so in- 
terested in the coming “Golden Anniversary” 
that negotiations are under way for a special 
train to transport the delegation to the conven- 
tion. W. C. Chamberlin, president of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association (Inc.), lives 
in Little Rock, and indications are that he will 
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have a large official escort to the convention. 

Mr. Woods reported also that arrangements 
had been made for photostatic copies of reports 
on the first three conventions as published in 
the TrmBERMAN, the publication which preceded 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, These copies will 
be available for review by dealers at the 
convention. 





Canadians Schedule Annual for 
Feb. |-2 in Montreal 


MontTrEAL, QueE., Nov. 29.—The thirtieth an- 
nual meeting of the Canadian Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation will be held at the Mount Royal Hotel, 
Montreal, Feb. 1 and 2, it is announced by 
R. L. Sargant, secretary-manager. N. F. Blair, 
of Quebec, Que., is president of the association. 

The officers of the association will give their 
reports on the opening morning, and efforts are 
being made to have a review by officers of the 
entomological branch of the Department of 
Agriculture on the spruce sawfly situation. In 
the afternoon, meetings will be held for groups 
interested in white pine, spruce, and hardwoods. 
A fourth session for those concerned with jack 
pine may also be arranged. An important mat- 
ter to be dealt with at the spruce gathering will 
be the new grading rules for spruce which have 
been adopted by the Northeastern Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, New York City. 
Business sessions will comprise the program 
of the second day, and be of interest to manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, and retailers of lumber. 

The annual supper dance of the association 
will be on the evening of Feb. 1. Arrange- 
ments are under way to have a floor show in 
connection with the dance. 

———————_—— 


Builders' Exchange Reorganized by 


Twenty Tampans 


Tampa, FLA., Nov. 29.—In a general meeting 
Nov. 23 at the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Tampa Builders’ Exchange was reorganized 
with a membership of twenty representatives of 
the building and construction industry. A per- 
manent organization will be effected with the 
election of officers at another meeting Nov. 30. 
A nominating committee consisting of Greene 
Cannon, chairman; George McGhan, R. T. 
Joughin, R. C. Bigby, Albert Haworth, M. C. 
Geiger, W. M. Blake and Bayne Powers was 
appointed and instructed to prepare a slate of 
nominees. 

It was decided to have membership dues of 
$25 yearly, payable in quarterly installments, 
for all members except architects, whose dues 
would be $10 a year. A room in the basement 
of the Chamber of Commerce has been donated 
as a meeting place and headquarters of the Ex- 
change. 

The aims of the organization will be to pro- 
vide greater co-operation in the industry, pro- 
vide a plan room for contractors, stimulate con- 
struction in Tampa, act as a clearing house for 
information of value to the industry and pro- 
vide a meeting place where allied interests may 
gather and become better acquainted. W. Harry 
Rossman will act as temporary secretary and 
will have charge of the membership campaign. 





B.C. Loggers in Safety Contest to 
Help Santa Claus 


Vancouver, B. C., Nov. 29.—Approximately 
5,000 men in forty-five member camps of the 
British Columbia Loggers’ Association (Inc.) 
are actively taking part in the B.C.Loggers’ 
“Safety Sweepstake” which has reduced by 
about one-half the average number of com- 
pensable accidents since it started Nov. 1. The 
unique contest, which runs for a month, was 
originated last year by Will D. Jenkins, safety 
director of the association. 

Under the contest rules, competing camps 
will pay to the Santa Claus funds of the two 
local newspapers one cent a day per employee 
for every day that no accident occurs to cause 
three days or more of lost time. In other words, 
this means that for every day during the month 
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on which no accidents occur $50 will be di- 
vided between the two funds for use on the 
city’s needy. In the initial contest a year ago, 
$1,044 was raised by the loggers for the Santa 
Claus funds by being careful. The catchy slo- 
gan stressed to the woodsmen this winter is: 
“Your best safety device is located above your 
ears, USE IT!” 


South Dakota Retailers Assured 
Good Time at Annual 


Sioux Faris, S. D., Nov. 29.—Hiram G. 
Ross, secretary-treasurer of the South Dakota 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, announces that 
plans are under way by his association and the 
Tri-State Association of Building Material & 
Coal Salesmen for the entertainment of lumber- 
men and their wives at the twenty-first annual 
convention of the retailers in Sioux Falls, 
March 9 and 10. 





Dimension Manufacturers Will 
Discuss Problems 


LovIsvILLE, Ky., Nov. 29.—A day of worth- 
while discussions and fraternalization with 
other members is planned by the Hardwood 
Dimension Manufacturers’ Association (Inc.) 
for Dec. 17 at the Brown Hotel in Louisville. 
The morning’s program—which includes a la- 
bor report, a discussion of wages and hours, 
a report on freight rates, and a business session 
—will start at 9:30. The entire afternoon will 
be given over to cost and selling methods. The 
HDMA Cost Formula will be explained, and 
official action will be taken to curb cut-throat 
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competition in the industry. Following an in- 
formal evening dinner, the association members 
will hear an outstanding economist discuss the 
problems of the woodworking industry. 





Baltimore Lumber Group Holds 
Annual Meeting Dec. 6 


BartimorE, Md., Nov. 29.—The Baltimore 
Lumber Exchange will hold its annual meeting 
at the Merchants’ Club, Dec. 6, without any 
addresses by noted speakers or elaborate dinner 
such as featured past sessions. The meet will 
consist of the annual reports of the officers and 
the election of a new slate of club officials. The 
ticket to be voted on, and which is expected 
to be elected, follows: 

President—C. Jackson Waters. 

Vice president—F. Bowie Smith. 

Treasurer—L. H. Gwaltney. 

Managing Committee—W. J. Appel, Ernest 
H. Assendorf, L. Alan Dill, Henry D. Dreyer, 
Jr., W. Hunter Edwards, Charles T. Howard, 
Albert H. League, Daniel MacLea, John M. 
Nelson, Jr., Charles C. G. Sack, Daniel L. 
Senft and F. Bowie Smith. 

The above ticket was submitted by a nom- 
inating committee, including: R. Baldwin 
Homer, Charles T. Behrens, and John T. Gal- 
vin, Jr. 

Mr. Waters has been vice-president of the 
Baltimore Lumber Exchange, and in accordance 
with established custom, was advanced to first 
office. He is a son of George E. Waters, of the 
well known firm of George E. Waters & Co., 
and has carried much of the responsibility for 
the affairs of the firm which his father for- 
merly handled. 


Hoo-Hoo Active in Many Cities 


Dozen Inducted Into Hoo-Hoo at 
Dinner in Washington 


WasHincton, D. C., Nov. 29.—A large class 
of new “kittens” saw the light at the concatena- 
tion on the night of Nov. 17 in the Washington 
Hoo-Hoo Club No. 99. The group was well 
fed at the Continental Hotel, eating with sixty 
Hoo-Hoo “cats” who were present to see if 
the new members were well qualified for en- 
trance into Hoo-Hoo land. Snark Herbert Gal- 
liher presided at dinner and the concatenation. 

Those seeking admission were: Charles E. 
Baldwin, Jr., Douglas M. Blandford, Roswell 
B. Burchard, Jr., J. L. Ardai, Kenneth E. 
Diehl, Carl F. Geyer, of Baltimore; T. L. 
Hinnant, William L. Park, James T. Rish, G. 
Henry Slye, Russell H. Sowers and C. Ray- 
mond Weadon. 

So that the class would not encounter any 
pitfalls or lose its way while traveling the devi- 
ous route, the following stood at important in- 
tersections and succeeded in bringing all of the 
candidates safely into Hoo-Hoo land: Herbert 
Galliher, snark; John Harvey, scrivenoter ; 
Henry Wiegand, custocatian; Eugene Madden, 
senior Hoo-Hoo; W. A. H. Church, junior Hoo- 
Hoo; D. Carlyle MacLea, bojum; George M. 
Hoftetler, arcanoper; R. B. Riley, gurdon, and 
Mobe Warner, jabberwock. 


Buffalonians Ask That Slum 
Clearance Be Just That 


Burra.o, N. Y., Nov. 29.—The Buffalo Lum- 
ber Exchange, at its weekly meeting of Nov. 
26, considered the proposed Federal slum clear- 
ance project for this city. A number of re- 
tailers, who had already met and discussed the 
matter, were present, and the attendance was 
about twenty-five. The Exchange will oppose 
the project, if it is carried out as was the Ken- 
field project, in which little competition was 
afforded in the furnishing of supplies, and which 
was in no sense such a slum clearance project 
as many had expected to be carried out here. 
President L, N. Whissel will appoint a com- 
mittee of Exchange members who will co-oper- 


ate with a retail committee, of which Harring- 
ton Flierl is chairman. 

Two representatives of the railroads were at 
the Exchange meeting, and spoke on the needs 
of the railroads for higher freight rates in view 
of higher labor and material costs, and higher 
taxes. 


Hoo-Hoo to Be Host to Children 
at Christmas Party 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Nov. 29.—The Twin 
Cities Hoo-Hoo Club is planning a big Christ- 
mas party in the Gold Room of the Radisson 
Hotel, Minneapolis, on Dec. 23, at 12:15. Spe- 
cial guests at the event will be the children 
from the Augustana Home, but the wives and 
children of the Hoo-Hoo members have been in- 
vited, also, There will be a large Christmas 
tree, a turkey dinner, a Santa Claus, and gifts 
for every child. Mrs. Phil Phillips, wife of the 
chairman, has charge of purchasing the gifts 
for the Augustana Home children. 








Southern Pine Is Subject of 


Hoo-Hoo Lecture 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Nov. 27.—Forty-eight 
students, the largest number to date, attended 
the third of a series of twelve lumber classes 
sponsored by the Hoo-Hoo Club of Washington 
last Wednesday night. After an informal meet- 
ing in the tap room and a pre-Thanksgiving 
dinner, Herbert Galliher, president, opened the 
meeting. The chair was then turned over to 
Phillips Hayward, chief of the forest products 
division, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Com- 
merce, who is conducting the series. It is the 
plan of the course to discuss in detail one major 
species at each meeting. After a brief review 
of previous technical discussions of wood struc- 
ture, Mr. Hayward devoted the remaining time 
to an analysis of southern pine. Valuable in- 
formative literature supplied by the Southern 
Pine Association was distributed. Yellow pine 
in 1936, he pointed out, led the field in total 
lumber cut. It was noted that the different spe- 
cies of southern pine have a variety of local 





It’s true that Dixie Brand Oak 
Flooring is Superfinel Made 
from selected Arkansas Oak, it 
has the beauty and quality. the fine- 
ness of grain and texture that make it 
the choice of particular buyers. In 
our new modem plant this flooring is perfected by 
advanced manufacturing, careful and accurate mill- 
ing. Here’s flooring you'll be proud to sell. You 
can back it with your strongest guarantee of satis- 
faction. Its quality will build trade for you. 






O33. 340414°) 


It will pay you to learn about Dixie quality and the 
service that we give. Today, write for Free Samples, 
prices and full information. 


W. R. WRAPE STAVE CO., INC. 
Office, Plant, 2200 E. 7th St, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


M. A. BATES, Special Sales Representative 
P. O. Box 395 DERMOTT, ARK. 
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MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Dealers Who Know 
This Flooring... 


know that it is an exception- 
ally good brand to sell. It is 
well- manufactured and the 
quality is good. Satisfaction 
invariably follows its sale. It 
builds and holds trade. Write 


for samples and prices. 


Ozark Oak Flooring Co. Inc. 


BISMARCK, MO. 











SUPERIOR BRAND 
MFMA 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan Hard Maple 


BROWN DIMENSION CO. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGA 
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names, many of them inaccurate; longleaf pine, 
for example, has over twenty-eight common 
names. It was indicated that the trend in the 
South is toward small mills, which now pro- 
duce about 40 per cent of the total southern 
pine. It was demonstrated that a dry piece of 
pine has double the strength of a wet piece. 
Attention was brought to tests to determine 
how much moisture was picked up in railroad 
transit. It was mentioned that there were over 
one thousand different uses to which southern 
pine can be put. Grade-marking was next dis- 
cussed. Following the lecture, members of the 
group asked numerous questions and demon- 
strated particular interest in the charts and 
photostats which were shown. 





Christmas Banquet 


Toronto, Ont., Nov. 29.—The annual Christ- 
mas banquet and entertainment of the lumber- 
men of Toronto will be held at the Granite 
Club, on Dec. 17. The Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, at its méeting on Nov. 26, 
completed arrangements for the event. The 
dinner will commence at 6 o'clock, and will be 
followed by an address by Ernest Reid, on 
“The Life of Will Rogers.” There is also to 
be a good entertainment program, after which 
the visitors will enjoy themselves at bowling, 
bridge etc. Each lumberman attending the ban- 
quet will bring a parcel of sox or mitts to be 
given subsequently to city charities. 





To Light Christmas Redwood 
on Golden Gate Fair Site 


San Francisco, CAuir., Nov. 27.—A Cali- 
fornia redwood tree 200 feet high will be 
dressed up as the “world’s largest” Christmas 
tree on the site of the 1939 Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition for the coming holidays. 
The tree will have to be brought to the exposi- 
tion island in two sections. It will be wired for 
thousands of colored lights by exposition elec- 
trical experts, and will be observable from 
around the entire San Francisco Bay region. 





Unique Saw to Travel in Cutting 
12 Million Feet 


Santa Cruz, Catir., Nov. 27.—The Inde- 
pendent Lumber & Mill Co., newly organized, 
has completed and put into operation a sawmill 
in the Coast redwoods, 23 miles northwest of 
Santa Cruz. The new mill is unique in that the 
saw travels, instead of the carriage, and sawing 
and edging are accomplished by one operation. 
The company purchased timber rights to an 
estimated 12,000,000 feet of merchantable lum- 
ber, enough for four years work for the mill. 
The officers of the company are C. R. Hanson, 
president; John G. Weir, secretary ; and George 
S. Beadle, manager. Officers are in the Trust 
3uilding, Santa Cruz. 





Visit New Lumber Company on 
Formal Opening Day 


MARSHALL, TeEx., Nov. 29.—The Bass-Ellis 
Lumber Co., here, now running at full capacity 
of 50,000 feet a day, recently held a formal 
opening ceremony at the plant. The new com- 
pany, operated and managed by G. T. Bass, 
Oliver Bass, E. G. Bass and T. E. Ellis, is the 
latest addition to the imposing list of lumber 
producers in the Marshall area. The opening 
was held on Sunday afternoon, and several hun- 
dred local residents visited and inspected the 
new and modern plant, which stands on a hill 
overlooking Sue Belle Lake. Construction of 
the plant, one of the largest and most complete 
in eastern Texas, was begun early this year, at 
the time the company moved to Marshall. 

The plant consists of four units, including a 
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sawmill, power plant, drying kiln and planing 
mill. .All were in operation for the enlighten- 
ment of visitors at the opening. One of the 
features of the plant which attracted a lot of 
interest is the latest model Moore cross-circu- 
lating kiln installed for drying. The new com- 
pany maintains a stock of 2,000,000 feet of 
lumber. 





Big Area of Arkansas Forests 
Managed for Perpetual Cut 


Littte Rock, Ark., Nov. 29.—More than 
1,300,000 acres of timber land, including the 
holdings of the Crossett Lumber Co., Union 
Saw Mill Co., Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., the 
Ozarks Badger Lumber Co., and the Southern 
Kraft Corp., are now under a forest manage- 
ment plan designed to insure a perpetual cut of 
saw timber and pulpwood, State Assistant For- 
ester David Campbell reported recently. 





Another Coincidence in 
Carloading 


The D. M. Hooton Lumber Co., Lineville, 
Ala., is the latest AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
reader to send in documents indicating a coin- 
cidence in carloading. This company sends two 
freight bills showing shipments to the same 
buyer, that went forward in identically the 
same car. On May 28, 1937, the D. M. Hooton 
Lumber Co. shipped to the Springfield Lumber 
Co., Springfield, Ill., one car of dressed yellow 
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Oklahoma Mill Cuts Timber 
But Also Grows It 


Paris, TEx., Nov. 29.—A splendid example 
of sensible forest use and timber conservation 
is noted in a story from Oklahoma, that ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the local paper. 
This story recounted that the large lumber man- 
ufacturing plant of the Dierks Lumber & Coal 
Co., at Broken Bow, has been consuming about 
80 acres of timber daily, for two dozen years. 
The correspondent adds: “This may sound 
alarming to the conservationist, but wait a min- 
ute! Logging Superintendent J. M. Campbell 
is not tearing his hair over an impending short- 
age of raw material. The system of reforesta- 
tion and conservation in operation is a model 
pattern that mill men and foresters throughout 
the nation could well emulate.” 


Logging Superintendent Campbell is reported 
as saying that land the company started cutting 
in 1913 is about ready for the second crop. He 
said: “By the time we have finished cutting 
over the land for the first time, this timber that 
was left where we started will be ready to cut 
again.” 

The Dierks plan of forest use is described by 
the superintendent as follows: 


Extreme care is used in cutting timber. 
Every tree that is to be cut is marked by a 
man whose sole duty is to pick out timber. 
Nothing under 13 inches in diameter at the 
stump is taken, and if the trees on a par- 
ticular area are too scattered, the rule is to 








Included in the new 1938 line of GMC trucks, is this platform, stake side 
1'/,-ton unit. The motor has a displacement of 230 cubic inches, and a 
number of improvements have been incorporated. Among these is a new 
transmission oil seal, new water pump seal, and a larger generator with 
auxiliary light switch control. The truck is equipped with a drop-center type 
spring bar front bumper. The unit is stream-styled with dual color design 





pine lumber, this going forward in car L&N 
97, 851. On Sept. 28, 1937, the Hooton com- 
pany shipped to the Springfield Lumber Co., 
Springfield, Ill, a car of dry dressed yellow 
pine lumber, this going forward in car L&N 
97, 851. 


Baltimore Concerns Add to 
Their Equipment 

Battimore, Md., Nov. 29.—The League Lum- 
ber Co., which earlier this year took over the 
big shed formerly occupied by T. J. Shryock 
& Co., on South Caroline Street, is preparing 
to install resaw, planers and other machinery 
there, to dress lumber as wanted. There will 
be no attempt to turn out millwork. The P. M. 
Womble Lumber Co, (Inc.) is making some 
additions to its mill equipment in the yard on 
Elliott Street, to enable it to supply sizes and 
dressed stocks as called for. The Baltimore 
Lumber Co.—Toney Schloss, president—which 
some months ago purchased a large lot on Key 
Highway, facing the inner harbor, plans erec- 
tion of one building for warehouse and office 
purposes, and another which would be leased. 
The company now has offices and warehouse, 
along with some mechanical equipment, on East 
Baltimore Street, and also occupies under lease 
a large warehouse on the Fallsway. 





leave the 16-inch specimens. Where the 
timber is thin, small trees are planted and 
nurtured. Defective trees are taken out. The 
sickly ones will spread their ills like an 
epidemic. Therefore it is important to minis- 
ter to the health of the forest. 


The timber cut at both the Broken Bow 
and Wright City mills of the Dierks Lumber 
& Coal Co. comprises all the native hardwoods, 
including elm, gum, sycamore and cypress, and 
a fine quality of shortleaf pine. 

Discussing the operation, Superintendent E. E. 
Brasfield, of the Broken Bow division, said that 
from these plants go out daily an endless pro- 
cession of raw material, including standard sizes 
and grades of lumber, dimension material for 
furniture and household fixtures, and crating. 

The Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., with head- 
quarters in Kansas City, operates five mills, at 
Broken Bow, Wright City and Pine Valley, 
Okla., and Dierks and Pine Mountain, Ark. 





Arkansas Logging Revives 


Newport, ArK., Nov. 29.—Revival of the 
logging industry in Jackson County is giving 
employment to many men. More than 1,500,000 
feet of timber will be taken this season from 
the White River bottoms. 
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Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers 


(Continued from Page 39) 


Connectors Make Possible Wider Use of 
Hardwood Timbers 


Another means for marketing low grade 
hardwoods as timbers was presented by C. A. 
Rishell, hardwood products engineer of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Rishell told of the 
development of the Teco metal connector, which 
had made possible a more general use of hard- 
wood timbers for bridges, trestles, towers, roof- 
trusses and other similar heavy construction. 
He said that much consideration is being given 
to the use of these connectors to market low- 
grade hardwoods in the form of timbers, rather 
than for boards and ties. The market for hard- 
woods in both boards and ties, Mr. Rishell 
said, is uncertain, and the price inadequate. 


To Merchandise Poplar Trim on Its Merits 


How the residential field offers an ever- 
enlarging outlet for uses of enameled interior 
trim was pointed out by L. C. Bonner, staff 
representative of the association in a paper on 
yellow poplar promotion. To capture a fair 
portion of this market, the superiority of Appa- 
lachian yellow poplar was being stressed as 
an interior trim material. Mr. Bonner said he 
had recently interviewed numbers of trim pro- 
ducers, to learn if there was any prejudice 
against the use of yellow poplar for trim. Al- 
most invariably he was told that trim plants 
would welcome an opportunity to make more 
yellow poplar trim, as they could then admire 
their work and be assured of customer satis- 
faction. He said that a midwest trim producer 
recently began advocating greater use of yellow 
poplar trim for enameling, and that other mak- 
ers. began to quote yellow poplar trim on the 
same basis. He said that architects had begun 
to specify yellow poplar with increasing fre- 
quency, and that it is now being referred to 
in the trade as “whitewood.” This designation 
is being discouraged by the association, because 
Appalachian yellow poplar is sufficiently mer- 
itorious to entitle it to stand on its own title. 
A brochure on Appalachian yellow poplar has 
been prepared and is heing distributed to the 
trade and to architects by Appalachian. Hard- 
wood Manufacturers (Inc.). This was done 
in response to requests from many architects 
and other specifiers. 


Display at New York Fair Suggested 


During the afternoon session and after its 
adjournment, many persons were attracted. to 
the display of hardwood panels made and dem- 
onstrated by Manager Everley. Ed Linn, man- 
ager of the Southern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, told of the great success of an 
all-wood house demonstration in Memphis, 
which attracted more than eighteen thousand 
visitors. It was suggested that the Appalachian 
manufacturers sponsor a similar all-wood house 
demonstration for the New York World’s Fair 
in 1939, as a means of publicizing wood panel- 
ing, wood mosaic for floors and wainscoting. 
It. was stated that co-operation. would be had 
from the National Retail Furniture Association 
and other industrial wood consumers. 

Resolutions were adopted expressing regret 
at the death of John W. Kitchen, Ashland 
(Ky.) banker, lumber manufacturer and timber 
and coal lands owner, who was formerly a di- 
rector of the association. A rising vote of 
condolence was also adopted. 

Other formal resolutions adopted condemned 
efforts to regulate business and industry through 
Federal law and urged that members make rep- 
resentations to their congressmen in opposition 
to them; also to take similar action toward 
removing the brake on business that results 
from the undistributed profits tax; and ex- 
pressed thanks to Messrs. Sheppard, Swan, Mc- 
Clure and>Rishell for their part in making the 
convention one of the most interesting and in- 
structive in the organization’s history. 


Will Oppose Rail Rate Advance 


Fred Bringardner, Lexington, Ky., chairman 
of the freight rates committee, reported that 
the association was unanimously opposed to 
any increase in freight rates on lumber and 
would join with other lumber bodies in fight- 
ing the application of railroads for a 15 per- 
cent advance. The Lumber Traffic Bureau of 
Cincinnati, Carl J. Edelmann, manager, was 
engaged to represent the Appalachian manu- 
facturers at a general rate conference to be 
held Nov. 27 at Washington, D. C. 


Officers and Directors Elected 


E. R. Boyd, Tazewell, Va., president of the 
Virginia Hardwood Co., was elected president, 
succeeding J. J. Linehan. Fred L. Space, Scran- 


59 


ton, Pa., was chosen vice president. [Since 
receipt of this report, news has been received 
of the death of Mr. Space; obituary notice ap- 
pears on another page of this issue. Eptror] The 
following directors were chosen: For Eastern 
Kentucky, Roy E. Pope, Kitchen Lumber Co., 
Ashland; Western Virginia, M. R. McCorkle, 
McCorkle Lumber Corp., Stonega, Va.; north- 
ern West Virginia, E. M. Bonner, secretary- 
treasurer Atlas Lumber Co., Cincinnati; south- 
ern West Virginia, R. J. Carroll, Wilderness 
Lumber Co., Charleston; east Tennessee, W. 
L. Cortelyou, Emory River Lumber Co., Lan- 
cing, Tenn.; western North Carolina, J. W. 
Mayhew, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. Directors 
at large elected were: J. J. Linehan, Fred 
Bringardner and Luther O. Griffith, Griffith 
Lumber Co., Huntington, W. Va. 

Carl H. Clendening was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 











A section of the hardwood drying yard. 
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KIRBY BLDG. 


“A Wood for Every Purpose” 


There may be 
some people 
who do not know 


That the KIRBY organization, long 
known as a leader in the manu- 
facture of Southern Yellow Pine, has 
also been producing Southern Hard- 
woods. 


Four band rigs and two resaws 
cut virgin timber, consisting of Oak, 
Gum, Magnolia, Ash, Tupelo and 
Cypress from KIRBY’S own forests. 
Modem equipment for kiln-drying, 
surfacing, fabricating—all manned 
by hardwood experts—enables buy- 
ers to enjoy that same depend- 
ability in Hardwoods which charac- 
terizes all KIRBY’S dealings. 


Although Hardwood and Yellow 
Pine mills are separately operated, 
cars can be so pooled that these va- 
rious woods, together with KIRBY 
BRAND Oak Flooring, Gum and Oak 
Trim and Mouldings can be loaded 
in the same car. 


LUMBER 
CORPORATION 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasurncton, D. C., Nov. 27.—Following is the National 


forty-six weeks ended that date, covering mills 


Lumber Manufacturers Association’s report for two weeks ended Nov. 20, and for 


whose statistics for both 1937 and 1936 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics 
of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1936: 





TWO WEEKS Av. No, Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Softwoods: ; Mills 1937 of 1936 P9837 of 1936 1937 of 1936 
Southern Pine .........-... (ivecaeedemeons sae 56,988,000 81 53,544,000 72 49,385,000 64 
WE GHEE co cccceececcccecccccceeesceooeces 171 139,801,000 99 121,211,000 107 126,902,000 84 
EE, SE. cone ches Ce eee s Hb Os COC CREE ee 125 124,886,000 90 90,398,000 65 83,084,000 60 
California Redwood .......cccccccccccccvece 13 15,577,000 90 11,644,000 78 10,049,000 55 
Se SD civcececevstercesseeceswes 8 4,910,000 86 3,515,000 76 3,384,000 74 
DE EE nnned ¢660ebeoe cer eees oouewes e 10 2,441,000 es 3,356,000 73 3,353,000 55 
Wertherm BROMICCK .ccccccccccccccccccccecce 18 2,589,000 62 2,286,000 86 2,152,000 72 
Wats BOGE WOOES 60 cc cccccccccccves ee 468 347,192,000 92 285,954,000 81 278,309,000 70 
Hardwoods: 
nL <. ovenceeseeendeoneeeese 781 14,756,000 * 10,957,000 * 7,054,000 . 
ec cana anes cebe es eae 18 3,947,000 2,315,000 49 1,486,000 27 
oo 8 Al ora linde ahiag Win anierea nee © 99 18,703,000 13,272,000 8,540,000 
2. c6e taba h 6 HOt oe bsne odes eeeees 549 365,895,000 299,226,000 286,849,000 
FORTY-SIX WEEKS: 
Softwoods: 
I a ai ac ss sd a seine a A 131 1,683,971,000 99 1,646,679,000 92 1,576,952,000 sY 
i iid wae bee day 948 ab0 ods we ee ae eee ee 171 4,723,557,000 100 4,880,373,000 106 4,364,273,000 93 
i acntinieepdeveserceerewnetoue eee . 3 3,451,535,000 110 3,266,810,000 106 3,051,126,000 98 
OS ere 13 427,856,000 105 411,950,000 107 374,744,000 97 
ae a Lbchcied ae tnaeeeaneenex en ‘ 9 128,122,000 102 125,164,000 104 112,118,000 104 
Senter reer eee eereeeerereresees 10 156,448,000 122 123,119,000 108 114,292,000 109 
Ce Keune o aaeeeee ~ eee ddeeew wes 18 115,047,000 115 86,525,000 128 78,801,000 118 
ED: <cceeresesses.. weedeeeeebes 473 10,686,536,000 104 10,540,620,00 104 9,672,306,000 94 
iabasn Eeeweet 
outhern MPGWOOGES ccccce: secscccece Waceatat 766 339,279,000 101 305,535,000 92 285,081,000 82 
POU UMNE BEPUIUIOOED cece seccteseeccoecses 18 134,288,000 117 112,406,000 108 97,968,000 99 
a. SheGweots Teer eee 84 473,567,000 105 417,941,000 96 383,049,000 S6 
pied GaAsbte seewonedeede eeceeece 539 11,160,103,000 104 10,958,561,000 103 10,055,355,000 ~4 


TUnits of Production. *No report for last 





West Coast Review 


[Special radiogram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, Wasu., Dec. 1—The 177 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills, giving 
production, shipments and orders during the two 
weeks ended Nov. 27, reported: 
Production 128,166,000 
Shipments 120,873,000 5.69% under production 
Orders 124,050,000 3.21% under production 
A group of 171 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1937 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 


aAvemspe weekly cut for forty-seven weeks: 


(era ee ewe Mae Raa mee wales 101,583,000 
LS? sake Riale o:4Aad eed oaks 101,681,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 
oe, Sa ea ere eee 63,886,000 


A group of 177 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended Nov. 27 was 128,166,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 








Unfilled 
; Shipments Orders Orders 
FR 49,176,000 53,915,000 76,190,000 
Domestic 
cargo ... 53,500,000 50,000,000 105,327,000 
Export 7,610,000 9,548,000 60,347,000 
Local 10,587,000 SEUNEEIOe © vo vesinme 
120,873,000 124,050,000 241,864,000 


A group of 171 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1936 and 1937 to date, reported as 


follows: Aver. for 2 
wks. ended Aver. for 47 wks. ended 
Nov. 27, Nov. 27, Nov. 28, 

; 1937 1937 1936 
Production 63,886,000 101,681,000 101,583,000 
Shipments 60,294,000 105,067,000 99,161,000 
Orders 61,869,000 93,943,000 101,652,000 





Southern Pine Statistics 


_[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
New Orteans, La., Dec. 1.—Following is a 
summary of reports from southern pine mills 

for the two weeks ended Nov. 27: 
Average weekly number of mills, 113; 
Units}, 98 Total for 
Two Weeks 
Number of mills, 111; Unitst, 96 


Three-year average production*.. 53,597.000 
BOCGRE BESEUCHION 6 oc cic cccsccecee 50,685,000 
ED *a ada es a8 So he we caw ae 44,615,000 
Cen WOONGUOE ok da ks ode canvens 46,969,000 


Number of mills, 111; Unitst, 96 
On Nov. 27, 1937 


Unfilled orders ........-eececcees 47,828,000 


DY GUNOIEG «. coo cs don sae ccncees 413,479,000 


*October, 1933, to October, 1936. 
Unit is 275,000 feet of 


“3-year average” 


Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasurncton, D. C., Nov. 27.—Following is statement for eight groups of identical mills and 
two groups of hardwood flooring plants, of unfilled orders and gross stock footage on Nov. 21. 





No. of Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 

Softwoods— Mills 1937 1936 1937 1936 
RE SE  scccncaeesmastees 111 46,518,000 77,779,000 474,509,000 399,587,000 
I dhs wnEte dime nee be eben te 171 242,216,000 534,094,000 1,046,969,000 1,116,822,000 
ee oes 128 131,682,000 245,757,000 1,916,724,000 1,667,238,000 
California Redwood ............. 13 26,210,000 41,677,000 301,706,000 285,826,000 
Southern DE ¢cesseecees ¥ 8 4,218,000 5,831,000 158,754,000 158,403,000 
PEGE. TEED ea cee cccccvcccces e 10 3,983,000 7,075,000 169,985,000 152,879,000 
Northern Hemlock® ............. 8 2,417,000 3,986,000 82,411,000 77,630,000 

Total Softwoods......... onirw 449 457,244,000 916,199,000 4,151,058,000 3,858,385,000 
Hard woods— 
Southern Hardwoods ........... No Report. 
Northern Hardwoods*® ........... 15 13,327,000 15,992,000 80,373,000 96,077,000 


*Unfilled orders reported by 8 and 15 mills respectively; stocks by 16 mills. 





Future Farm, Business Leaders 
Banquet in Chicago 


The crowning event of the sixteenth annual 
National 4-H Club Congress held in Chicago 
during the International Live Stock Show was 
the annual banquet held at the Stevens Hotel, 
Nov. 30. The great banquet room of the Stevens 
was completely filled, and it was inspiring to 
see this assemblage of nearly 2,000 boys and 
girls from all sections of the country gathered 
together, many of them bearing the honors of 
prize winners at the Congress and the Live 
Stock Show. Bearing the distinction of having 
traveled the longest distance to attend the 
Congress was a 4-H club girl from Hawaii. A 
feature of the banquet was the presentation of 
a drama of the history of communication. En- 
titled “From Man to Man,” this intensely in- 
teresting play was written especially for the 
4-H clubs by Howard Southgate, and it told 
the history of the development of communica- 
tion from the early cave man, with his crude 
drawings and communications by drum beats, 
down to the latest development in radio of 
today. Following the drama came the presenta- 
tion of awards to the various prize winners, 
beginning with the two National awards for 
leadership and achievement. Looking over this 
crowd of bright faced, clear eyed, intelligent 
young Americans, one could not help but be 
inspired with the feeling that under the guid- 
ance of the National 4-H Clubs these young 





production. 


people are being developed into real American 





citizens and that in their hands the future of 
the country should be safe. 

Following the close of the banquet, Guy L. 
Noble, managing director of the National Com- 
mittee on Boys and Girls Club work was the 
recipient of many compliments from leaders, 
donors of prizes and others, all of whom were 
unanimous in the statement that this sixteenth 
annual banquet was the most interesting and 
successful of any in the history ef the organ- 
ization. P 





Western Pine Summary 


PortLanp, Ore., Nov. 27.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operations of 
identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended Nov. 20: 


Reports of an average of 125 mills: 


Total for 2 Weeks Ended 
Nov. 20, 1937 Nov. 19, 1936 


Production ...... 124,886,000 138,567,000 
Shipments ...... 90,398,000 139,016,000 
Orders received.. 83,084,000 138,070,000 


Reports of 121 identical mills: 


Nov. 20, 1937 
Unfilled orders... 136,682,000 
Yross stocks ....1,916,724,000 


Reports of 121 identical mills: 


Year to Date 
1937 1936 


Nov. 19, 1936 
245,757,000 
1,667,238,000 





Production ...... 3,500,737,000 3,179,248,000 
Shipments ...... 3,287,511,000 3,100,782,000 
Orders ....-+eee- 3,074,030,000 3,144,002,000 
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Wood Plays Its Part in Singing Tower 


Though it is made of the native Massanutten 
Mountain sandstone, and its pointed roof is of 
lead-coated copper, the new and _ beautiful 
“Singing Tower” of Luray, Va., owes much 
to wood, which played an important part in its 
construction. Through the courtesy of the 
Troutner Lumber Co. (Inc.), of Richmond, 
Va., the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN obtained the 
accompanying photograph of the scaffolding 
used during the construction of the 117-foot 
tower, near the famous Luray Caverns. The 
Singing Tower was dedicated on Noy. 13, when 
the great carillon bells rang out for the first 
time, the player, Anton Brees, world famous 





Wood scaffolding used in construction of the 
Luray, Virginia, carillon tower. There was more 
ihan 20,000 feet of native Page County lumber in 
this structure by the time the tower was completed 


Flemish carillonneur, and son of one who 
played the bells of Antwerp Cathedral for 55 
years, coming from the Bok Tower in Florida 
for the ceremony. The bells were made at the 
Taylor Bellfoundry in England where musical 
bells have been made since 1360. There are 47 
of the Luray bells, the largest weighing 7,460 
pounds and the smallest, 1244 pounds. 

The Singing Tower of Luray was erected by 
the 93-year old owner of the Luray Caverns, 
T. C. Northcott, as a memorial to his late wife, 
Belle Brown Northcott. Many thousands of 
tourists visit the lovely Shenandoah Valley and 
the caverns each year, and to them the added 
beauty of the carillon tower will remain a last- 
ing memory. The architectural and engineer- 
ing work on the tower was handled by Mims, 
Speake & Co., of Luray, who have furnished 
information regarding the use of wood in the 
scaffolding. The lumber used was cut by a 
local firm and was a mixed bill, including oak, 
poplar and yellow pine. The scaffolding re- 
quired something over 20,000 feet of lumber, 
all of it being cut in Page County. The tower 
is 25x25 feet at the base, and the walls are 2% 
feet thick. 





Large Logger Plans 40 Million 
Foot Cut in 1938 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Nov. 27.—Announcement 
that Schafer Bros., one of western Washing- 
ton’s largest logging concerns, is preparing to 
resume logging operations in the spring on a 
five-year stand near Dryad, Wash., where log- 
ging was suspended about five years ago, was 
made here this week by Peter Schafer, member 
of the firm. He said that considerable of the 
timber already is down and bucked. He said 
that most of the Dryad logging would be by 
truck to the Dryad railroad, and thence by rail 
to the Schafer dumping grounds near Mon- 
tesano on Grays Harbor. The first trainload of 
logs from the large block of Government tim- 
ber recently purchased by Schafer Bros. on 
Wynooche watershed arrived here this week. 
The supply from this source is estimated to be 
ample to last the company for more than twenty 
years. The company estimates it will take out 
approximately 40,000,000 feet during the next 
year. 
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Flooring 


e@ PINE e OAK 





is the happy solution of your flooring problem! 
Four fine floorings from the mills of Lightsey 
Brothers. Oak flooring richly beautiful in 
color, grain and finish, uniformly fine in tex- 
ture. Pine, maple and gum flooring cut from 
choice selected stock, carefully and expertly 
manufactured. Products of top quality that 
will give lasting satisfaction and win for you 
the good will of your customers. 


Our Mixed Car Service 


supplies practically all your lumber needs. N. 
C. Pine and Hardwoods. Kiln-dried Mould- 
ings, Finish, Base, Casing. Kiln-dried and air- 
dried Roofers. It will pay you to get ac- 
quainted with our quality products and our 
prompt and careful service. Write today. 


LIGHTSEY BROTHERS 


MILEY, SO. CAROLINA 
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Red and Sap 


GUM 


Tupelo, 
Black Gum, 
Oak, Ash, 


The Studebaker Bros. Manu- 
facturing Co., of South Bend, 
ind., is fitting up a large saw- 
mill, designed to cut stock ex- 
clusively for its factory. Its 
spoke and hub machines will be 
operated in the same building. 
E. P. Allis & Co. have taken 
the contract for furnishing the 
sawmill machinery. 

os * * 


An Oshkosh, Wis., paper, in 
figuring on the future of that 
essentially lumber point, antic- 
ipates a continued decrease in 
the output of the sawmills, and 
believes that the furniture fac- 
tories will take the place of 
sawmills as they drop out, thus 
maintaining the industrial ac- 
tivity at a satisfactory point. 
It is stated that more money 
is already paid out by the fur- 
niture interests in Oshkosh for 
labor than by the sawmills. The 
average season’s sawing at 





Oshkosh has been about 100,- 
000,000 feet but it is estimated 
that only about 60,000,000 feet 
of logs will be gotten out this 
season. Of the former amount 
20,000,000 feet were railroaded 
to Post Lake by G. W. Pratt. 
* * * The diminishing Wolf 
River supply is what has led to 
the consideration of the Me- 
nominee Indian reservation 
stumpage which Senator Saw- 
yer wants to have placed on the 
market. Pine timber is worth 
three times as much as ten or 
fifteen years ago. The hard- 
wood supply is believed to be 
large enough to feed furniture 


and kindred industries for 
many years. 
* * * 


H. C. Akeley has donated his 
residence at Grand Haven, 
Mich., valued at $50,000, for an 
Episcopal college for ladies. 





Mr. Akeley now lives in Min- 
neapolis. 
* — 

The DeFuniak Lumber Co., 
DeFuniak Springs, Fla., has 
built a sawmill with a daily ca- 
pacity of 30,000 feet, has 
bought machinery for a planing 
mill, and will build a pole road. 


zs * * 
The sawmill interests of 
Plaquemine, La., have  sub- 


scribed $5,000, conditional upon 
a 15-mill tax being voted upon 
the property of the town, to 
raise a fund for dredging a 
five-foot channel, 30 feet wide, 
in Bayou Plaquemine, from deep 
water to a point opposite the 
town market house. The object 
is to make it possible for tim- 
ber to be floated within reach 
of the mills. The shallowness 
of the channel has compelled 
them to remain idle a large 
portion of the year. 
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Here’s What’s New-- 


Moderate Priced Modernistic Lock 
Set for Inside and Outside Doors 


P. & F. Corbin, makers of locks and build- 
ers’ hardware, announce a new moderately 
priced lock set, known as the Barre design. 
The set is designed for office buildings, apart- 
ment houses, factories, stores, and homes where 
modern styling is desired at moderate cost. The 
set is made in wrought bronze and wrought 
steel, and furnished with either glass or metal 








knobs for either exterior or interior doors. 
Plate edges are rounded, and each plate has two 
vertically incised lines running the full length. 
Illustrated, descriptive folders with room for 
imprinting dealer’s name are available. Full in- 
formation will be sent upon request to the 
manufacturer. 


Offers Free Trial Lesson in Plan 
Reading for Lumbermen 


In connection with a home-study course in 
blue print reading and estimating designed 
specially for retail lumbermen and employes in 
lumber yards, Chicago Technical College, R 421, 
Tech Bldg., 118 E. 26th St., Chicago, IIl., is 
offering dne free trial lesson in how to read 
blue prints. The lumberman’s course is de- 
signed to equip retailers and retail yard em- 
ployes with a complete knowledge of blue print 
reading, and to train them to take off and price 
material quantities and estimate labor costs in 
a quick and accurate way. If requested, the 
college will send with the trial lesson complete 
information on the course, including outline 
of the scope of the work, prices and terms of 
payment. 


Announces New Metal Roof Drain 
Gutter 


Snaptite, a new gutter, is announced by the 
Berger Manufacturing Division of Public Steel, 
Canton, Ohio. Joints of the new gutter slip 
together and bead edges snap into place, sav- 
ing erection time and eliminating close trim- 





ming. Joints can be soldered without tacking, 
and no slip joints are required. The gutter is 
available in rust-resisting Toncan iron, Berloy 
galvanized copper alloy, open-hearth steel and 
40-pound terne plate. Forming is done in one 
operation with a specially developed rotary 
fabricating machine. The product is rigid, and 
of uniform depth and width. 


Announces New Catalog of Mag- 
nesia and Asbestos Products 


Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Penna., 
manufacturer of magnesia and asbestos prod- 
ucts, announces publication of a new catalog. 
The book is designed for use in conjunction 
with the series of price lists and pamphlets 
already issued and distributed, and covers the 
company’s entire line of products. The catalog 
breaks the products down into ten general 
classes, and includes brief descriptive data. The 
book is attractively bound in embossed imita- 
tion leather, and will be sent free on request to 
the company. 


Improved Base Makes Wall Tile 
Easier to Work 


The Ruberoid Company, 500 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y., announces an improvement in New- 
tile asbestos-cement panels. The improvement 
consists of a softer base which can be cut and 
handled with ordinary carpenter’s tools. Cupped 
nails are furnished which can be driven through 
the panels without drilling holes. Curves and 
large holes can be cut with coping or jig saws, 
and holes up to one inch in diameter can- be 
drilled with a brace and bit. Edges can be 
beveled with a draw knife or block plane. 
Straight cuts with clean edges can be made 
with either No. 9 or No. 10 hand saws with 
no damage to the polished surface. Samples 
and literature are available. 


New Booklet Tells Complete Story 
of Housing Guild Schools 


Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th St., New York, 
N. Y., has just published a new booklet en- 
titled “Manpower.” The booklet deals briefly, 
but thoroughly, with the history, organization 
and purpose of the Johns-Manville Housing 
Guild Schools. Numerous photographs of 
Housing Guild training sessions are included. 
On one page is an evaluation chart by means of 
which a lumberman can rate the potential sales 
ability of each of his employes. The closing 
pages contain the complete schedule of guild 
schools for the early months of 1938 and a train- 
ing course reservation blank. Copies of the 
booklet will be sent to dealers who request 
them. 


New Planer and Matcher Designed 
for Both Small and Large Mills 


The new Woods 412 planer and matcher, 
designed and manufactured by the S. A. Woods 
Machine Co., Boston, Mass., covers a feed 
range of 50 to 450 feet per minute, and is 
equally efficient in small and large mills. It is 
ball and roller bearing throughout, and belongs 
in the “light” classification. It can be built 
to plane either 6- or 8-inch thicknesses, and 
15-, 20- or 30-inch 
widths. Any machine in 
the series can be fur- 
nished as all belt drive, 
partly motorized or all 
motorized. Belt drive 
machines can be 
changed to motorized at 
any time. 

The machine has a 
two-side frame, heavily 
girted and ribbed, and 
varying in length de- 
pending on the type of 
profile used. The ma- 
chine is completely gear 
driven, and gears are of 
nickel iron or _ heat 
treated alloy steel, and 
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guarded. A new tension and hoist system 
has been provided for feeding units. Machines 
with 15-inch width weigh approximately 20,000 
pounds without the profiler. Top yoke is locked 
so that top head starid absorbs all shocks, and 
bottom rolls are simultaneously adjusted with 
platen to maintain proper level. A_ special 
binder system is used on belted models, and 
when the machine is stopped, all tension is 
taken out of the cylinder belts automatically. 


New Material Has Wood Veneer 
Bonded to Steel Sheets 


H. H. Robertson Co., 200 Grant Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., announces Robertson Bonded 
Metal, made by cementing wood veneers to steel 
sheets with a phenolic resin adhesive. Sheets 





are available in sizes up to 3 feet by eight 
feet, 30 different native and foreign woods are 
used as veneers, and gauge of the metal varies 
from 30 to 18 to permit either greater stiffness 
or sufficient flexibility to form sheets into small 
radii and curves. Sheets can be cut with metal- 
cutting tools, stamped, spot-welded, drilled and 
bent without damage or separation, and can be 
installed without noticeable seams or joints. 
Fire-resistant insulating cores are cemented to 
the steel backing to make one-piece partitions. 
Adhesive materials are supplied by General 
Plastics, Inc., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


New Catalog of Industrial 
Thermometers Available 


A new industrial thermometer catalog, No. 
1125B, has just been published by C. J. Taglia- 
bue Mfg. Co., Park and Nostrand Aves., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., maker of indicating, record- 
ing and controlling instruments. The catalog is 
attractively bound, and contains 24 pages of 
conveniently arranged listings of the company’s 
entire line of industrial thermometers. Numer- 
ous illustrations show the various forms and 
connections that fit every type of application, 
and descriptive matter is complete and infor- 
mative. Information about other types of ther- 
mometer, as well as recording and controlling 
devices is included. Copies will be sent. free 
upon request. 
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New Circular Saws Have Tilting 
Arbors and Geared Motor Drive 


A new circular saw, available in two models, 
8-inch and 10-inch, is announced by Walker- 
Turner Co. (Inc.), 35127 Berckman St., Plain- 
field, N. J., manufacturer of power tools. In 
both models, the saw blade instead of the table 
tilts to make angle cuts from 90 to 45 degrees. 
The work being sawed is thus always in a hori- 
zontal position, and heavier pieces are easier 
to handle with this tilting arbor feature. The 
new machines are gear drive, replacing the old 
belt and pulley drives. Full information on the 
new saws which have full two-inch and three- 
inch capacity, is contained in the new 1938 
Walker-Turner catalog, a copy of which will] 
be sent free upon request. 


Folder Describes Portable 
All-Steel Mill 


Hart Brothers Machine Co., Clarksburg, W. 
Va., announces a folder illustrating and describ- 
ing its No. 5 portable all-steel roller and 
ball bearing equipped mill. The mill includes 
feed, rope drum, set works, power receder and 
log turner drive. Standard drive is with V 
belts, but roller chain is optional at no extra 
cost. Carriage can be equipped with either 934- 
inch or 6%-inch rollers. The mill will handle 
timber that can be cut with a 60-inch inserted 
tooth saw, and an average day’s cut is from 
10,000 to 16,000 feet a day, depending on power 
and feed. Standard feed is six inches for every 
revolution of the saw, but this can be varied 
without cost by changing the sprocket on the 
mandrel. Copies of the folder will be sent 
upon request to the manufacturer. 


New Tractor Sawmill for Light 
Timber 


The Corley Manufacturing Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., announces the new No. 1 tractor saw- 
mill for small timbers. The husk is seven feet, 
six inches long and three feet, one inch wide. 
The saw mandrel is chrome nickel steel, 27% 
inches by five feet, and mandrel pulleys are 
furnished suitable to the operating power avail- 
able. Mandrel bearings are babbitt lined, and 
the feed works belts are three inches wide. 
The feed is up to five inches for each revolution 
of the saw. The stationary saw collar is steel, 
and the loose saw collar is cast iron. The 
carriage is 34 inches wide and 14. feet long. 
Standard equipment includes. two -headblocks. 
Cast iron, wick oiled truck bearings are babbitt 
lined, and cast iron wheels are six-inch “V” 
and flat. Set works are accurate to ¢z inch. 
The track is 44 feet long, and the cable is 70 
feet long. Shipping weight is approximately 
2300 pounds. Complete information is avail- 
able upon request. 





Poplar Improved in Quality By 


Salt Seasoning 


StTonecA, Va., Nov. 29.—Discussing the salt 
seasoning of lumber, as-described in the Nov. 
20 issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in connec- 
tion with the experiment being made at the 
plant of the Burton-Swartz Cypress Co. of 
Florida, M. R. McCorkle, of McCorkle Lumber 
Corp., here, said that his concern has been 
using this method for some time, and he is 
greatly pleased with the results obtained. It 
is using the salt seasoning method in drying 
thick poplar, and has been able to bring 16/4 
poplar down to shipping weight in six months 
by using the salt. The salt is applied to the 
lumber before it goes to the yard, and here the 
lumber is piled as usual, no extra labor being 
required for that purpose. The piles are cov- 
ered and protected, and Mr. McCorkle says 
this process not only saves six months in the 
regular drying process, but that it prevents 
deterioration from checking, and that the lum- 
ber is in better shape for shipping. Buyers 
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are especially well pleased with the way in 
which the lumber reaches them, and his com- 
pany has found this method of seasoning em- 
minently successful. Mr. McCorkle says that 
the additional cost is almost infinitesimal, his 
company’s experience indicating that this cost 
amounts to only a few cents per thousand feet, 
and this is more than recompensed in the sav- 
ing of time and in the saving of grade. The 
McCorkle Lumber Corp. specializes in poplar, 
having a fine body of timber to draw from. 





Plywood Plant Doubles Output 


VANCOUVER, WASH., Nov. 27.—The Van- 
couver Plywood factory this week added a sec- 
ond shift to its operating schedule. The move 
is designed to double the company’s daily pro- 
duction. A brighter market outlook and an ac- 
cumulation of orders were cited by company 
officials as the reason for returning the plant 
to almost-capacity production. 
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Coulee Specifications Provide 
for Type of Homes 


SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 27.—The detailed 
and voluminous specifications issued by the 
United States Bureau of Reclamation for com- 
pletion of the Grand Coulee dam, contain sev- 
eral items of interest to the lumber world. The 
bids will be opened here Dec. 10, with a cele- 
bration ceremony. The expectation seems to be 
that the number of bidders will be limited to 
about three, including the present contractor, 
the MWAK company. Model homes in the 
Government camp, except one section to be 
retained for use of Government employees, will 
be turned over to the new contractor, who must 
immediately give the buildings in it two coats 
of paint. Any additional buildings he may erect 
must be the equivalent to timber studding cov- 
ered on the outside with lap siding over build- 
ing paper, and on the inside with wallboard. 
The roofs shall be covered with wood or com- 
position shingles. 
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Get acquainted with the saving and 
convenience of Ferguson Service. 
Know the advantages of getting 
practically all your lumber products 
from.one central source. When you 
order from the Ferguson Lumber 
Company you draw on the resources 
of 17 modern mills. The products 
you receive are quality all through, 
with all the refinements and per- 
fections that up-to-date machines 


Now... Let Ferguson Supply 
ALL Your Lumber Needs 


and skilled workmanship can give. 
Dealers and industrial buyers find 
it pays to buy from Ferguson. Check 
up now on your needs in Yellow 
Pine, Hardwoods, Cypress, West 
Coast Products, Treated Lumber, 
Hardwood Flooring, Shingles, Piling, 
Car Material, Grain Doors. 

Avail yourself of our long experi- 
ence, our unusual facilities and close 
co-operation in serving your needs. 


W. T. FERGUSON LUMBER CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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TSRADLEY, MILLER & COMPAN 


You can go all the way in recommending 


BRADLEY-MILLER FRAMES 


Tell your customer that Bradley-Miller Frames are not only 
good-looking, but good in every way. 
White Pine or Ponderosa Pine, as you may prefer, they are 
precisely manufactured, fit in on all types of construction, 
do not shrink, swell, warp, split, crack or rot. 

LUMBER, too. Direct mill shipments or mixed cars. North- 
ern and Idaho White Pine, Ponderosa, Yellow Pine, White 
Spruce, Fir, Red Cedar Lumber and Shingles, Western Forest 
Products, Quality Box Shooks. 


BAY CITY, MICH IGAN. 





Made of Genuine 





AM-MEX SALES COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Lumber—Plywood—Tropical Hardwoods 


28 Church Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Specializing in 


PLYWOOD of every description 








Idaho— 
Ponderosa— 


WHITE PINE 


Also and Sugar Pine 
Fir Wallboard $733" 2%, products 


William Schuette Company 


New York 


Ofice—4i East 42d St. PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Anything in 
CYPRESS 
from CHICAGO STOCKS 
HUSS LUMBER COMPANY 


2301 N. Racine Ave. 








Southeastern Lumber and Timber Co. 
OGLETHORPE, GA. 
Manufacturers of Band Sawn 
Flint River Hardwoods, 
Cypress and Pine 
Air Dried Boards —- Kiln Dried Finish and Flooring 


MILLS AT—Oglethorpe Ga., Reynolds, Ga. 











To Employees of 
LUMBER DEALERS 


This Free Trial Lesson, ‘‘How to 
Read Blue Prints,” and a set of 
blue print plans—to show you how 
this 34 year old School for Builders 
trains lumber yard employees to list material, 
estimate costs, ete. 

LEARN IN SPARE TIME AT HOME 

Men with this training are needed now to 
handle expanding business in lumber yards. 
Lumber yard officials urge employees to get 
this training. For Free Trial Lesson address: 


CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
R 421 Tech Bidg., 118 E. 26th St., Chicago, Ill. 












SAINT LOUIS 





. 
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Market News from Am 


Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS—The Portland saw- 
mill labor row has lasted over three months 
and is still unsettled, so local lumber manu- 
facturers are in the same position as they 
have been throughout the fall, the seven 
large mills in Portland being closed. Efforts 
to break the C. I. O.-A. F. of L. deadlock 
have failed. Portland’s dependence upon its 
lumber manufacturing already has become 
apparent again in the effect of the long shut- 
down on business in general. Elsewhere in 
the Columbia River district, intercoastal 
California and foreign business continues 
draggy, although the market outside of 
Portland is said to be a shade firmer at 
current low and _ uncertain price levels. 
Orders are drifting elsewhere, largely to 
Puget Sound areas for fir, and to other pro- 
ducing districts for other kinds of lumber. 
Some business has been discouraged, it is 
said, by the occasional threat of waterfront 
tie-ups over A. F. of L. produced lumber, 
as the longshoremen are affiliated with the 
c. I. O. One cargo in dispute, however, 
recently was cleared from the port without 
delay. Local producers now fear that there 
is no hope for betterment of the local situa- 
tion until after the turn of the year. Under 
such circumstances, a third of the year’s nor- 
mal production will be lost. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


CALIFORNIA TRADE—PAYROLLS—State 
manufacturing industry averages show 9.2 
percent more employees, 13.9 percent larger 
weekly payrolls, and 4.2 percent larger 
weekly employee earnings in the logging and 
sawmill industries in October, 1937, as com- 
pared with the same month in the previous 
year. In the furniture manufacturing in- 
dustry, averages show October gains over 
last year to be 6.1 percent more employees, 
11.4 percent larger weekly payrolls, and 5.0 
percent larger average weekly employee 
earnings. For other wood manufacturers, 
October gains over a year ago were 2.3 per- 
cent more employees, 9.6 percent larger 
weekly payrolls, and 7.1 percent larger aver- 
age weekly employee earnings. 


RETAIL SALES—A new series of retail 
sales data of independent stores, which will 
prove highly valuable to persons interested 
in following month to month changes in re- 
tail activity, has recently been established. 
The data are based on confidential reports 
made by independent retailers to the San 
Francisco district office of the Bureau of 
Foreign & Domestic Commerce. Percentage 
changes in the dollar value of retail sales 
for lumber and building materials, and furni- 
ture, in California, Oregon-Washington, and 
the eight Rocky Mountain States follow: 


LUMBER & BUILDING MATERIALS—Cali- 
fornia, 54 firms in September showed a loss 
of 4.9 percent compared with September, 
1936, and a September decline from August 
of 7.0 percent; Oregon-Washington, 30 firms 
in September showed a gain of 17.7 percent 
compared with September, 1936, and a Sep- 
tember decline from August of 4.8 percent; 
eight Rocky Mountain States, 116 firms in 
September showed a gain of 9.1 percent com- 
pared with September, 1936, and a Septem- 
ber gain over August of 8.4 percent. 


FURNITURE—California, 31 firms in Sep- 
tember showed a gain of 0.6 percent over 
September, 1936, and a September decline 
from August of 14.0 percent; Oregon-Wash- 
ington, 41 firms in September showed a gain 
of 3.7 percent over September, 1936, and a 
September gain over August of 0.8 per cent; 
eight Rocky Mountain States, 48 firms in 
September showed a gain of 9.8 percent over 
September, 1936, and a September gain over 
August of 2.9 percent. 


CALIFORNIA PINES—There has been lit- 
tle or no change in the dull market situation 
for either Ponderosa pine or sugar pine. 
Larger mills have continued to hold fairly 
close to lists, while smaller units, with items 
they want to get off their hands, have quoted 
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irregularly. Reported shipments of forty- 
three identical shook factories were as fol- 
lows: October, 1937, 37,583,000 feet, compared 
with 43,711,000 feet in October, 1936. This is 
a decrease of 14 percent from October a year 
ago in the Pacific area. 


DOUGLAS FIR—The local market con- 
tinues at a standstill. Mills are reported 
now to be showing disposition not to sell 
any lower, and to refrain from quoting. The 
low state of this market is reflected in the 
lumber carrying steam schooner figures. As 
of Nov. 2, 53 steam schooners were in opera- 
tion, compared with 75 five months ago, and 
an available fleet of 80 in good condition. 


REDWOOD—Whatever improvement has 
been expected in this industry month to 
month has failed to put in an appearance. 
Prices continue firm. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Although the charter market is weaker in 
all directions, due possibly to the sudden 
influx of American tonnage, British Colum- 
bia’s lumber export trade does not expect to 
profit much until early in the new year from 
the changing trend. Orders booked now at 
the new rates would not be ready to move 
to market until then. Price continues to be 
the dominant factor in the export business 
just now, most of the quotations being so 
low that mills hesitate to accept them on 
account of the narrow margin offered. In 
some cases, the mills would be losing money 
to take business on the terms at which buy- 
ers are interested. This applies to the 
United Kingdom, chief overseas customer, as 
well as to other markets, but advices from 
the trade in Britain indicate that prices have 
about reached bottom. Result of all this is 
that the industry is operating at slow bell. 
Few, if any, of the major’ mills have shut 
down, although several smaller plants have 
closed. Last week production of British 
Columbia mills was about 74 percent of nor- 
mal. Mills report there is no surplus of good 
logs. Most of the logging camps are still 
getting out timber, cold-decking their cut 
if not actually shipping it to mill. 


Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS — Heaviest Novem- 
ber rains for years have hindered log pro- 
duction, but mill output is still ahead of 
sales. All markets are dull. There is, how- 
ever, some evidence of improvement in do- 
mestic markets, increased inquiry indicating 
that buyers expect better business. 


RAIL—The middle West is the most active 
buyer, but orders are hand to mouth, there 
being no building up of stocks. The call is 
mostly for mixed cars. Prices are fairly 
steady, having shown little change in the 
past fortnight. 


INTERCOASTAL—Prices offered are less 
than the mills will take, and the volume of 
business is small. Inquiry for January-Feb- 
ruary shipment has picked up. Prices are 
believed to be at the bottom. Vessel space 
is plentiful. 


CALIFORNIA. — This market is taking a 
considerable volume of lumber, mostly con- 
signed to the Los Angeles area, but only on 
distress offers. 


EXPORT—Japan is issuing no letters of 
credit, and China is out of the picture ex- 
cept for a small volume moving to Hong- 
kong. From South America comes a little 
inquiry for pine-and fir, but prices offered 
are much below the market. South Africa 
has large stocks and is buying little. There 
is some demand from Germany and the 
United Kingdom. The freight rate to the 
United Kingdom has: finally broken to 80 to 
90 shillings but rate to the Continent is still 
95 to 100 shillings. 


WESTERN RED CEDAR—Reductions of 
$2 to $3 are being made in prices of most 
items to bring them into line with those of 
competing woods. 


SHINGLES—Production is variously de- 
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scribed as twenty-five to thirty-five per- 
cent of normal. Prices are steady. No. 1 
shingles are not in demand, but No. 3’s are 
strong. Supplies of 2’s are plentiful. All 
kinds of Perfection shingles are _ scarce, 
with Nos. 1 and 3 almost impossible to buy. 
One informant declared that the scarcity 
of 18-inch shingles is the result of Cana- 
dian mills being shut out; but that elimina- 
tion of the B. C. mills has not helped the 
sale of No. 1 16-inch shingles. 


LOGS—The Puget Sound log inventory is 
declining. It is estimated there are some 
400 to 425 million feet of logs available, 
which is a normal supply for this time of 
year. Prices are practically unchanged, 
though several informants disagreed on the 
price of lumber cedar and of hemlock. Cedar 
is declared to be selling at $14 and $28, and 
$10-14 and $25-28; hemlock at $11-12-13. No. 
3 fir logs are stronger. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—The lumber mar- 
ket throughout this district continues quiet. 
Mills are sharply curtailing their production. 
Uncertain labor and market conditions are 
blamed. Shipments, particularly to the Orient 
and Europe, are going ahead steadily, chiefly 
to clear up old order files. Plywood manu- 
facturers say their business continues to 
hold up well. Several adjacent shingle mills 
are reported to be closing down because of 
a demoralized market, which they blame on 
dumping of Canadian shingles. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE AND OTHER) SOFT- 
WOODS—Building operations continue in al- 
most every Alabama town of any size, also 
in rural sections, but demand from retail and 
wholesale dealers has dwindled. Larger con- 
tracts go to direct-to-consumer shippers. 
Planing mills, sash and door plants and in- 
dustrial consumers are all holding back or- 
ders or cancelling. Mills have scaled down 
prices on many orders rather than have them 
withdrawn. Most of the better mills are 
sticking to their lists, but not making any 
sales. Hundreds of small mills have already 
closed down, and those operating are receiv- 
ing from $8 to $12 for their cut. A large 
number of plants will soon cease operation 
of their sawmills, and of their planers as 
soon as lumber in kilns is dressed. Repre- 
sentatives of western fir and ponderosa pine 
mills have instructions to lower price lists. 
Cypress and ‘sugar pine are the only species 
left untouched by the wave of price cutting. 

OAK FLOORING manufacturers have re- 
duced prices on all No. 1 and better grades. 
Southern oak, maple and beech were also cut. 


Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE—Prices have held 
relatively steady during the past fifteen days, 
although new business has continued to de- 
cline, averaging 15 to 20 percent under 
totals of the same period last year. Some 
concessions continue to be made on Nos. 2 
and 3 boards where held in surplus by some 
mills. Upper grades are holding very steady. 
Some mills having surplus edge grain and 
flat flooring, however, offer concessions on 
quantity sales. But several mills that are 
sold up on Bé&better flat and edge grain 
flooring in regular lengths continue to limit 
Sales to 3,000 or 4,000 feet of each item per 
car. Nearly all mills continue sold up on 
most items of B&better finish, casing, base 
and moldings. Dealers’ stocks are being 
reduced, and as purchases become necessary 
on even a small volume of business, they buy 
hand to mouth. 

Some straight-car sales of No. 1 lath 
were reported at $4.50, mill basis; a few 
mills have this item in fair supply. Stocks of 
No. 2 lath continue very low. Although bet- 
ter weather prevailed this week than at any 
time this month, yet the woods are still too 
“soft” to permit logging on a normal scale, 
80 that log inventories are the smallest for 
the past several years. 
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ericas Lumber Centers 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—tThe recent re- 
duction of $3 to $4 in oak flooring failed to 
stimulate any large increase in new orders, 
although some dealers bought to level up 
their stocks. Owners of rough oak believe 
better prices will prevail during the com- 
ing months, and little is being forced on the 
market. Occasionally a limited quantity of 
4/4 Nos. 1 and 2 common sap gum is sold 
at concessions, but in this section there is 
little distress stock. Wet weather has pre- 
vented the accumulation of normal stocks 
of logs. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


SOUTHEAST TRADE.—Few changes in 
market levels were noted during the last 
two weeks, but lumbermen appeared some- 
what more optimistic, partly because of a 
slight strengthening in the shortleaf pine 
market, but principally because of the appar- 
ent determination of the Administration to 
spur construction, particularly of low-to- 
moderate cost homes. Few export cargoes 
are being lifted, and the bulk of them are 
destined for United Kingdom ports. Because 
of uncertainty about rate changes slated to 
become effective Jan. 1, business is being 
booked for December forwarding. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS.—The market has 
held steady, with a fair amount of new busi- 
ness being booked. Plants have substantial 
backlogs of orders booked earlier in the year, 
and are on good production schedules. 


SOUTHERN PINE.—Shortleaf roofers and 
framing have advanced slightly, but price 
levels are far from what operators would 
like. Longleaf has continued to hold its 
relatively satisfactory position. 


HARDWOODS.—Some business is being 
booked, and there has been practically no 
change in the market. 


CYPRESS SHINGLES, LATH.—Demand for 
cypress shingles and lath continues good, 
and inventories of dry stock are improved. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHERN MARKET — Lumber § prices 
generally were maintained by the larger op- 
erators during the last two weeks, but dras- 
tic concessions by small independents con- 
fused the entire price list. The market was 
unsettled by the sharp break in oak flooring 
prices, which were marked down $1 to $4 
during the week. Retailers are holding more 
stocks than they were a year ago, and there 
is no incentive to increase them, with the 
inventory period approaching. Production in 
practically all lines is in excess of sales and 
shipments, despite the fact that operations 
have been reduced rather sharply. 


RETAIL lumber sales by 153 reporting 
yards in the tenth Federal Reserve district 
during October showed a decline of 24.8 per- 
cent, compared with a year ago, and the sea- 
sonal increase of 1.3 percent over the pre- 
ceding month was the smallest in years. 
Stocks were 14.2 percent larger than in 1936. 
Total sales of lumber for the first ten 
months were 3 percent smaller than those 
of a year ago. Sales of ali materials in Oc- 
tober were one-half percent larger than 
those of a year ago. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Voluntary curtailment 
of output has somewhat reduced mill inven- 
tories but, in view of the scarcity of buying 
orders from yards and industry, the supply 
is more than ample. It is felt that prices 
reached the low point about two weeks ago. 
There is a little better inquiry, but orders 
have not materialized. 


WESTERN PINES—The market still is 
weak, and it is said that it is possible to 
obtain sizable concessions by “shopping” 
around. Dealers have no difficulty in getting 
prompt shipments. D selects and No. 3 
boards are plentiful, and perhaps the weak- 
est item on the list. 


HARDWOODS—Demand is small. Larger 
operators indicate that they will do little 
ting during the first quarter of the year. 


























for WEAR 
and Dependability 


Builders have found that they can’t 
go wrong when they use Wier Long 
Leaf. Here’s lumber that has what 
it takes to bear the burdens and 
carry the loads of heavy building 
construction. It is THE lumber for 
sub-structures and framing. This has 
been proved through years and 
years of service. Our Wiergate mill. 
the largest in Texas, has finest 
equipment to produce highest qual- 
ity Long Leaf Pine. We want you 
to know how promptly and well we 
can meet your needs. Why not 
write us today? 





Appalachian 


HARDWOODS 


Lumber of distinguished 
beauty and serviceabilty 


We specialize in Oak and Poplar. 


Soft-textured high-quality Appal- 
achian lumber, well-manufactured. 
Careful attention to inquiries and 
orders, Let us hear from you. 


WILDERNESS 
LUMBER CO. 


NALLEN, W. VA. 








DOUGLAS FIR 


Dimension, Timbers, 
Long Joist, Railroad 
and Mine Lumber. 


TRIO LUMBER CO. 


EUGENE, OREGON 














Ask Your Wholesaler 
for “ALGER” BRAND 


LONG LEAF SHED & YARD STOCK 
MOULDINGS, LATH, SHINGLES. 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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Small mills, badly in need of working cap- 
ital to meet expenses, are cutting prices 
drastically, in some cases as much as 10 per- 
cent on large orders. 


OAK FLOORING.—Prices on oak floorings 
in this market were off an average of 5 per- 
cent during the past two weeks, and the 
decline ranged up to $4 a thousand. Although 
production has been curtailed, sales and 
shipments are well below it. 


SHINGLES—The red cedar shingle mar- 
ket is fairly strong, and another advance of 
5 cents a square was reported. The im- 
provement in the trade has been due chiefly 
to Canadian mills being shut oyt of the 
market when their quota for the year was 
exhausted. 


DOUGLAS FIR—Since prices are now at or 
below cost and manufacturers feel that they 
will improve shortly, they are not eager for 
orders on present basis. Vertical grain 
flooring is $2 to $4 a thousand under prices 
of a month ago, flat grain flooring, ceiling 
and drop siding have declined $1 to $3, and 
boards, shiplap and dimension were reduced 
$2 to $3 during the last thirty days. 


Houston, Tex. 


There is still considerable building 
throughout this section, but retail yards are 
lowering their stocks for inventory purposes. 
Buying should pick up shortly, for shipment 
during the last week of December and early 
January. It is likely that yards will stock 
up a little heavily on the low-priced lower 
grades. 

SOUTHERN PINE—Probably not quite as 
much business is being placed as in the pre- 
vious two weeks. No. 1 and better boards 
and dimension are scarce and hold firm, 
while Nos. 2 and 3 stocks are heavy and 
they can be bought at very low prices, 
though a number of mills are not meeting 
competition. Oil field business continues 
fairly good, with many yards putting in road 
material, 3x8-inch No. 2 and better, for rainy 
season demand. The export market con- 
tinues strong on certain items, nice offers be- 
ing made on 12x12-inch timbers for quick 
shipment, but the mills are not in position 
to supply them. 

HARDWOODS—Very little business is be- 
ing placed, and prices are so low that most 
mills are passing up offers. Southern weather 
so far has been exceptionally good, and pro- 
duction has continued. There has been a 
recent decline of from $1 to $5 in oak floor- 
ing. 

SHINGLES AND LATH—There has not 
been much buying of shingles recently, as a 
large number of yards purchased their re- 
quirements from Canadian mills before the 
import quota was filled. Those that did not, 
are finding it very difficult to get quick ship- 
ment of mixed-car orders, particularly for 
No. 2 and No. 3 Perfections and No. 3 
XxXXXX. Many yards may be forced to carry 
grades different from what they have beén 
buying. Prices, contrary to expectations, 
have declined rather than advanced. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHERN PINE.—Current demand is 
light, from both industrials and retail yards. 
Buying is hand to mouth, mostly of mixed 
lots for quick shipment. Demand in the 
rural sections and smaller towns has con- 
tinued fairly active. With mills closing 
down for the season, their stocks are only 
slightly greater than they were a year ago, 
and some items are in short supply. There 
are fewer unfilled orders than there were 
last year. Prices are holding firm. Premiums 
are being received on a number of scarce 
items. 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR.—With labor 
troubles settled, more stability is looked for 
in the manufacturing end, but, as a result of 
the shortage of labor and tie-ups during the 
most productive part of the year, shortages 
are developing in many items, Higher prices 
are indicated for the near future. Demand 
continues in satisfactory volume, both for 
posts and poles. 

MILLWORK.—There has been a gradual, 
seasonal falling off in demand. Prices are 


firm, with no immediate changes in sight. 


RETAIL—Sales of lumber by 469 yards in 
the ninth Federal Reserve district amounted 
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to 13,614,000 feet during last October; the 
same yards during last September sold 12,- 
482,000 feet, and in October, 1936, 14,355,000 
feet. Stocks at 444 retail yards Oct. 31 
amounted to 73,762,000 board feet, as com- 
pared with 80,020,000 feet Sept. 30, and 68,- 
307,000 feet Oct. 31 last year. Total sales of 
all materials at 469 yards amounted to $1,- 
909,730 last October, $1,887,590 in September, 
and $2,105,650 in October, 1936. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—The market 
has been very dull, and the prospects are 
that yards and large consumers will con- 
tinue to buy sparingly until after New Year. 
In the meantime, more mills are curtailing 
their operations, as today’s manufacturing 
costs and market prices mean a heavy loss. 
Prices have shown no appreciable change, 
though there are many rumors of low offers 
being made by small mills. But stock from 
these mills is not plentiful, and when yards 
want first-class stock, they call on standard 
mills. Large consumers are placing little 
new business. Some large box mills are 
working only five days a week, and not 
over 40 hours, and will curtail further dur- 
ing December. Demand for air dried roofers 
has been light, and no further change in 
price has been noted. Rumors have been 
heard to the effect that some 6-inch D4S can 
be bought at $12.50 f.o.b. cars, Georgia Main 
Line rate, but no such sales have been 
reported; the majority of mills are still 
holding tight for $13 for 6-, 8- and 10-inch. 





Hardwood Operator Installs 
Modern Equipment 


Oconto, Wis., Nov. 29.—Maintaining its 
reputation for keeping abreast of the times and 
providing equipment for supplying to its cus- 
tomers the best manufactured product possible, 
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Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade is quiet, there being little 
disposition to make purchases for immediate 
delivery. Improvement is not expected until] 
after inventories at the end of the year. Most 
items in various woods are holding steady. 
An early settlement of the freight rate ques- 
tion is hoped for by dealers, who rather look 
for some advances, in which case there would 
probably be a brief spurt in buying. Dealers 
are hopeful that Federal Government efforts 
to boost dwelling house construction will re- 
sult favorably. 


HARDWOODS—Demand has been slow for 
several weeks. Some buying is looked for 
after the completion of annual inventories. 
Mill prices are unsettled, but no great weak- 
ness is shown. The weakest wood appears 
to be sap gum, inquiry for which is very 
small. 

WESTERN PINES—Offerings are smaller, 
owing to the shutting down of numerous 
mills, and the market is firm. Idaho and 
sugar pines are not in active demand, but 
prices are holding up well. No changes have 
occurred lately in Ponderosa prices. 


NORTHERN PINE—Demand has slowed 
down seasonally. Wholesalers look for im- 
provement early in the coming year. Prices 
are holding steady. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
Nov, 20, 1937, totaled 1,336,865 cars, as fol- 
lows: Forest products, 54,312 cars (a decrease 
of 12,653 cars below the amount for the two 
weeks ended Nov. 6); grain, 78,300 cars; live- 
stock, 35,152 cars; coal, 261,227 cars; coke, 
13,653 cars; ore, 29,613 cars; merchandise, 
321,254 cars, and miscellaneous, 533,354 cars. 
The total loadings for the two weeks ended 





Close edge-to-edge stacked load entering modern kiln of Holt Hardwood Co., Oconto, Wis. — 


the Holt Hardwood Co., of Oconto, one of the 
largest, oldest and most successful manufac- 
turers of hardwoods in Wisconsin, has con- 
verted its old dry kiln to the modern Moore 
cross-circulation system. Among other features, 
these kilns, used for seasoning Wisconsin oak, 
birch and maple, are equipped with automatic 
instruments for controlling temperature and 
humidity. With this uptodate drying system, 
the company is enabled to satisfactorily dry 
hardwoods green from the saw, and make 
prompt shipments even in the winter months 
when it is almost impossible to successfully air 
dry lumber in this territory. 

The Holt Hardwood Co. specializes in the 
manufacture of both standard strip and mastic- 
set pattern flooring. Officers of the company 
are: President, W. A. Holt; vice president, 
W. L. DeWitt; treasurer, D. F. DeWitt. Ac- 
tive operations are in charge of Donald DeWitt. 





Nov. 20 shows a decrease of 166,935 cars below 
the amount for the two weeks ended Nov. 6. 





(Continued from Page 47) 

Another important recommendation by the 
President that should be of especial interest to 
home owners and to retail lumber and building 
material dealers is that insurance be provided 
for repair and modernization loans on a plan 
similar to that under which they were formerly 
provided under Title I of the National Housing 
Act. FHA Title I expired by limitation on 
April 1, 1937. 

Under the President’s proposal, increase of 
insurable limit on new homes from 80 percent 
of the appraised value of the property as at 
present, to 90 percent in the case of loans to 
owner occupants would apply only to homes 
with an appraised value of not more than $6,000. 
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Western Pine Mill to Close for 


Inventory Reduction 


Burns, Ore., Nov. 27.—The Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. plant at Hines will operate on a 
full two-shift basis until Dec. 18, and possibly 
until Dec. 24. The mill then will close down 
for approximately one month, or until by sales 
the inventory is reduced to 25,000,000 board 
feet. While the sawmill is closed, the planing 
mill and shipping departments will operate as 
orders are received, and considerable repair 
work will be done. 

These announcements were made by General 
Manager C. J. Pettibone at a specially called 
mecting of union committees from the Seneca 
Employees’ Association and the Lumbermen’s 
Industrial Union, together with mill and woods 
foremen. 

Mr. Pettibone had just returned from a con- 
ference with company officials at Chicago, and 
said that decision to run on a full-time basis 
until Dec. 18 or Dec. 24 was made in order to 
give employees an opportunity to protect them- 
selves as much as possible against the period 
during which the mill will be closed. 

It is expected that the stock inventory will 
be about 31,000,000 feet by Dec. 18, and prob- 
ably will reach 33,000,000 feet if the operation 
is continued until Dec. 24. 

During the shutdown, important repairs will 
be made, principally on the head rigs in the 
sawmill. These will receive their first general 
overhauling in seven years of operation, during 
which they have cut approximately 490,000,000 
board feet. 

The schedule upon which the mill will oper- 
ate when activity is resumed after the shutdown 
will depend upon business developments. Mr. 
Pettibone expressed the hope that this infor- 
mation may be available by the time Ralph 
Hines, president of the company, arrives for a 
visit at the Hines plant on Dec 10. 





New Sales Manager Is Named 
By Motor Company 


Harrison, N. J., Nov. 29.—The Worthing- 
ton-Gamon Motor Co. of this city announces 
the appointment of W. C. Flanders to the posi- 
tion of sales manager. He succeeds G. H. 
Gleason, formerly vice president in charge of 
sales who recently resigned. 

Mr. Flanders started with the company fif- 
teen years ago as a salesman in New Jersey, 
and for the past two years has been a general 
representative in the northeastern section of 
the United States, traveling from Buffalo to 
Washington, D. C. 





Mill to Supply Electricity Under 
REA Contract 


Utica, Miss., Nov. 29.—The Southwest Mis- 
sissippi Electric Power Association has received 
approval by the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration in Washington of a construction con- 
tract. It is expected that customers in the south- 
west Mississippi counties to be served by the 
line will have electric current in their homes 
and stores not later than April 1, 1938. Power 
is to be supplied by the Crosby Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Co., at Crosby, Miss. 


Northern Minnesota Makes 


Peace 

DututH, MINN., Nov. 27.—The path has 
been cleared for timber operations in northern 
Ainnesota to swing into full stride. An agree- 
ment providing pay increases and a closed shop 
for one thousand truck drivers was made Nov. 
24 between the Timber Producers’ Association 
and the General Drivers Union of Duluth. 

Signing of the contract followed by a few 
hours the acceptance by the timber workers 
of the agreement negotiated last Sunday after 
a six-week strike. “You can say that peace has 
returned in the timber industry in northern 
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Minnesota,” said Milton Manners, president of 
the operators. “Contracts with the workers were 
mailed Wednesday to the 150 operators in this 
area. Operations will be in full swing in about 
a week or ten days. A few of the men already 
have returned to the woods.” 





Takes Over Silvercote Line 


Specialty Converters (Inc.) of East Brain- 
tree, Mass., large manufacturers and national 
distributors of waterproof and reinforced paper 
products, announce the acquisition of the Silver- 
cote line of insulation products. The company 
takes over the Silvercote manufacturing opera- 
tions in Kalamazoo, Mich.; the general sales 
offices in Chicago, and the entire Silvercote or- 
ganization. C. E. Stedman will be vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales and advertising. The 
general sales office of Specialty Converters 
(Inc.) will be maintained at 161 East Erie St., 
Chicago. 





New Mississippi Plant to Make 
Dogwood Shuttle Blocks 


MaAtvern, ArK., Nov. 29.—D. H. Williams, 
of Vicksburg, Miss., is equipping a plant here 
for the manufacture of dogwood shuttle blocks 
for textile mills. He has announced that he has 
orders already booked sufficient to keep the mill 
in operation for at least three years, and is in 
the market for the purchase of dogwood tim- 
ber from 4% inch and up in diameter, and 18 
inch and longer. Mr. Williams and his brother 
operate six mills in Mississippi and three in 
Louisiana, but this is their first venture in 
Arkansas. They expect the plant here to oper- 
ate on a permanent basis. 





New Publications 


Appalachian Yellow Poplar—A_ beautifully 
illustrated 8-page bulletin on the uses of pop- 
lar, particularly for fine painted or enameled 
woodwork, published by the Appalachian Hard- 
wood Manufacturers (Inc.)—No. 13 in its 
series of informative brochures on woods 
grown in the Appalachian region. It sets forth 
the characteristics of yellow poplar, its paint 
and enamel holding qualities, availability of this 
wood, grades and sizes, comparative costs and 
proper specification. Interior views of attrac- 
tive installations accompany the text. 


Wood is Good; Treated Wood for Walls and 
Ceilings—The progress made in use of treated 
timbers in India is somewhat surprising to 
anyone who has not kept in touch with the work 
of the Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun 
in that country. This little pamphlet is the first 
of a planned series of popular booklets on the 
uses of wood, mostly of treated wood, issued 
by that organization. This one deals with walls 
and ceilings, noting types, thickness, forms, de- 
sign and cost of walls for residential and other 
construction, with particular attention to types 
suitable for the earthquake zone of northern 
India. Those interested in these forthcoming 
studies of the uses of treated timbers in India 
may obtain further information from the British 
Library of Information, 270 Madison Ave., 
New York, or direct from the Forest Research 
Institute, Dehra Dun, U. P. India. 


Designs for Red Cedar Lumber—Two more 
of the design sheets published by Western Red 
Cedar Lumber, 5566 Stuart Building, Seattle, 
Wash., are being sent out to dealers and others 
interested in uses for that wood. One of these 
gives a novel and attractive plan for an “Out- 
of-Door Living Room Enclosure,” or in other 
words, a fence which will assure privacy for 
the yard. On the other side is a good design 
for a small greenhouse that can be built into 
either garage or house. Sheet No. 4, of the 
series, gives a simple and effective design for 
a highway farm market. This is the third farm 
market design in this series, and gives elevation, 
plans and material list. Any of the series may 
be obtained free on request to the address 
given. 
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PROTECT YOUR 
INVESTMENT 


“A penny can hide a mountain’—holding a 
penny close to the eye will obstruct the view 
of a business picture which may be only an 
arm’s length away. Keep your vision unob- 
structed and protect your investment, with a 
broad view of current credit facts. 


How good is a credit risk? This can only be 
measured with authentic, down-to-date informa- 
tion—information recorded in past experience 
and history—information relative to trends and 
developments gathered, compiled, and recorded 
from day to day. 


Can and does he pay? is the paramount ques- 
tion in credits and the lack of, or poor, infor- 
mation on this vital question, and not poor 
judgment, is said to be the cause of most credit 
losses. Your investment in receivables is at all 
times protected when, and if, the service of the 
Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n is permitted to keep 
you constantly advised as to the credit status of 
your customers, both active and prospective. 


Clear your vision by checking credit informa- 
tion: 


(1) When a new account is to be considered 


(2) When an old account files an unusually 
large order 


(3) When there is a definite change in mode 
of payment 


(4) When you have failed to periodically 
check an old account 


(5) When considering any collection pro- 
cedure 


Start the New Year right by equipping your 
credit department with the lumber industry’s 
own credit information service. You will be 
surprised at the small charge for the service 
and more than pleased with its special volun- 
tary, informative features. (Advertisement) 
Write today to the Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Inc. at either Chicago or New York. 





COLLECTIONS 


made 


EVERYWHERE 


Send your past due accounts to 
The Lumber Industry’s Own 
Collection Service 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association Inc. 
608 S. Dearborn St. 99 Wall St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 
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The Hotel That 


Is San Francisco 


*« You will enjoy staying at 
The Palace Hotel.. for it is not 
only in San Francisco, it is San 
Francisco. In it are embodied 
the courtesy..the comfort.. the 
modernity. .the gaiety .. that are 
San Francisco’s distinguished 
tradition. Its rooms are spacious 
. - its locationis right in the center 
of things. It is famous for fine 
food..ina city famed for fine food. 


600 Rooms—each with bath 
From $3.50 (single) up 


The 
PALACE HOTEL 


Market at New Montgomery 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ARCHIBALD H. PRICE, MANAGER 
eee 


HOTEL BENSON 


PORTLAND'S 


Most Distinctive 
Hotel 
Conveniently lo- 
cated to Banking, 
Business and 
Amusement Cen- 


ters of City. 


All rooms with 
bath, $2.50 and up. 


R. K. KELLER 
and W. E. BOYD, 
Managing 
Directors 


ROSS FINNEGAN, 
Manager 





























Richard Shipping Corp. 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 











BOOKS—BOOKS—B00KS—Here’s theplace 


to get them. Write now for catalog. 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 29.—The New England 
Council held at the Boston Statler on Thursday 
and Friday, Nov. 18 and 19, was the thirteenth 
annual conference, and it was attended by more 
than a thousand of the economic, industrial and 
commercial leaders of New England, and by 
the governors of all six New England States, 
who are equally divided in their political party 
affiliations. Each session was addressed by 
outstanding experts drawn from every section 
of the country, to present ways and means of 
bringing order out of the present chaos in in- 
dustry. One who sat through those sessions 
could not fail to be convinced that sound con- 
servatism was again guiding the political as 
well as the industrial leaders in this section. 
The governor of Massachusetts made the sig- 
nificant statement that the joint action of the 
six governors upon all important projects con- 
sidered, was in every case unanimous even to 
the point of outlawing the sit-down strike in 
each State. And the mayor-elect of Boston was 
roundly applauded as he pleaded for the sup- 
port of industry in his efforts to drive expenses 
and taxes down during the next four years. 


Truck Drivers Picket Lumber Terminals 


While this conservative group was rounding 
out a program for progressive action along in- 
dustrial lines, somewhat more radical groups 
were taking action that embarrassed the pro- 
duction and delivery of fir and hemlock lumber 
in the intercoastal trade. Here in Boston, the 
truckmen’s union started a drive on Nov. 15 
to enforce its demands that all hauling of lum- 
ber from any of the local lumber terminals or 
docks must be by union drivers. Pickets were 
stationed at all dock entrances, with instructions 
to turn back all trucks whose operators were 
not affiliated with the union. Trucks arriving 
from points 50 to 100 miles away, whether or 
not the driver held a union card, were permit- 
ted to enter the terminal and load, giving color 
to the assumption that this drive was by a local 
union in an effort to force under union control 
local and nearby large yards whose workers 
have not been unionized. This move has greatly 
embarrassed the orderly movement of lumber by 
local distributors, who are carrying large sur- 
plus stocks as a direct result of the three 
months marine strike earlier in the year. Co- 
incident with this local embarrassment to dis- 
tribution, come advices from the West Coast 
that production is at a standstill at many cen- 
ters as adherents of the A. F. of L. and the 
C. I. O. struggle for leadership in the councils 
of the wage earner. 


WEST COAST FIR AND HEMLOCK—This 
market has been quite inactive, with sales 
confined almost exclusively to small lots from 
the distribution yards or from storage at the 
docks, orders for direct shipment from the 
mills being very few. Consumer demand at 
the yards is far below normal. Dealers are 
picking up only such lots as are needed in 
keeping yard assortments complete. Most 
sales of fir dimension from storage are at 
the discount of $8@9 from page 16 of the 
West Coast List 32, but there is sales pres- 
sure to move surplus holdings and conces- 
sions are in order if a large block of stock 
is involved. Small lots at the distribution 
yards take the $5 discount. For 8- and 10- 
inch No. 2 boards, fir and/or hemlock, most 
sales are at $29.75@30.25, with the No. 3 
boards at $26.75@27. Receipts at Boston by 
water in November to date are well under 
the October total of 11,225,000 feet, and far 
below the average of the previous four 
months. The vessel rate continues at $14, 
and space is ample. The mill discount to 
wholesalers ranges from $11@11.50 f.a.s. 


EASTERN SPRUCE—tThe yards are plac- 
ing orders to cover current needs only, but 
industrial orders have been in fair volume, 
largely for boards and crating. Reports 
from the producing centers of the Provinces 


indicate a general tendency to curtail the 
winter cut of logs, due to uncertainty as to 
the outlet for spruce deals in the English 
market through the 1938 building season. 
Most of the larger operators in New Bruns- 
wick and Quebec are piling heavy stocks 
while endeavoring to find a price basis at 
which sales to England may be closed. The 
steamer rate of 125 shillings per standard, 
which prevailed several months, has been 
forced down to 110 shillings, but even that 
figure is double the normal rate, and must 
drop still further if Canadian mills are to 
book the usual volume of orders for deals in 
competition with Finland and Russia. Dur- 
ing the past two years these larger Canadian 
mills have sent most of their product over- 
seas and have not pressed for an outlet in 
New England and New York. The trend of 
these mills marketwise during the next six 
months will have an important bearing on 
spruce prices during the winter and spring. 
The price list today is steady and for dimen- 
sion sizes quite strong. 


LATH AND SHINGLES—Demand for stand- 
ard lath is slow, and prices are easier. Most 
sales of small lots in mixed cars are at $4.50 
for the 1%-inch and $5 for the 1%-inch. To 
move a large lot promptly, these prices have 
been shaded 25 cents, and, in some cases, 50 
cents. There is a fairly steady demand for 
eastern white cedar shingles of all grades at 
prices that have prevailed fully four months. 
British Columbia red cedars are temporarily 
shut out of the market, as producers were 
permitted to ship only 892,373 squares across 
the line during the latter half of 1937 and 
had reached that quota on Nov. 1. The 
Washington mills therefore get a “breath- 
ing spell” of two months in which to move 
their surplus stocks. For all-rail delivery to 
New England yards, most sales are at $4.68 
for kiln dried Perfections; $4.25 for the 
16-inch XXXXX No. 1; $3.75 for No. 2, and 
$2.80 for No. 3. Asking prices for small lots 
sold to dealers from local storage range from 
$4.85 to $4.95 for the 18-inch Perfections; 
$4.40@4.50 for the XXXXX No. 1; $3.80@3.90 
for No. 2, and $2.95 for No. 3. 


EASTERN HARDWOODS—Demand for 
maple and birch has fallen off sharply 
through the past three months, as wood- 
workers and furniture plants are placing 
orders with extreme caution, and maple heel 
shops have dropped completely out of the 
market, not to resume buying before late 
December. Shippers have made no changes 
in quotations for heel maple, and have prac- 
tically withdrawn from the market pending 
the return of active buying. Prices of inch 
FAS maple and birch sold to woodworkers 
are being held steady by the larger mills at 
$90, though air dried lots from smaller mills 
are available at $10@15 lower. 

PINE BOXBOARDS—tThere is a fair de- 
mand for dry, graded native pine, and, for 
lots better than the box grades, prices are 
steady and sales in fair volume. The box 
grades, inch No. 4 common in 6- to 10-inch 
widths, sell at $27@30 at the mill yard, and 
No. 3 common is $5 higher. Most sales of 
inch round edge are at $14@15, mill. 


Thomas J. McHugh, president Atlantic Lum- 
ber Co., 88 Broad Street, Boston, returned to 
his desk on Nov. 22 from a three weeks tour 
of the company’s hardwood pants in the South, 
on which he had been accompanied by a group 
of five of the company’s eastern sales represen- 
tatives. Returning, he made some business calls 
in Memphis and St. Louis, and at Cincinnati 
on the 18th he attended the annual convention 
of the Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers 
before visiting the distribution yard of the com- 
pany in Buffalo. 


T. H. Shepard, president of Shepard & 
Morse Lumber Co., Boston, who on Nov. 1 
underwent a major operation at a local hospital, 
has made rapid recovery and was able to re- 
turn to his home for the holiday festivities. 


Sailings have been resumed by the Clyde- 
Mallory line operating between Jacksonville, 
Fla., and Charleston, S. C., to New York and 


Boston. Its ships had been withdrawn a month 
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ago, due to labor disturbances. This line moves 
a large volume of lumber of the higher grades 
to the North Atlantic centers. 


Harry E. Pearsall, a vice president and Bos- 
ton manager for the Guernsey-Westbrook Co., 
of Hartford, Conn., accompanied by Mrs. Pear- 
sall and their daughter “Peggy,” sailed Satur- 
day, Nov. 27, for a two weeks sojourn in Ber- 
muda. Mr. Pearsall is convalescing from two 
severe head operations which he underwent ear- 
lier in the year. 


C. A. Huntley, operating a spruce sawmill at 
Parrsboro, N. S., cutting twenty million feet 
annually, was a visitor in the Boston market 
during the past week. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Buyers’ resistence to current construction 
costs has resulted in a forced curtailment of 
yard payrolls, as well as forced idleness for 
thousands of building workers. With the ex- 
ception of a very few classes of lumber, most 
items in the wholesale market are in a weak 
price position in a definitely buyers’ market. 
Receipts by water of West Coast fir and hem- 
lock have dropped sharply through November, 
but there is still an ample stock here at the 
terminals. Buyers pick up lots to cover cur- 
rent needs only, and are placing very few 
schedule8 for direct shipments from the 
mills, for early spring delivery. Stored lots 
of dimension fir at the terminals are avail- 
able at discounts ranging from $8& to $9 
from page 16 of the West Coast list, and 
to move an extra large block to a favored 
buyer an even broader discount is possible. 
The supply of fir and hemlock boards is 
ample, and most sales of the No. 2 grade 
are at $30@30.50 and, under pressure, there 
have been sales as low as $29.50, with the 
No. 3 boards at about $27. While the call 
for eastern spruce has been in small volume, 
carload sales of dimension for delivery at 
Harlem River points have held steady at 
$36@40 for the 2x3-inch up to 4x4-inch, with 
the 2x10- and 2x12-inch selling within the 
range of $42@46. Dressed and matched dry 
spruce boards sell at $33@35 for the 4- and 
5-inch, and $35@37 for the 6- and 7-inch. 
There is still an embarrassing surplus of 
spruce lath stored here, and there is pres- 
sure to sell at prices ranging all the way 
from $5 to move large lots, to as high as $6 
for less desirable orders. 

Local trade interest centers upon plans for 
the big annual convention of the Northeast- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association to be 
held at the Pennsylvania Hotel on Jan. 25- 
26-27, which is again expected to pass the 
three thousand mark in attendance, which 
figure was reached one year ago. It is re- 
ported that all available space in the exhibi- 
tion hall has been leased by wholesalers, 
manufacturers and specialty concerns, and 
that their exhibits will be arranged more 
attractively than ever before. 

L. J. Donnelly, sales manager Kinzua Pine 
Mills Co., of Kinzua, Ore., was a recent 
visitor in the local market. He was making 
a study of local trade conditions and laying 
plans for the marketing of his mill product 
direct to the wholesale trade in eastern 
territory, sales through Huson & Son having 
been discontinued. It is planned to locate 
a direct selling representative in New York 
at an early date. 

Sid L. Darling, manager National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, advises that 
President Coulbourn has appointed First 
Vice President Robert C. Pepper, of Spring- 
field, Mass., to serve as councillor from this 
association to the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. Mr. Pepper is an official 
of the Rice & Lockwood Lumber Co., of 


Springfield. 
Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Demand keeps 
up better than might have been expected. 
building taking fair amounts. There has 
been some further easing in prices. Big 
box plants in operation are running full 
time. Assortments on the public wharves 
have been reduced. 


LONGLEAF PINE — The movement may 
have undergone some contraction, but the 
Price level is little, if any, changed. 


CYPRESS—Quotations continue quite firm. 


American fiumberman 


Cypress is sought by woodworking estab- 
lishments in such volume as to prevent any 
accumulations, 


WESTERN WOODS — Distributors of fir, 
spruce and other western woods admit that 
they are not as busy as they were. Prices, 
in the general belief, has touched bottom. 


HARDWOODS — Some further contraction 
in business is noted. Buyers are confining 
themselves to provision for immediate re- 
quirements only. Prices continue steady. 
Attention of exporters is concentrated upon 
the possible effect advances in ocean freight 
rates will have on demand. Notice has been 
served that ocean rates from both Atlantic 
and Gulf ports will be advanced 10 cents per 
100 pounds to United Kingdom ports, and 15 
cents to Continental European ports, Jan. 1. 
Rates have been advanced from 35 to 45 
cents per 100 pounds on oak, from 45 to 55 
cents on poplar, from 35 to 50 cents on logs, 
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and from: $18 to $20 per one thousand feet 


on oak planks. It is now expected that the 
railroads will mark up their tariffs on lum- 
ber shipments from mills to ports. 


= 


Suspends Mill, Woods 


Operations 


RayMonpb, WASH., Nov. 27.—Complete sus- 
pension of mill and logging operations of the 
Willapa Harbor Lumber Mills here will be 
effective Dec. 1, partially due to market con- 
ditions, it was announced yesterday by company 
officials. J. W. Lewis, manager, said 1,312 
men would be affected. The company’s docks 
are heavily stocked with lumber, but much of 
this is scheduled to be removed by vessels that 
will call here during the next month. 














The efficiency of this battery of kilns has been greatly increased 
by the installation of Moorekiln Fireproof Doors. 


PREPARE FOR COLD WEATHER 


KEEP HEAT INSIDE THE KILN 
WITH FIRE-RESISTING, TIGHT 


FITTING MOOREKILN DOORS 





Now that cold weather is near, it is 
time for you to improve the effi- 
ciency of your kilns by installing 
Moorekiln Doors. 


Regardless of how cold it may be 
outside, these metal fireproof doors 
will hold the heat inside your kilns, 
and bring about a saving of steam 
and fuel. 


With tightly fitting Moorekiln Doors, 
there are no leaks to upset drying 


schedules—this means improved qual- 
ity of drying. 


Send us the dimensions of your door 
openings and let us send you com- 
plete information for installing 
Moorekiln Doors on your old or new 
kilns. 


FS grag rer 
MOORE ‘DRY KILN COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Dry Kilns and Veneer Dryers 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


NORTH PORTLAND, ORE. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


-MOOREKIIN DOORS 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








The Baltimore trade was contacted Nov. 20 
by Harry De Muth, of the De Muth Lumber 
Co., which is a wholesaler of ties, timber and 
lumber in Jacksonville, Fla. 


L. E. Hooper, Jr., sales manager fdr Florida- 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., Jacksonville, Fila., 
and his wife and children spent the Thanksgiv- 
ing holidays in New Orleans. 


John De Voss, proprietor of Milford Center 
(Ohio) Lumber & Supply Co. has been 
elected high priest of the Marysville Chapter 
No. 99 of the Royal Arch Masons. 


George Bailey, sales manager for the Scott 
Lumber Co. which has its purchasing depart- 
ment in Wheeling, W. Va., was the speaker re- 
cently at the weekly dinner-meeting of the 
Kiwanis Club in Wellsville, Ohio. 


J. Hammond Geis, of John H. Geis & Co, 
(Inc.), in South Baltimore, Md., was elected 
first vice-president of the Building Congress 
and Exchange of Baltimore at the forty-ninth 
annual dinner meeting of the organization. 


J. E. Mackie, western manager National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, with office 
in San Francisco, recently spoke before retail 
lumbermen in Tucson, Ariz., and had several 
conferences on building code matters in Phoe- 
nix. 

Richard Budke, who has been associated with 
the retail lumber business of Edward Michaels 
in Imlay City, Mich., for twenty-five years, has 
been named manager of the Lapeer County 
Lumber Co., the firm which recently purchased 
the business from Mr. Michaels. 


W. A. Seagle, president and general manager 
of the Chattanooga (Tenn.)' Lumber Co., was 
elected treasurer of the Chattanooga Manufac- 
turers’ Association recently. At the same meet- 
ing, Earl P. Carter, treasurer of the Williams 
& Voris Lumber Co., was elected a director. 


Harry Long of the Bennett Lumber Co., 
Medina, Ohio, returned home Nov. 5 after visit- 
ing a week in Wisconsin and Minnesota. Mr. 
Long inspected the manufacturing plant of the 
Wood Conversion Co. at Cloquet, Minn., and 
the Edham Stainless Shingle factory at Mil- 
waukee. 


C. H. Hodges, lumber manufacturer of 
Booneville, Ark., was severely injured, Nov. 5, 
while showing a prospective purchaser a house 
that he had built for him. An explosion, be- 
lieved to have been caused by escaping gas, 
wrecked the house and severely burned Mr. 
Hodges. 

William Landram, son of Mr. and Mrs. A. 
H. Landram, Tacoma, Wash., is on the foot- 
ball team of Hill Military Academy, Portland, 
Ore., which played twice in Mexico City in 
early December and late November. His father 
is sales manager of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. 


The Campbell-Moore Lumber Co., Portland, 
Ore., has appointed Morton L. Booth sales rep- 
resentative for it in the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Valley territory of central California. 
Mr. Booth’s experience in the lumber business 
for fifteen years includes sawmill, wholesale, 
export, and lumber association work. 


Thomas W. Dant, of Dant & Russell (Inc.), 
Portland, Ore., returning from a two-months’ 
eastern trip, called on S. L. Butler, who is the 
company’s San Francisco Bay region represen- 
tative. Mr. Dant went to Fresno by plane to 


confer with Ralph Duncan, another representa- 
tive of Dant & Russell (Inc.). 


Arthur P. Koehler, wood technician at the 
U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, who testi- 


fied at the Hauptmann murder trial, has ap- 
plied for the $25,000 reward offered for the 
murderer’s apprehension. Mr. Koehler bases 
his claim on his tracing of a rung of the kidnap 
ladder to the attic of Hauptmann’s home. 


The Atascadero (Calif.) Mill & Lumber Co. 
(Inc.) management was completely changed at 
a recent meeting of the stockholders. Earl 
Kinney was named president; W. A. Corbett, 
vice president, and W. E. Hanson, secretary- 
treasurer. W. A. Scott, former president, plans 
to spend some time traveling with his family. 


G. Carlberg beginning Dec. 1, became active 
secretary of the Pacific division of the National 
Wooden Box Association, with offices in the 
Call Building, San Francisco. He replaces S. 
H. Wilson, who has been acting secretary for 
the past year. Mr. Carlberg has been con- 
nected with the eastern trade promotional work 
of the Wooden Box Institute. 


Announcement has been made of the election 
of F. L. Peck to the presidency of the Peck 
Lumber Manufacturing Co., which has yards in 
Scranton, Peckville and Olyphant, Pa. He suc- 
ceeds the late E. S. Peck. George F. Peck, 
former manager of the Peckville yard has been 
advanced to the vice presidency of the com- 
pany, and will likewise be treasurer and gen- 
eral manager. 


The operations of the Shevlin Pine Sales Co. 
at Bend, Ore., and McCloud, Calif., were re- 
cently visited by L. O. Taylor, general man- 
ager, of Minneapolis. He attended also the 
annual meeting of the California Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association at Del Monte, then left 
for New Orleans, where he was present for 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion convention. 


Alex Polson, pioneer lumberman of Hoquiam, 
Wash., was honored by fellow Masonic lodge 
members Nov. 17 on the fiftieth anniversary of 
his membership in the Masons. He was pre- 
sented a 50-year membership certificate and a 
50-year veteran’s pin. Mr. Polson was initiated 
into the lodge in 1884, and became a charter 
member of West Haven Lodge No. 274, F. & 
A. M., in Hoquiam eleven years ago. 


The W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, will soon be ready to start operating an 
enlarged mill at Leatherwood, Ky. This plant 
has been changed from a single band to a dou- 
ble band plant, and equipped with other ma- 
chinery that enables it to turn out oak flooring 
and other dressed stocks. A battery of dry kilns 
is also being provided. The company owns a 
large area of hardwood timber. 


L. T. Murray, president West Fork Logging 
Co., has been nominated for a position on the 
board of directors of the Tacoma (Wash.) 
Chamber of Commerce. Holdover members in- 
clude: J. P. Weyerhaeuser, executive vice 
president of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.; 
Corydon Wagner, vice president and general 
manager of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., and Norton Clapp, lumberman-lawyer. 


Lumber trade in Orlando, Fla., was contacted 
recently by H. W. Ecker of Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., a wholesale salesman representing the 
Osceola Cypress Co., Southard Lumber Co., and 
the Paterson-McInnis Lumber Co., all Florida 
firms. Mr. Ecker keeps very busy, but finds his 
recreation in three-cushion billiards and the de- 
veloping of his young daughter in water sports. 
She started swimming when three, and has 
made such rapid progress in swimming and 
diving that she is regarded as a possible new 
champion of the future. 


Edward D. Morrison, eastern representative 
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of the Brooks-Scanlon Corp., Foley, Fla., and 
Owen J. McDonnell, general sales manager, vis- 
ited distributors in Baltimore, Nov. 21. They 
were guests at dinner in the evening of A. B. 
Church, who looks after the company’s inter- 
ests in the Baltimore territory and has a wide 
acquaintance in the trade. The Brooks-Scanlon 
Corp. is one of the largest producers of long- 
leaf pine in the country and operates a model 
plant. 


The following recently visited lumber offices 
in Buffalo, N. Y.: Marshall Shepherd, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., wholesaler; George B. Cone, 
sales manager of the lumber division of the 
Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., San Francisco; 
Ursus E. Brock, Kinzua (Ore.) Pine Mills Co.; 
Forest W. Girdner, manager of pine and trim 
sales of Bradley Lumber Co. of Arkansas, 
Warren, Ark., and Arthur W. Morgan of 
Rochester, western New York representative 
of the same company. 


Lyle MacKenzie, manager of the Gordon 
Lumber Co.’s yard at Lakeside, Ohio, and 
Merle Stahl, manager of the company’s yard in 
Fremont, recently enjoyed a five-day trip to 
New York City as guests of the company. They 
were accompanied by Lorenz Kilmer of Oak 
Harbor, Ohio, general manager of the com- 
pany. This trip was offered to the managers of 
the twelve yards operated by the Gordon Lum- 
ber Co. as an incentive for their co-operation 
and business-getting ability in selling paint dur- 
ing the recent season, the award going to the 
two managers making the best record. 





COMINGS & GOINGS 


Tacoma, WasH.—A. E. McIntosh, manager 
of the Spruce Veneer Package Corp., Puyallup, 
Wash., resigned that position Dec. 1 to become 
manager of Sizer & Co. (Inc.), Tacoma. Mr. 
McIntosh had been in his former position since 
1931, and prior to that connection was with the 
Grays Harbor Veneer Co. at Hoquiam. Bert 
E. Harris, who has been assistant manager, 
succeeds Mr. McIntosh as manager of the 
Puyallup plant. 


HaskELt., Tex.—Following the resignation of 
Marvin Branch as manager of the retail lum- 
ber yard of H. H. Hardin, T. F. Johnson has 
been placed in charge. Mr. Johnson comes here 
from Cleburne, where he managed the com- 
pany’s yard. 


RosEcanp, Minn.—William Ammerman of 
Whitefield became manager of the N. T. Knott 
Lumber & Hardware Co. (Inc.), here, Dec. 1. 
He has acquired an interest in the company. Mr. 
Ammerman follows N. Dauma, who is retiring 
after managing the business for ten years. 


Eitm Creek, Nesr.—W. J. Spelts, for the past 
four years associated with his brother-in-law, 
W. B. Warren, in the Atkinson (Nebr.) Lumber 
Co., moved here Dec. 1 to become manager of 
the Elk Creek Lumber Co. of which his brother, 
R. E. Spelts, is a partner. Emil M. Hruza of 
Norfolk has replaced Mr. Spelts at Atkinson. 


Jasper, TeExas—Hubert Deal, mill superin- 
tendent for the past ten years, has assumed the 
managership of the Jasper County Lumber Co. 
of Texas, following the passing of W. A. 
Latham. 


Ratts, Texas—J. H. Payne, resigned his 
position as manager of the Higginbotham- 
Bartlett Co. recently, and hopes to regain his 
health on his farm east of here. The company 
has retained him as an advisory director. Mr. 
Payne came here in 1912, and was with the 
McAdams Lumber Co. which sold out fifteen 
years ago to Higginbotham-Bartlett Co. Ernest 
Fowler, employed by the company ten years, 
succeeds Mr. Payne. 


Lopr, Catir.—The Valley Lumber Co. has 
named Charles J. Harris manager of its yard 
at Valley Springs. Mr. Harris has been with 
the concern in its local yard many years, 
previous to this position he was in charge ‘of 
a yard near Fresno. 
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Many Foreigners Study at U. S. 
Forest Products Laboratory 


Mapison, Wis., Nov. 29.—Visitors to the 
Forest Products Laboratory, here, during 1937 
came from every State in the Union, and from 
thirty-four foreign countries. Foreign visitors 
stay for periods ranging from one day to two 
years, and those whose visits are extended are 
given assignments to laboratory projects.  IIli- 
nois, with 487 guests at the laboratory during 
the year, leads the list of States, while, among 
the foreign countries, Australia is credited with 
making the most intensive studies. Among the 
many distinguished) foreign visitors are Dr. 
Agric. Gustav G. Klem, of Norway; Yao Tang 
of China; M, Xavier Le Chatelier of France; 
and Yukio Tsuji of Japan. 

Dr. Klem, who is research officer and chief 
of wood technology of the Forest Research In- 
stitute of Norway, is spending several months 
here studying wood technology and visiting 
factories, sawmills and dry kilns. He has vis- 





Dr. G. G. Klem, 
Norway 


Yao Tang, 
China 


Visitors at Forest Products Laboratory 


ited all the laboratories in Europe, and recently 
stated that “Wood technology problems are the 
same the world over, regardless of the kind of 
trees. There are more varieties of trees to be 
studied in this country, however, and the United 
States excels in this branch of forestry, as well 
as in the kiln drying of lumber and the preser- 
vation of wood.” 

Dr. Klem has seen no laboratory to compare 
with the one in Madison. He will stay here 
for several months. 

Yao Tang, who holds many degrees from 
both Chinese and American universities, is an 
outstanding leader in science in China. Since 
1935 he has been in the Yale Graduate School, 
and is in Madison for two months, after which 
he will leave for China. There, an appoint- 
ment awaits him to carry on research work 
in Chinese timbers, and to organize a research 
laboratory analogous to the Forest Products 
Laboratory in Madison. 





Two Groups of Company's Salesmen 


Visit Its Mills 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 29.—Thomas J. Mc- 
Hugh, president of the Atlantic Lumber Co., 
here, returned to his home office on Monday 
Nov. 22, concluding a three weeks’ tour of three 
of its five hardwood sawmill operations in the 
South, in which he was joined by five of the 
company’s eastern selling representatives, in- 
cluding H. B. Bunnell, of the Boston office; 
Ralph Shepard, of Hartford, Conn.; A. M. 
Duncan, of New York; V. P. Cary, of York, 
Pa., and J. P. Wilhelm, "of St. Louis.’ A second 
group of salesmen from the South and middle 
West, piloted by Sales Manager Ralph Crow- 
ley, of the Buffalo office, left on Saturday, Nov. 
27, for a similar tour of inspection, from which 
they will return about Dec. 15. The earlier 
visit was to the big bandmill plants at Sardis, 


American f{iumberman 


Ga., and Duff and Knoxville, Tenn. The party 
also was particularly interested in looking over 
a new tract of timber controlled by the com- 
pany and known as the Tellico River area 
in the Smoky Mountains, south of Knoxville. 
This is regarded as one of the finest stands of 
soft yellow Appalachian poplar, white and red 
oak to be found in the United States. The 
area had been regarded as inaccessible until 
roads were cut through the mountains in recent 
years. The other two plants operated by the 
company are located at Arkansas City, Ark., 
and Clayton, La. 

The company has shipped freely through the 
current year and the October outward move- 
ment was the heaviest of any month in 1937. 
Bookings through October and November re- 
flected the general business tendency to curtail 
on commitments, but this has been balanced 
by reduced operations at these southern plants, 
to the end that mill inventories be held within 
conservative limits. “We feel that the out- 
look for an active demand for hardwoods in 
the spring is very good,” said Mr. McHugh, 
“and we are gaging our operations upon that 
very definite conviction.” Asked as to the 
status of the foreign markets, Mr. McHugh in- 
formed AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that the com- 
pany’s foreign representative, Fred Gillespie, 
returned on the holiday from a three months 
tour of the English and Continental markets 
and reported that, despite the generally gloomy 
picture that is being painted of business con- 
ditions and strained diplomatic relations in 
those countries, the demand for American hard- 
woods has been good and the outlook for the 
new year is in no sense disturbing. Over a pe- 
riod of forty-two years, the executive offices of 
the company have been located in Boston, Mass., 
where the enterprise was started by George E. 
French, who for many years has served as 
treasurer. 





Lumberman Member Is Elected 
Head of State Senate 


Trenton, N. J., Nov. 29.—State Senator 
Charles E. Loizeaux, president of the J. D. 
Loizeaux Lumber Co. (Inc.), of Plainfield, and 
also head of the Loizeaux Builders Supply Co., 
(Inc.), of Elizabeth, will be president of the 1938 
New Jersey Senate, thus becoming New Jer- 
sey’s second ranking executive. Agreement upon 
the selection of Senator Loizeaux was reached 
at a recent caucus here of the incoming Repub- 
lican Senate majority. Sen. Loizeaux, Repub- 
lican from Union County, this year served as 
Senate majority leader, and his elevation to the 
presidency is in accordance with precedent. Now 
in his second term as senator, the lumber com- 
pany executive is being prominently mentioned 
as a likely choice for the Republican guberna- 
torial nomination in 1940. 





Pink Meat Grapefruit from Texas 


That the famous pink meat grapefruit grown 
in the Rio Grande valley of Texas is “tops” in 
the way of citrus fruits is the testimony of 
every member of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
staff after having an opportunity to sample a 
crate of this wonderful fruit from the orchards 
of H. D, Foote in Edinburg, Tex. The Rio 
Grande Valley in Texas is famous for its citrus 
fruit, and the large size, the luscious juiciness 
and fine flavor of the pink meat variety grown 
by Mr. Foote would be hard to excel anywhere. 
Many lumbermen throughout the country are 
sending friends and customers small crates of 
this fruit as holiday remembrances. 





Manufacturer of Protectives 
for Wood Moves Office 


KaLaMAzoo, MicH., Dec. 1.—The Protection 
Products Manufacturing Co. moved its general 
offices from the New Center Building, Detroit, 
to the factory and laboratory here today. 

The company manufactures protection water- 
proof preservers, aluminum paint, upholstery 
dyes, and other protective treatments for lumber. 


Good 
Sales, 
Big 
Profits 
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Lumber Dealers 


Get your share of the big 
winter business. Start now 


This winter, on thousands of jobs, Yankee Fiber Tile 
will be needed. Modernizing, remodeling, new building 
jobs! Lots of good business waiting for you if you 
stock and push this wonderfully useful and attractive 
sheet tile product. Yankee Fiber Tile is for homes, 
stores, offices, theaters. A style for every need. 


KEELITE—for Kitchens, Bathrooms, Nooks, Store 
— } gee Display Backgrounds. Rich colors, 


snniestihditectienenate, reproductions 

woods—for Offices, Dens, Libraries, Store Windows, 
etc. 
KEEMARBLE—Reproductions of marbles equalling 
the quarry material. For corridors, am Me lobbies, or 
wherever marble is needed to lend dignity and beauty. 
Panel sizes, 32x48”. Larger if desired. a 4 feet 
ee So oe Saws, planes and nails like 
lumber. 


Territory now available to reliable lumber dealers. 
TODAY, write for catalog and full particulars. 


YANKEE FIBER TILE MES © 


FACTORY - OFFICES - SHOWROOMS 
AQ SELDEN AVE.DETROIT- MICH.USA 








Loose Leaf Tally Books 


TALLY SHEETS with 
Waterproof Lines 
Samples and Catalog 
on Request 

Tally Cards Rules 

Crayon Gauges 

Rule Cases Hammer Stamps 

Pickaroons Marking Sticks 

Car Movers Leather Aprons 

Tally Pencils Load Binders 
Books for Lumbermen 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


2133 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Car Door Lumber Rollers Sectional Board Rules 











GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 


332 $. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 0366 














Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 
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431 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 








Business Changes 


FLORIDA. St. Petersburg—Able Lumber Co, 
succeeded by Gulf Lumber & Millwork Co. 

GEORGIA. Colquitt—St. Clair Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Fry-Fielder Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—J. C. Thoren, 1219 Belmont 
Avenue, succeeded by Palco Fixture Co. and moved 
to Rockford, Ill. . 

Newman—Newman Grain & Lumber Co. lumber 
and building material business and stocks pur- 
chased by E. J. Lyon of Forrest, Ill., who will con- 
tinue to operate the business under the name of 
the Newman Lumber Co, 

Robinson—Anthony & Jaggers Planing Mill: Har- 
old Jaggers purchased interest of H. E. Anthony. 

MICHIGAN. Dearborn—The Flooring Corp. of 
Michigan, 5903 Middlesen St., maker of wooden 
flooring, has changed its name to the Whitcomb- 
Bauer Flooring Co. 

Pontiac—W. G. Burke & Son Co. succeeded by 
Pontiac Lumber & Supply Co. 

Traverse City—The G. T. Builders’ Material Co., 
241 East Front St., has changed its name to the 
Red Mill Lumber Co. 

MINNESOTA, Two Harbors—Two Harbors Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Rafn, Johnson & Quist Lum- 
ber Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—Hamm Lumber Co. sold 
to C. W. Parham Lumber Co. 


OKLAHOMA. Cheyenne—Standard Lumber Co. 
fevenanee by A. L. West Lumber Co. of Strong 

y. 

Heavener—Dyke Lumber Co. succeeded by Twin 
City Lumber & Supply Co. 

TEXAS. Beeville, Corpus Christi and San An- 
tonio — Higginbotham-McCord Co. succeeded by 
McCord Lumber Co. 

New Castle—Jagers-Larimore Lumber Co.: Rus- 
sell T. Jagers is withdrawing from the firm and 
the business will be continued under the same 
name with A. B. Larimore and Cecil Larimore as 
sole owners. 

Odessa—Willard Lumber Co. succeeded by White 
House Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Bremerton — Gillette Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Manette Lumber Co. and is now 
located at Manette, Wash. 

CANADA. ONTARIO. West Lorne—The Elgin 
Hardwood Flooring Co. (Ltd.) has purchased the 
former Seaman-Kent Flooring factory from the 
municipality of West Lorne, Ont. The plant has 
been overhauled and production has commenced. A 
sales office has been opened in Toronto at 511 Na- 
tional Building, Bay St., under the direction of 


A. W. Carson. 
New Ventures 


IDAHO. Caldwell—A. L. Rinearson, who oper- 
ates a sawmill at Dry Buck, has announced plans 
for establishment of a fully equipped lumber yard 
at intersection of the Parma and New Plymouth 
highways. 

NEW YORK. North Tonawanda—The firm of 
Williams & Schultz has been organized to oper- 
ate the former W. G. Palmer planing mill. The 
members are Jerome Williams and Fred Schultz, 
both long connected with the local retail lumber 
trade. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Devils Lake—Peder and 
Fred Falstad are establishing a lumber yard on 
Second Avenue, north of Soo Railway. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Mt. Bethel—Price Bros. Lum- 
ber Co. opened a new lumber and building mate- 
rials business here. 


TEXAS. Houston—Telephone Road Lumber Co.. 
with Mrs. W. R. Roper as manager, was recently 
established here to deal in lumber and building 
materials, 


Incorporations 


FLORIDA. Miami—South Florida Cypress Corp.; 
lumber. 

INDIANA. Evansville—Thurgood Lumber (Inc.) 
1415 West Indiana St.; will engage in the retail 
lumber and building material business. 

IOWA. Newton—Warburton Lumber Co. (Inc.); 
$30,000. 

MICHIGAN. Fenton—The Sweet & Lee Lumber 
Co.; dealers in lumber and supplies. 


MINNESOTA. Two Harbors—Rafn, Johnson & 
Quist Lumber Co. (Inc.); lumber and building ma- 
terials. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
Lumber Co.; $100,000. 


Casualties 


CALIFORNIA, Massac—Merit Lumber Co. had 
500,000,000 feet of lumber and seven box cars de- 
stroyed by fire and planing mill partially damaged. 
Loss was estimated at $50,000. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Roth Lumber Co. suf- 
fered loss by fire of huge shed and its contents. 
The planing mill was badly damaged. Loss esti- 
mated at $25,000, covered by insurance. 

OHIO. Edgerton—Oak Manufacturing Co. plant 
had fire loss of $15,000. The biggest loss occurred 
in the berry box section where nine machines and 
accessories used in the manufacture of boxes were 
totally ruined. The fire originated in the two dry 
kilns where 120,000 berry boxes were in process of 
drying. Work of rebuilding will be speeded up and 
the factory will be on production basis as soon as 


James City—Trent River 


possible. Loss is fully covered by insurance. 

Marietta—Marietta Fruit Package & Lumber Co. 
had fire loss estimated at $25,000. 

OREGUN,. Salem—Salem Box & Manufacturing 
Co. and the J. W. Copeland yard were destroyed 
by fire. Both will be rebuilt. Loss at the Salem 
Box & Manufacturing Co. was estimated at $95,000, 
with $20,000 insurance. The Copeland yard loss is 
estimated at $30,000, fully insured. 

TENNESSEE. Philadelphia—Carter Lumber Co. 
mill destroyed by fire, with loss estimated at be- 
tween $15,000 and $20,000, partly covered by in- 
surance. 


New Mills and Equipment 


CALIFORNIA. Oakland—uvU. S. L. Battery Corp. 
of California let contract for $40,000 factory at 974 
Sunnyside St. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. East Swanzey—C, L. Lane 
Co. plans $40,000 wood products plant. 
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Hymeneal 


BIRD-MILLER— Miss Claudine Miller of 
the office staff of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co. in Longview, Wash., left Seattle Nov. 27 
for Fairbanks, Alaska, where she will be 
married to Raymond Bird, formerly of Willa- 
mina, Ore. Miss Miller is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. C. R. Miller of Klamath Falls, Ore., 
and formerly was employed in the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co.’s offices in that city. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bird will live in Fairbanks. 





HOUSER-MORTON—Miss Sue Morton be- 
came the bride of Shaler Houser, manager of 
the Houser Lumber Co., Anniston, Ala., Nov. 
27. The couple was married by Rev. Charles 
Bell, and left after the ceremony for a Chi- 
cago honeymoon. Mr. Houser is the third 
generation managing the Houser Lumber 
Co., which was founded forty-three years 
ago by his grandfather, Charles Houser. He 
attended Southwestern University in Mem- 
phis, and Mrs. Houser was a student at 
Auburn Polytechnic Institute. 


Lumber Can Prove Its Claims; Better 
Able to Compete 


Tacoma, WasH., Nov. 27.—The experimental 
laboratory is pointing the way to increased 
markets for lumber, Chester Hogue, of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, said in 
a recent talk before the Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Association. 

Various salts are being used successfully to 
prevent checking of Douglas fir timbers, and a 
method for preventing the raising of the sur- 
face grain of the wood is claimed by one ex- 
perimenter to have been devised, he said. A 
method of staining a log throughout, so that 
colored veneer may be cut from it, is another 
development. Mr. Hogue said he himself par- 
ticipated recently, at the State university, in 
tests of several boards joined with glue, and 
these proved as strong as a single timber of 
the same size. 

New types of connection material, glue and 
metal, are making lumber more flexible, and 
will enable the builder to use forms that will 
better compete with steel that is moulded, and 
concrete that is poured, he said. 

Lumber has never been in a better position 
to meet its competitors than it is right now, 
he said. The reason is that, when they ask us 
why, we can give them the answer and back 
it up with proof. 


Devising New Beauty Treatments for Wood 


One of the eye-opening accounts of the 
speaker was of a new process of photographing 
beautiful wood grain or landscapes, if desired, 
on wood panels. The panel is sensitized, the 
image projected upon it and thus chemically 
impressed in permanent form. 

Certain woods are stained in the log by com- 
pression, which also may be used to immunize 
the log against decay or pests, he said. 

The salts treatment, with either the sodium 
chloride of table use, or other similar chemicals, 
is applied in hot, concentrated solution. It not 
only protects the surface as a filler, but acts 
to evenly extract the inner moisture. Salt 
treated timbers will be sent various localities, 
that climatic reaction may be noted, he said. 


Tests Laminated, Connectored Members 


Telling of the recent experiments at the Uni- 
versity of Washington in which he participated, 
he said that boards were glued together to form 
a timber 7 by 16 inches. In the testing machine, 
he said, an 8-foot piece resisted pressure up to 
80,000 pounds, as great as would a single piece 
of the same size. The advantage in the former, 
he said, lies in the fact that knotty boards may 
be put in the center and actually strengthen the 
whole in horizontal stress tests. 

Weather resistant glue with a resin base has 
contributed a new factor to these assembled 
pieces, just as connector rings have extended 





utility of wood timbers. In one of the experi- 
ments, three sizable timbers were joined with 
connector rings and bolts to make a large one, 
which, in the testing machine, withstood 90 
percent of the strain that a single piece of 
similar size would stand, he said. 

He said that the trade promotion work is 
being carried on by a staff of eleven, seven of 
whom are scattered at strategic points through- 
out the country. As an example of the work 
accomplished, he pointed to the success of the 
association in inducing California school au- 
thorities to build 75 percent of their new schools 
of wood, utilizing more than 50,000,000 feet of 
lumber. In Washington State, he said, 70 
schools are under construction, 65 of them us- 
ing wood predominantly. 


Bids Asked on Veterans’ 
Hospital 


SPpoKANE, WasH., Nov. 27.—Bids for the 
construction of a veterans’ hospital at Soap 
Lake, Wash., will be opened at Soap Lake on 
Dec, 10, with a number of Spokane and Seattle 
contractors expected to submit bids. The new 
building will cost $91,000. Construction is 
scheduled to start Dec. 15. The hospital will 
be for the treatment of the strange Buerger’s 
disease, the waters of Soap Lake having ele- 
ments beneficial to veterans so afflicted. 








Insurance Company Enjoys Gain 
During Current Year 


Premium income of the Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Co. for the nine months ending Sept. 
30 exceeded any similar period in the company’s 
history, James S. Kemper, president, told lead- 
ing policyholders, agents and directors and ad- 
visory board members who attended the twenty- 
fifth anniversary dinner of the company Nov. 
18. Total premiums in that period were $20,- 
922,351, compared to $17,539,587 during the 
same part of 1936, or a gain of 19.3 percent. 
Mr. Kemper said that he thought the total pre- 
mium income for 1937 would pass $25,000,000. 

Referring to present day problems, Mr. Kem- 
per said that if business leaders were relieved 
of some of the tax burdens which stifle indi- 
vidual enterprises and were assured of a per- 
manently reasonable attitude on the part of the 
Government, business could without doubt re- 
sume its stride toward recovery. : 

Other speakers on the program included: 
Merle Thorpe, editor of Nation’s Business; 
Silas H. Strawn, vice president of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, and Ernest J. 
Palmer, director of insurance in Illinois. 
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American fiimberman 


Foreign Trade Developments 


B. C. Fights Opening of Empire 
Market to U. S. Lumber 


Vancouver, B. C., Nov. 29.—Leading lumber- 
men of British Columbia have asked the Pro- 
vincial Government to assist them in fighting 
any change in the Empire trade agreements 
which will affect the market for British Co- 
lumbia lumber in the United Kingdom. A 
delegation consisting of J. G. Robson, presi- 
dent of the B. C. Lumber & Shingle Manu- 
facturers’ Association; T. H. Wilkinson, secre- 
tary-manager, and Bruce Farris, a director, met 
Premier Pattullo recently. 

In a statement afterward, Mr. Robson said 
the big British market was directly threatened 
by proposed modification in the trade treaty 
as urged by Washington and Oregon lumber- 
men; it would mean a loss of jobs to 10,000 
men in lumbering, a drop of $10,000,000 in an- 
nual payrolls, Mr. Robson’s statement said. The 
proposal now being considered is to admit 
United States lumber into Britain on equal 
terms with British Columbia lumber, Mr. Rob- 
son said. If this goes through it will literally 
cut off about one-third of the local industry. 
In effect, Mr. Robson maintained, this would 
mean a major depression in British Columbia. 
The Province is now shipping 750,000,000 feet 
of lumber a year to the United Kingdom. Be- 
fore the trade agreement, it shipped about 75,- 
000,000 feet. The export provides steady em- 
ployment for from 8,000 to 10,000 men, and 
their payrolls aggregate approximately $10,- 
000,000 a year, it was pointed out. 

While it was suggested that British Columbia 
would be compensated for loss of the lumber 
market by a larger market in the United States 
for its products, this plan would not work out, 
he said. Already, under the 1936 trade agree- 
ment with the United States, British Columbia 
is allowed to ship a quota of 250,000,000 feet of 
fir and hemlock into the United States, but, 
through interpretation of tariff laws and other 
obstacles, the actual shipments this year would 
not be more than 125,000,000 feet, only half the 
quota. 


Japanese Flood West Coast 
with Cheap Plywood 


Tacoma, WasH., Nov. 27.—Pacific Northwest 
plywood producers are greatly concerned over 
the growth of plywood imports from Japan, 
according to Frost Snyder, of Tacoma, presi- 
dent of the Clear Fir Lumber Co., who also 
is president of the plywood manufacturers 
association. He said: 

The importation of more than 800,000 feet 
of Japanese plywood into the United States 
during July, against 1,337,000 feet during the 
previous six months, has greatly alarmed the 
Plywood producers of the Pacific Northwest. 
Most of these Japanese supplies have been 
imported through West Coast ports. Were 
it not for the present hostilities in China and 
the restrictions on the importation of logs 
into Japan, this export business to the United 
States would have steadily increased, in the 
opinion of people engaged in the trade. 


Mr. Snyder said that the Japanese plywood, 
produced by labor paid four or five cents an 
hour and carried on Japanese vessels with 
freight rates “a matter of bookkeeping,” could 
be entered for customs purposes here for $13.45 
per thousand feet, only a third or a fourth as 
much as current United States prices. He said 
that the Japanese plywood industry had in- 
creased 600 percent in the last six years, 
gaining an output parity with Pacific North- 
west producers of between 700,000,000 and 
800,000,000 feet. Assistance of the Japanese 





Government in research and purchasing logs, 
machinery and supplies has greatly increased 
efficiency in. Japanese plants, Mr. Snyder said, 
and a strong association of Japanese plywood 
manufacturers has been established. 


He said that Pacific Northwest producers, 
beset by labor trouble for four consecutive 
years and placed at a considerable disadvan- 
tage in water freight rates, find no protection 
in the current tariff wall. He said that the 
present U. S. duty of 40 percent ad valorem 
on the Japanese product means nothing and that 
even a 100 percent duty would not place the 
American article on a fair competitive basis 
with the Japanese product. 





Europeans Agree on Control 


of Beech Trade 


VienNA, Austria, Nov. 16.—An_ Interna- 
tional Beechwood Conference was held here 
from Nov. 11 to 13 and was attended by dele- 
gates from the central organizations in all coun- 
tries interested in the European beechwood ex- 
port trade; i. e., Czechoslovakia, Poland, Ru- 
mania and Yugoslavia. A delegation of British 
hardwood agents and brokers also took part in 
the deliberations. 

At this conference, organized by the Comité 
International du Bois,-a full accord was at- 
tained, and a convention was signed by which, 
for the first time, quotas are fixed for European 
beechwood exports during 1938. In addition, a 


Redwood Protects, 


SAN FRANcisco, Catir., Nov. 27.—The prac- 
tice of packaging California foods and confec- 
tions for the retail trade in ornate wooden 
containers is steadily calling for an increasing 
footage of redwood lumber. 

Alert processors and manufacturers of the 
better grade food products find the rigid con- 





Lyons Glace Fruit in new streamlined redwood 
chest, just being marketed along with other red- 
wood-packaged products 


struction of wooden containers insures the 
maintenance of the quality of products they 
take so much pains to attain. Because of its 
soft texture, warm color and beautiful grain, 
redwood is particularly favored. And an added 
feature of the wooden package is its suitability 
for re-use value as a container for trinkets, 
handkerchiefs, etc. 

One of the best known users of the redwood 
package is Lyons-Magnus (Inc.), of San Fran- 
cisco, processors of the nationally known Lyons 
California Glace Fruit. The firm now presents 
redwood packages in three distinctive styles, 
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close and regular collaboration between the 
exporters in all matters affecting the interna- 
tional beechwood market was agreed upon. It 
was resolved that the convention should be 
ratified and come into effect at the earliest pos- 


sible moment. 
een pm mm 


Shingles Shipped in Excess of 
Quota Refused Entry 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Nov. 27.—About two hun- 
dred cars of shingles were refused entry and re- 
exported subsequent to Nov. 1 when the Cana- 
dian shingle quota of 892,373 squares for the 
six months preceding that date was exceeded 
by British Columbia shippers, it was stated 
by Charles McGrath, manager of the United 
States Red Cedar Industry 





Douglas Fir Piling for Fair 


SPOKANE, WasH., Nov. 27.—About half the 
$100,000 worth of Douglas fir piling, lately sold 
by the National Pole & Treating Co. on the 
Coast to the New York World’s Fair corpora- 
tion, was treated in the company’s Hillyard 
plant in Spokane. The remainder, to speed .de- 
livery, was treated in Minneapolis. The tim- 
bers will be used to provide foundations for the 
exposition buildings. The order called for 1260 
poles from 95 to 99 feet in length, and two 
railroad cars are required for a load because 
of the piling length. 


Graces Confections 


all planned for maximum gift appeal and for 
maximum display value. The latest additions 
to the Lyons package array are the newly in- 
troduced flat, streamlined Redwood Chests, for 
contents of one to four pounds. Similar in 
shape to the Redwood Chests is the older Se- 
quoia Pack. The unique member of the line 
is the Book of Sweets. The books, with all 
the appearances of real books, are of natural 
redwood. 

The Mission Biscuit Co., of San Francisco, 
is a firm believer in the wooden package for 
its quality products. It offers special packs on 
order for holiday and seasonal occasions. 

The newest comer to the redwood package is 
“Sun Foods,” of San Francisco. This new 
firm, which introduced its novel, new pasteur- 
ized California fruits in cartons, is now adding 
a large tray-shaped package constructed of red- 
wood for quality trade. 





Residence Construction Costs 


Following are index numbers of construction 
costs (based on 1926-9 averages as 100), com- 
piled by E. H. Boeckh & Associates (Inc.), 
Cincinnati, Ohio, covering residences, frame 
and brick: 

1926-29 1935 1936 arena 


Area Avg. Avg. Avg. 1937 
Atlanta— Frame. 82.7 68.4 68.4 78.4 
Brick.. 87.0 172.4 172.4 85.0 
Baltimore— Frame.107.2 80.0 80.9 91.6 
Brick..112.0 85.5 85.8 97.4 

Boston— Frame.116.3 91.2 87.9 102.7 
Brick..120.3 97.6 94.2 110.3 

Chicago— Frame.109.2 91.5 97.2 105.4 
Brick..114.2 97.9 102.9 111.9 
Cincinnati— Frame.100.5 86.4 84.5 101.0 
rick..105.0 92.3 89.9 109.7 

Cleveland— Frame.107.2 87.6 91.7 105.9 
Brick..113.4 94.5 98.8 113.8 

Dallas— Frame.112.8 82.8 82.5 89.6 
Brick..115.8 88.9 87.1 94.4 

Detroit— Frame.103.3 78.1 80.6 97.8 
Brick..108.4 83.4 85.9 105.1 

Minneap.— Frame. 92.8 82.7 88.6 103.7 
Brick.. 98.2 88.6 93.6 110.0 

N. Orleans— Frame. 93.3 76.2 73.4 84.7 
Brick.. 96.3 81.3 78.8 88.1 

New York— Frame.133.3 92.2 96.4 113.5 
Brick..138.4 92.5 101.8 119.6 

Philadel— Frame.100.3 85.4 88.7 90.8 
Brick..100.7 91.9 95.5 97.3 

Pittsburgh— Frame.113.3 84.1 92.8 113.7 
Brick..118.8 90.5 100.4 121.8 

St. Louis— Frame.118.6 91.6 91.0 98.7 
Brick..121.1 99.7 99.1 107.4 

San Fran.— Frame. 87.7 84.1 86.5 97.3 
Brick.. 93.7 91.6 95.6 106.8 

Seattle— Frame. 84.5 81.1 79.8 98.0 
Brick.. 92.2 88.6 86.5 108.6 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. mill sales prices 
on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Exchange, New Orleans, La., for sales 
made in the period Nov. 20-24 but, where prices for this period were not available, prices 
for the month to date have been inserted and starred (*): 
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Flooring, Standard No. 2 Fencing & CM |No. 1 Fencing, 10-20’ No. 2 Shortleaf 
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Bé&better.. 48.00 44.35] pepnetter “2 eae 18.35 17.57 eee 15.81 18.71 
lt Bane oes 40.13}Inch thick— Beebe 18.51 17.24|2x8 
oO. ecee -bo0 a. ee hye 55.65 51.00 ee 25.71 18.40 ss & 24... 19:38 “2.397 
1x4 rift— © spgigniig 57.19 53.83 |Longl’f— BO seceees 16.57 *18.48 
B&btr Sht. 58. 49 #57.54/8 roe 58.15 52.90\1x 8 ..... 24.00 ....12x10 
No. 1, Sht. 54.2511x10 ..... 4.71 62.75 #9 pines 
No. 2 .... 30.75 37.00J1x5 ....1: 63.50 59.00[".” “**** "70-0 eo 16... OS Be 
bes Cee ee aid el ttt ; . 
1x4 flat No. 3 Fencing, 2x12 
grain— re 5&6-4 thick— Standard Lengths 12 & 14 21.33 20.00 
B&better.. 45.75 42.1314 6, g.... 63.00 62.30]/1x4 ...... 12.44 11.79]16 1.0.52) 21:75 ©21.05 
No. 1 .... 41.10 40.9215 @°10.... 79.75 72.75]1x6 ...... 13.37 12.86 
No. 2 .... 17.50 19.60};9 01d, 90.45 83.50|1x6 CM .. 13.24 13.65 
No. 3 Dimension, 
Ceiling, Standard Cc— No. 3 Shiplap and * Random Length 
: Lengths I , Boards, Standard 
%x4— _—— ane ag. ¢ Lengths 2x4 Short- 
Prbettor..°06.08 BERG oo... 04981 °49-79]1x 8 ....- 14.96 12.491. OOF --- 146.68 %28.08 
No. seve $35.00] 9 7777111 l94865 *50,09]1x10 ..... 15.15 13.52)Shortleaf & Longl'f— 
ll 1x5&10 .. 53.87 55.76)1x12 ..... 34.66 TE.CGrees ... <<. 13.28 13.00 
Bitcitr.. 37.00 $6.82 Pe 68.70 68.63 2x8 neers 13.00 213.00 
No. + BS. 3.80 laster L MEO secu 15.00 
claiteadiaa x1%", pe oes 2x12 ..... 16.00 *10.91 
Partition, Standard “ae . No. 4.69 4.33 
Lengths No. 2 .... 3.70 8.52]/Timbers, 20 & Under, 
%x4&6 ...*49.00 47.00 OlTneh thick. No. 1 
B&better..*31.50 ..,,{Imch thick— No. 1 Shortleaf 
“_eratree *53.50 *48.00 " Geneon Shortleaf— 
Drop Siding, Stand- |¢ ........ 50.00 49.00lox4 3x4 & 4x431.00 26.00 
ard Lengths, 1x6” [8 ........ coves C8027 13 & 14... 25.00 22.90 a rae ose ee 
No: 117— 1x5&10 .. .... °53.84]16 ....... as 
B&better.. 38.28 ....]12 ....... -+-+ *69.00 a 10x10 ...27.50 27.61 
way Score CRD ON egare 12 & 14... 21.65 20,92]/3&4x12 .. 38.50 31.40 
No. 116— thick— — Gaperereneane 21.36 21.75)5x12— 
B&better..*47.00 *42.00]4-8 ...... ... *57.96] 0x8 12x12 .. 36.00 29.69 
No. 1 ss arth 44.63 42.00 5 & 10. e* .*68.00 *67.08 12 & 14 22 75 22 30 
Assorted patterns— _ aeeeerrs 94.00 *78.90);¢ “ """ 93°94 9285 Railroad Material 
B&better.. 48.88 45.00 2x10 B&better 
No. 1 .... 43.61 39.69|Casing, gg Jamb | +5 33.83 *30.42]1x4— 
a LES cc eeees , ’ 
No. 1 Shiplap and | rrr DROP ‘Bee cece wee'es *33.50 
Boards, 10-20’ B&better, eas 32.75 30.00]9 ........ 51.00 
Pe 44.24 45.81]1x4 ...... 60.00 61.10} 2x12 1x6— 
1x5&10 .. 45.94 51.32]1x6&8 ... 62.78 64.88/12 & 14... 35.92 *32.28]8 ........ *35.00 
DE scene 59.62 64.25]1x5&10 ... 67.24 64.00]16 ....... GRSS WERGECP cccccces *40.00 





OAK FLOORING CAROLINA PINE 


Following are current quotations on oak Following are prices realized, Norfolk rate 
flooring carlots, f.o.b. Memphis and Johnson of freight on sales made during the week 
City, Tenn., and Alexandria, La., as points ended Nov. 23: 


of origin. x : Flooring 

13x24” x1%” %x2” 3%x1%” No.1 No. 2 
Clr. qtd. wht....$88.00 $70.00 $70.00 $60.00 Bé&btr. Com. Com. 
Clr. qtd. red.... 75.00 60.00 59.00 60.00 | 1x3 .............06. $43.80 $40.35 $24.40 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 70.00 55.00 57.00 53.00 De Gbsetneuedaepess 41.25 39.00 24.85 
Sel. qtd. red.... 66.00 55.00 53.00 53.00 
Clr. pln. wht.... 75.00 57.00 62.00 49.00 Ceiling 
Cir. pin. rhe. oT ae? oe? ee Seer $25.20 $22.35 $14.40 
Sel. pln. wht.... 66.00 54.00 50.00 45.00 
Sel. pin. red.... 65.00 54.00 46.00 45.00 Finish, Dressed, B&btr. 




















No. 1 com. wht. 55.00 46.00 43.00 34.00 ee cc came $45.00 Dn a'¢ &semeeee $5715 
No. 1 com. red.. 54.00 46.00 39.00 34.00 MOE, «can emmnenes 47.30 > 71.75 
No. 2 common... 32.00 23.00 23.00 17.00 eae eo. 49 85 eee 72.05 
4x2” 1%x1%” $sx2” Be se haw s ouralare 47.70 5/4x12 eoctocces 83.05 
ie od. ck cane $78.00 $78.00 5, Boards, Dressed 
A ee eae 74.00 74.00 eae No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Sei. atd. wat eR Te 73.00 68.00 asia Com. Com. Com. 
ae 71.00 68.00 sites a” eee eee re eee tay! ‘ 
Cir. pln. wht........... 70.00 69.00 $67.00 | ix 5 OC ttt "'t 6 ee bE 
CO BEG POE oi do cic kcicvinn aoe «See 6 Cee las 42.45 20.65 $15.90 
ek, WE WHEs ccc cectes ee Se TO 8 Ee eeeecaeearcces: 41.95 20.60 16.40 
Sel. ie. ree, ec ecccces Hee e3.08 tet | Rene 42.25 21.70 14.55 
o. Ce Wi 6 cb esces i t 
No. 1 com. red.......... TBR GRD > ie aati etnies tates eased mee watd 
Se errr re 23.00 20.00 cans ate, Air _ or Roofer Grade, 
‘ oa 
New York delivered prices may be obtained | 4x4 f: $20.05 ixi0 $21.75 
by adding to the above the following differ- | 4xg “(°° °°° °°"? ; 0° iadeaheaedaetaesa 25.45 
ees eared = Johnson es For ES ok ae ee ae oe ere . 
-inch stock, : for %-inch, : for % and | 1X8 srerresseee 3 
fs-inch, $4.50. $ eS oe Shortleaf Dimension No. 2 Cone ey gy 
to 

Chicago delivered prices may be obtained Me. icaved + seakacaw eh Sebnee eae $20.85 $24.00 
by adding to the above the following differ- NE eWinracdin h wil Witkgacatené wae ates 21.75 22.90 
entials figured on Memphis origin: For Dd -vstetenehowne awe nd ise 22.55 24.00 
t#-inch stock, $6; for %-inch, $3; for %- , ee eer ee eee 22.80 24.60 
and ¥;-inch, $3.50. eer eee ee eee eee 25.30 27.25 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 No.8 
Brown Ash— FAS Sel Com Com Com 


SFR cwnvwoes $60.00 $50.00 $40.00 $30.00 $21.00 
Bee 65.00 55.00 43.00 32.00 22.00 
6/4 wnccceee 70.00 60.00 50.00 36.00 22.00 
B/E -civcewcs 75.00 65.00 53.00 38.00 23.00 


No.1 No2 No.3 
Basswood— FAS Sel Com Com Com 


|, ME $78.00 $68.00 $52.00 $30.00 $22.00 
B/4  ccccvces 83.00 73.00 56.00 32.00 24.00 
C/E wccccces 86.00 76.00 56.00 32.00 24.00 
SFE cccvaceen 93.00 83.00 66.00 34.00 24.00 
TO/4 wccccese 103.00 93.00 73.00 46.00 
12/4 w.csccee 108.00 98.00 78.00 51.00 
3/4 wccccces 70.00 60.00 41.00 25.00 


Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and better, $78; or on 
grade, FAS, $88; No. 1, $68; 5/4, No. 1 and 
better, $83, or on grades, FAS, $93; No. 1, $73. 


a 1 No. a No. 3 


Hard Maple FAS Sel om Co Com 
| ere $73.00 $58.00 $18. 00 $36. 00 $17.00 
ae 78.00 63.00 53.00 38.00 19.00 
eee 83.00 68.00 56.00 38.00 19.00 
ee ee, 88.00 73.00 61.00 38.00 20.00 
_, Se 88.00 73.00 61.00 39.00 20.00 
eee 98.00 83.00 66.00 40.0 

eres 98.00 83.00 69.00 40.00 

Re 118.00 103.00 81.00 43.00 

ea 118.00 103.00 81.00 = 

eres 158.00 143.00 121.00 a) setae 
No.1Com No. 2 No. 3 

Soft Elm— el Com Com 
ee $49.00 $39.00 $27.00 $20.00 
Bee ccteseces 54.00 44.00 29.00 21.00 
3. Bee 54.00 44.00 29.00 21.00 
BP. vec cena 57.00 47.00 32.00 21.00 
Ey ..'5 sveonie arate 60.00 50.00 34.00 eens 

DES -sieeseaws 65.00 55.00 39.00 


Rock Elm— FAS Com Com Com 


5 eo eee $60.00 $38.00 $22.00 $19.00 
eens 65.00 43.00 24.0 20.00 
|, Bee 70.00 48.00 24.00 20.00 
te Seokwanses 75.00 63.00 29.00 22.00 
een ee 85.00 73.00 41.00 
Bee. ~Sawdeaes 95.00 83.00 46.00 27.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Birch— FA Sel Com Com om 
UU eer $80.00 $70.00 $51.00 $33.00 $21.00 
PO ce Sctcare Sie 85.00 76.00 56.0 37.00 21.00 
| eee 90.00 80.00 61.00 42.00 21.00 
|, See a 96.00 86.00 69.00 45.00 22.00 
De awewowes 103.00 88.00 77.00 45.00 
Be cescoena 108.00 93.00 82.00 50.00 
|, ares, 156.00 146.00 122.00 
re eee 62.00 42.00 29.00 
We skwmedes 74.00 64.00 45.00 30.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Soft Maple FAS &Sel Com Com 
beter wigs aco: slater oie $65.00 $48.00 $31.00 $20.50 
RR MSREN ET toe 70.00 52.00 32.00 21.00 
RE a Ae 80.00 57.00 37.00 21.00 
ag eer ee 85.00 62.00 37.00 22.00 





DOUGLAS FIR 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 29.—Current quota- 
tions f. o. b. mill on Douglas fir items in 
mixed cars for rail shipments direct to the 
trade appear below: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B&Btr. Cc D 
| eter rer ai: $40.00 $34.00 $21.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
Se switeweneweas «+ - $28.00 $26.00 $17.00 
BEE ctsrccucevnouens 32.00 31.00 23.00 
Drop Siding 
1x6 Pat. No. 106....$32.00 $30.00 $20.00 
1x6 Pat. No. 116.... 32.00 31.00 21.00 
Ceiling 
56x4 coverseeneesoemanam $25.00 $16.00 
ee eee 7.00 25.00 16.00 
Common ‘eae and Shiplap 

1x6 1x8 eh 1x12 
ee Boca det $18.50 $19.00 $19. $21.00 
No. 2....../ 15.50 16.00 16. $0 16.50 
We. Dosen 10.50 11.00 11.00 11.00 
No. 1 eae mae as 
18 20 
SS reer. $20. $0 $20. oo $22, So $20.50 $22.00 
CS ae 20.00 20.00 20.5 21.50 21.50 


2x 8 ........- 19.50 19.50 21.00 22.50 21.50 
2x10 ........ 21.50 21.50 22.50 24.50 24.50 
2x12 ....00e - 23.50 23.50 238.50 24.50 24.50 


4x12, S48. 5 asta nau alc i Wine sane 
12x12 up to “20 “feet iS aewere cascpeuseepa -- 18.00 
TR: Be oe errr rere ree 





Dece 
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WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine As- 
sociation by members during the period Nov. 
15 to Nov. 20, inclusive. : Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales, and are 
based on specified items only. Quotations 
follow: 

Ponderosa Pine 


5/4x8 6/4x8 
Sgeuzcts, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. & war. 
Me etéesensstees $62.69 $73.25 $76.25 
UNM chesisiah ty Ge rise as 49.84 56.25 Gees 
SHop, S82S— No. 1 No. 2 
ae. wirecoes pow st ielaaGuiatene $42.12 $27.46 
SN eiincvela mist dine 6.< ones eolaia ale 42.67 27.19 
Commons, S82 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 
BE EE? 664038 vis'n0cedesanen $28.03 $20.53 
Mee Ue benecadceweedeeess 26.46 18.39 
Wk Gy: Bie Se RS ooredcecdcewves cows $15.74 
Idaho White Pine 
5-6/4 8 
SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. 
oS 3 ee $71.25 $90.25 
Quality (DD). Bhi. cc ccsccesse 58.88 Pi Nieae 


Commons, 82 or 4S— 
Colonial Sterling Standard 
No.1 No. 2 No. 3 


ERP ...+-$40.86 $33.19 $27.62 

rr ere 69.13 45.03 27.36 

Utility (No. 4) 4/4 RWRL...... osinaees $19.87 

Sugar Pine 

1x8 5/4x8 6/4x8 

Smiects, S2 or 4S— & war. &wdr. &wdr 

i ae eee $83.75 $84.75 $84.75 

i . See 81.00 80.00 79.00 

> iy haart 67.50 66.50 

SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

pice Wiotbeiae woe $51.3 $34.42 Say 

BPE scovcavesw ete 50.90 30.55 20.75 

DVO 660sb ieee 63.58 37.03 sige 
Larch—Douglas Fir 

Demmemetom, 0e.. 1, BiG sn ks se dKiicesee cs $23.45 

Dimension, No. 1, SE6ES.. cccccccccess 21.84 

Boards, No. 8, S20réS, ISB. wccccccceces icatete 

Flooring, vert. gr., C&Btr. 4 RL........ 34.24 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 29.—Below are listed 
average prices received for red cedar shingles 
sold direct to the trade: 


Royals: 
SEE 94 to sda ees ew oetaawmnee $4.25-4.40 
Da, GUW sikevccacceaeeseeenasa 6 ee 2.50-2.75 
SOE Pavednvetevewussdsveces eee 
Perfections: 
Sl Se eee oe eee 2 $3.80-3.50 
SO EE dic cséeceweswes oi6:0°9: 4:4:0:6\ain.. nn 
i ree ee acai 1.60-1.70 
xXXXX=X: 
| RR rr rr ee - -$2.90-3.10 
See BEE seeckceenes cE og lele clad ciel . 2.25-2.40 
S600 Ge 56 +swesbe Peer le Ctncescoe See wEe 





F.O.B. MILL PRICES OF 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of f. o. b. mill prices 
on rough, air dried southern hardwoods, 
from reports of sales made during the week 
ended Nov. 8: 





Qrtd. Sap Gum Ash 
Fas— FA 
EO saath 42.00 a 48.00 @52.00 
eee. 43.00 No. 1 & Sel— 
CE scutes 55.50 4/4 Giang Bi 31.00 
Plain Sap Gum 12/4, “erg, 39-50 
Oo. om— 
6/4 21221 540.00 /4 18.00 
No. 1 & Sel— Soft Maple 
OM scteee 50 Log run— 
+” gee: 27.00@28.25 | 4/4 --+--- 26.00 
CS iancus 1.00 m Hickory 
a. White Oak 6/4... 50.00 
' es 82.00 ottonwoo 
a No. 1 & Sel— 
ry dda 3 WIA ea gee 
r e ycamore 
Plain White Oak Log run— 
Me anes ' 
ae eo 5 ae be Plain Sycamore 
8/4 ......98.00 No. 1 & Sel— 
No. 1 & Sel— BU senna 20.00 
G0 atac cs 31.00@40.25 | Los «rn 
5 iene 38.00 8 +++ needa 
nea 40.00 - _ Waow 
Pap Bed Oak 43.50@46.00 
n nie eager 8.00 
No. i & Sel— s/s 6 6.0 Sie _— 
ry, eae 28.00@33.50 | io, 1 & Sel— 
6/4 . 00 $3.75 See 38.00 
No Ba 4 Poplar CFE wicscs 40.00 
7 eR 33.75 No. 1 & Sel.— 
’ im: 8/4 age. 40.00 
see oO. om— 
3s Sry 22.00 S| Ree 20.0 
Oe 3. cose 24.00 Patan 20.00 
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Lumber Market Review 


Softwood buying continues dull, book- 
ings of identical mills in the two weeks 
ended Nov. 20 having amounted to only 
70 percent of those for the corresponding 
period of last year, and covering only 80 
percent of the current mill output. The 
market is under a good deal of pressure, 
and concessions in prices are often re- 
ported, low grades in general being a 
shade lower. But signs that it is at or 
very near bottom are not lacking. More 
mills are curtailing, and many are refus- 
ing to quote. Distributors are taking 
only items they need to fill current orders, 
their natural desire to keep out of a de- 
clining market being reinforced by a wish 
to hold only low stocks at inventory 
time. Atlantic coast and California mar- 
kets are depressed by receipts of water- 
borne in excess of needs; it is hoped that 
both will receive early relief by the open- 
ing of British Empire outlets for mills 
that normally cut for export. In the 
South there seems to be a fair seasonal 
volume of consumption, but prices reflect 
the general downward tendency. In. the 
North Central section there is a good 
amount of farm buying, but not enough 
to compensate for dullness in city trade. 
The market, however, can not wisely be 
viewed apart from the action being taken 
by the Federal Government and business 
leaders to stimulate buying by public 
agencies, railroads and utilities, and to 
provide a strong stimulus to small-homes 
construction, for the success of these ef- 
forts will mean vastly increased purchases 
of lumber. It is to be expected that fore- 
sighted distributors will react by entering 
the market early for their spring require- 
ments, as their stocks are depleted, and 
they can not believe that lumber prices 
will long remain at below-cost levels. 

Hardwood sales are poor, and in the 
two weeks ended Nov. 20 did not cover 
half current output. There is little call 
from the building trades through mill- 
work and flooring plants. Furniture 
makers find business slow and are taking 
the minimum of raw material. Prices on 
some hardwood species and items are a 
bit soft, but the mills are offering strong 
resistance to further concessions. Pro- 
duction in the South has been favored by 
good weather, though some sections have 
been handicapped by rains, but it is be- 
lieved that the market will soon derive 
strength from enforced curtailment. There 
is a little foreign buying to get ahead of 
the ocean rate increase announced for 
Jan. 1. After that, higher transportation 
costs may discourage business, unless new 
trade arrangements aid in competing for 
the British market. Trade in one Euro- 
pean competitive wood, beech, has just 
been put under international control. 
Such arrangements have prevented glut- 
ting of markets and prices so low that 
American producers could not compete. 
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WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 29.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
8 to 18 foot, f.o.b. mills, are: 


Beveled Siding, %-inch 
Clear 


it) ” “B” 
ND. Sore awe eal $26.00 $23.00 $20.00 
» Ariens EOE OPE 30.00 25.00 23.00 
SOON oc cccataweeca 33.00 30.00 27.00 
é Clear Bungalow Siding, %-inch 
ANIME iy water icls @ ainixtale Bed Wie he. wate oe Pures $52.00 
NI oss 0 a a's oro soln WOE o Wik wk whee Ke obs 58.00 
CME Soo hs woe cee ala SNS we eae a 68.00 
Finish, B&better, 82 or 48, 6-16’ 
S28 or S48 
or Roug 
E75 ia ty aie wo valore pesnsauan eel :henee ek ‘ 00 
1x10” eed ae ww elee dae ee eae walb ae Ge 5.00 
ENEMIES Zh cares’ its ibm eo wih wis a alos a woe ee aie ake 80.00 
REE b.g: sass ic i aie ye rai sense a ees es toe 92.00 
MUNIET 5 50 Jus cath (acavulein area iareiaie aboot aio ee ew 97.00 
I Gh orotic digs acs btebaeiane a eb eae sas So 102.00 
BENE A aks: ai vinios duh oa eee towable neeuss 112.00 
MRT, i se sis atnreig Se Aetinis olan blkbE ew oho ane 111.00 
, Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-16’ 

1x3” tit aed Catiecee erbae tin sae eek oaks $33.00 
PE Aen Bice ei abso das ns ade TEAR ee 38.00 


Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths 
Series 8000— ’ 

Listing under $4....... incatestaiate Guin a aa 55% 

Listing $4 and over........cccceeesess DO0% 


Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ 

" 100 lin. ft. 

1 
1 


CPOE HEEEESEHEEHEEEEHSHES HEE EEEEE ° 


Seeeeeeeesseeseseseseeeeeeseeesaseseses . 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 


weights, obtained by Arkansas Soft Pine 

mills during the week ended Nov. 27: 
Flooring 

Bdge grain— 38-inch 4inch 

IE, -oWiinik'e &. weighs boca'e'n suds pipe $63.00 $62.00 

PEE Gia wicGivicn + sas Oa OER 53.00 53.00 

ET nie Gibic Gredgin gr sie dy ecSlonpi sro k 32.00 31.00 

Flat grain— 

ot a, ee oe $46.00 $45.00 

I TER 66. wrt fa Sin wae SretShein avers 41.00 40.00 

POL © 600s bicancbwsectawnseae 27.00 26.00 

Ceiling & Partition 

B&Better No.1 

SI RI ids At he cay ie oop orm rescade $37.00 $34.00 

PRTCICOR, “FEE ockescccnce vesss ae 41.00 

Boston Partition, #:x4......... 42.00 38.00 


Drop Siding, 1x6 
No. 117 No. 116 


Bebhetter ... «0s. wis ieee ee eel cae $39.00 $47.00 
Se Perro eer re 36.00 42.00 
NO. 2 oc cccncceesssece cocccess 28.00 30.00 


Finish, Surfaced, B&better 
4 5 6 8 10 


: 12 
“4/4-...$57.00 $66.00 $58.00 $60.00 $67.00 $82.00 


6/4 ... 66.00 76:00 70.00 70.00 80.00 92.00 
Casing & poem eee . 
ee $62.00 $70.00 $63.00 $65.00 
 ainGceebeawe 60.00 68.00 61.00 63.00 
Mouldings 

Discount 
Listed at $3 and under. .........ccescere 40% 
ok eS Sa jaebs-eee ceeweeds 35% 


Boards and Shiplap 
x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
Boards, S4S, No. 1..$42.00 $40.00 $46.00 $52.00 
or Shiplap No. 2.. 18.00 19.00 19.00. 24.00 


No. 3.. 14.00 .15.50 15.50 15.59 
Dimension, S848, 16-Foot 

No. 1 No. 2 
BAe oP is esl ev Gecatse sea ee yt w eke $25.58 $21.00 
OE tp pe rie 22.00 18.00 
DOE: 26 sé siedabboreeheewseen ee ere 24.00 20.00 
BNE via ak es SORSR Aiea ROO eRe an Ne 32.00 25.00 
BE hc sc came peuaee sees am eeNs 37.00 26.00 

Lath, %x1%, 4-Foot 
SRR osu decan web alte ate Vewbaunine ae aes $4.50 
BE vctretew ds eite aaa pas eee Meee eee eS 3.65 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, —— Nov. 29.—Average prices of 
logs are as follows: 

oir: No. 1, $24-23; No. 2, $18-16; No. 3, 
$11-12. Peelers, No. 1 $32; No. 2, $26. 

Cedar: Shingle logs, $10-14, lumber logs, 
$26-28. 

Hemlock: No. 2&3, $12-13. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 
ort the following prices realized f. o. b. 
flooring mill basis, during the week ended 
Nov. 27 


SE i cane ge beso 








First Second Third 
$83.04 $73.54 *$53.02 
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OBITUARY RECORD 








HAROLD GILMORE BUCKNER, 352, Spring- 
field, Mo., representative in southern Mis- 
souri of the Frost Lumber Industries (Inc.) 
of Shreveport, La., for thirty years, died Nov. 
12 after a valiant fight for health during the 
last five years. Mr. Buckner had conducted 
his business from the bedroom of his home 
since an accident permanently impaired his 
health five years ago. With a telephone and 
an order book within reach from thesbed, the 
salesman kept in touch with his customers. 
He sold his last carload of lumber Nov. 4, 
and dictated his final letter less than thirty 
hours before death. Mrs. Buckner acted as 
his stenographer. J. L. Avery, general sales 
manager of Frost Lumber Industries (Inc.), 
said of Mr. Buckner: “He was the most lik- 
able fellow I think we ever had in our or- 
ganization and believe he had more friends 
in his territory than any salesman we ever 
saw. A company never had a more loyal 
representative as he was loyal to the com- 
pany to the core. Everyone in our organiza- 
tion was very fond of Mr. Buckner.” Mr. 
Avery and the following men of the com- 
pany attended the funeral services in 
Springfield Nov. 15: D. M. Wylie, one of the 
firm’s oldest men in the sales organization; 
F. V. Glynn, manager of the St. Louis office; 
H. D. Jackson of Little Rock, and H. B 
Bratton of Kansas City. 
his widow, a daughter, 
mother. Mr. 


include 
é son and his 
Buckner’s territory has been 


Survivors 
one 


taken by Will Hall from the Shreveport 
office. 
FRED L. SPACE, 72, president of the 


Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co., Richwood, 
W. Va., since 1928, passed away in his office 
at Scranton, Pa., Nov. 24. Mr. Space went 
to Richwood in 1903 when he became book- 
keeper of the company to whose head he 
later advanced. Working his way up in 
the firm, Mr. Space was vice president, gen- 
eral manager and treasurer at the death of 
J. W. Oakford in 1928, and then was made 
executive head of the concern, which is a 
well Known manufacturer of spruce and 
hemlock lumber. After Mr. Oakford’s death, 
Mr. Space carried on his predecessor’s plans 
for the development of the community, and 
contributed toward numerous civic enter- 
prises. He was one of the supporters last 
summer of the “spud and splinter festival,” 
organized as a tribute to the lumber indus- 
try and the potato growers 
Mr. Space was active in association work, 
and was re-elected vice president of the 
Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers (Inc.) 
at the organization’s convention in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, two weeks ago. It would have 
been his fourth consecutive term in that 
office had he lived to serve it. Mr. Space was 
also president of the Cherry River Pape 
Co. at Richwood; the Andrews Hardwood 
Co., Andrews, N. C., and the Everglades 
Cypress Co. in Loughman, Fla. Two daugh- 
ters and a son survive, ‘a 


in the section. 


FRED J. POOLE, 73, owner of the F. J. 
Poole retail lumber company in Pontiac, Mich., 
since he started it in 1895, passed away Nov. 
11 in St. Joseph Mercy hospital following an 
operation Nov. 2 from which he did not rally. 
Mr. Poole spent a few years of his early man- 
hood in South Dakota where he and his 
father staked a Government claim. In 1891, 
Fred Poole and his wife moved to Saginaw, 
Mich., and he became associated with the 
Mershon Lumber Co. Four years later Mr. 
Poole opened his own small lumber office and 
yard at its present location in Pontiac. In 
1933, he was one of the organizers of the 
Community National Bank at a time when 
the city was without banking facilities, and 
he served two years as president. The lum- 
berman was active in promoting the Y.M.C.A. 
building project, and gave $25,000 of the 
$110,000 raised to purchase a new building 


for the organization. An organ and a set of 
chimes were gifts to the First Presbyterian 
Church by Mr. Poole. Survivors include a 
son, one daughter, two grandchildren and two 
brothers. 


WILLIAM McKEAN CLAPP, 060, president 
of the Gulf Manufacturing & Lumber Co., 
Beaumont, Texas, and a resident of the city 
for forty-two years, died at his home Nov. 
20 after a lingering illness. He learned the 
lumber business from the bottom by starting 
as sawdust boy with the Bettis Lumber Co. 
when 18. Later he worked for the C. W. 
George Manufacturing Co. From 1904-1910, 
Mr. Clapp was in the lumber business at 
Fresno, Calif., but in the latter year returned 
to Beaumont and worked for the Christopher 
Manufacturing & Lumber Co. until 1914. At 
that time, he and J. D. Birdwell bought out 
this firm, and with the late Hubert Oxford 
organized the Gulf Manufacturing & Lumber 
Co. He was active in community affairs, and 
greatly interested in hunting, fishing and 
other outdoor life. His widow, a daughter 
and two sisters survive. 


J. BLEWETT SMYTH, 69, member of a 
pioneer Texas lumber family, was found dead 
on the highway near San Antonio, Tex., Oct. 
29, having lost his life in an automobile acci- 
dent. He was the son of the late George W. 
Smyth, who organized one of the earliest 
large sawmill operations in Texas, the Sabine 
Tram Co., of Deweyville. Blewett was asso- 
ciated with his father in that company, as 
well as the Sabine Tram Lumber Co., and the 
George W. Smyth Lumber Co., the latter 
operating at Beaumont one of the largest re- 
tail lumber yards in Texas. After the death 
of his father, J. Blewett Smyth became the 
head of all three companies, and near the 
end of the active life of the operating com- 
pany he organized the Uvalde Rock Asphalt 
Co., with headquarters in San Antonio. About 
fourteen years ago he moved from Beaumont 
to San Antonio. Surviving are his widow, 
two sons, three daughters and two sisters. 

FRANK M. DURANT, 50, director and 
manager of retail yards and mill of the 
Bright-Brooks Lumber Co. (Inc.), which has 
headquarters in Savannah, Ga., passed away 
Nov. 25 in his home. He has been with the 
company for over twenty years. Mr. Durant 
was active in Savannah, being much inter- 
ested in Boy Scout work and a member of 
its council for many years. He was a past 
president of the Rotary Club, and for some 
time was a director of the Savannah High 








School Athletic Association. Survivors in- 
clude his widow, four children, and his 
parents. 


JOHN PUGH, 55, manager of the Windfall 
(Ind.) Lumber Co., passed away Nov. 25 of a 
heart attack. Mr. Pugh was one of the best 
known men of his community, and previous 
to his last position was manager of the 
Farmers Grain & Supply Co. in Windfall. He 
was active in church, social and civic affairs 
of his town. Mr. Pugh was, also, active in 
the Indiana Lumber & Builders’ Supply As- 
sociation and never missed a district meet- 
ing. Lumbermen of the district met in Wind- 
fall Nov. 11. He leaves his widow and a 
daughter. 


GUSTAVE A. LARSON, 60, who was in the 
lumber commission business in Chicago for 
thirty years, passed away from heart trouble 
in a Chicago hospital, Nov. 12, after a week’s 
illness. Except for a short time around 1920, 
when he managed a mill at Natchez, Miss., 
for the Natchez Lumber Co., Mr. Larson was 
a member of the Chicago lumber industry. 
He is survived by his widow, who will carry 
on his business at the same address, Room 
243, Railway Exchange Building, a brother 
and a sister. 





TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS 


Jacksonville, Fla., Nov. 29. 





Following is alist of wholesale prices on tidewater red cypress, 





f.o.b. mill: 

Grades 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 10/4 12/4 16/4 
Tank, RW&L, rough..... at art $100.00 $113.75 $137.00 $137.00 $144.00 
FAS, RW&L, rough...... $67.00 $77.00 86.00 100.50 118.00 118.00 122.50 
Select, RW&L, rough.... 60.00 70.00 70.00 78.50 91.50 91.50 100.50 
No. 1 Shop, RW&L, rough 45.00 54.00 62.00 66.25 77.50 77.50 $5.50 
Box, RW&L, rough...... 27.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 
Peck, RW&L, rough..... 26.00 28.00 28.00 28.25 CYPRESS SHINGLES 
“A” Finish, RW&L, S48. 74.00 84.00 88.00 108.00 Best - 
b2 . 8, 18”.....$6.85 $7.60 

B” Finish, RW&L, 84S. 67.50 77.50 77.50 84.50 Primes, 18” + 86-88 vb 
“Cc” Finish, RW&L, S48. 64.50 74.50 74.50 $1.50 Economy, 18”. 3.85 4.76 
“D” Finish, RW&L, S48. 59.50 69.50 69.50 72.50 CYPRESS pate 3 
No. 1 Com. RW&L, rough 50.00 55.00 55.00 58.00 x1%x48” $6.05 $5.55 
No, 3 Com. RW&L, rough 38.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 SSUES 1.0 GEO cose 





December 4, 1937 


CHARLES G. WOLOHEN, 48, died Nov. 15 
after being an employee of the Diamond 
Match Co. at Chico, Calif., for the last twenty- 
five years. His father was Patrick Wolohen, 
one of the pioneer lumbermen connected with 
the Diamond Match Co. mill at Stirling City. 
Charles Wolohen entered the company’s em- 
ploy in its office at Gridley, but shortly 
afterwards was transferred to Chico. In 1918, 
he became purchasing agent for the branch 
yards department and traffic manager for 
the Chico yards. He is survived by his 
widow, three sons, a daughter and his mother. 





GEORGE H. BELTON, 71, widely known 
in the lumber business of London, Ont., died 
Nov. 6. He was head of the George H. Belton 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), which was established in 
1854 by his father, James A. Belton. George 
H. Belton for several years was a director 
of the Southwestern Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association. Chester H. Belton of 
the Laidlaw Belton Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Sar- 
nia, is a brother. His business interests 
were many, and he took an active part in 
civic affairs. Surviving are his widow, two 
daughters, three brothers and two sisters. 


JOSEPH IRVING, JR., 45, identified with 
logging interests of Snohomish and Everett, 
Wash., and on the Olympic Peninsula, died 
Nov. 8 at the Marine Hospital in Seattle after 
an illness of three years. He was the son of 
Joseph Irving, of Seattle, formerly prominent 
in Republican State politics and for many 
years a leading logger of the Pacific North- 
west. Mr. Irving served in the Navy during 
the war. Besides his father, he is survived 
by a widow, three sisters and two brothers. 





CARL H. TALLEY, 52, president and gen- 
eral manager of the C. H. Talley’ Lumber 
Co. (Inc.), Greenville, S. C., died Nov. 16. 
When a young man, he started working for 
the Lawton Lumber Co., which afterward be- 
came the Oregon Lumber Co. With associates 
he organized the Blue Ridge Lumber Co., 
from which he later withdrew to form his 
own business. His widow, four daughters, 
and a son survive. 


WILTON E. WILCOX, SR., 78, president 
of the White Pine Lumber Co., Chicago, 
passed away Nov. 22. His wife’s death oc- 
curred Nov. 3. Mr. Wilcox had not been ac- 
tive in the lumber company for some time, 
and resided in Oak Park, Ill. His son, Wil- 
ton E. Wilcox, Jr., is secretary-treasurer of 
the company, and another son, Stanley, is 
also an employee of the firm. 


MRS. ETHEL LIBBEY CAMPBELL, wife 
of the president of the Libbey Lumber Co., 
Washington, D. C., and granddaughter of 
Joseph Libbey who founded the company in 
1824, died Nov. 19 in her home. Mrs. Camp- 
bell was a stockholder in the lumber com- 
pany. Her husband, Ralph S. Campbell, and 
two sisters survive. 


CHARLES L. KNOWLES, 73, salesman for 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
died Nov. 26. He was employed by the con- 
cern for thirty years, and was senior sales- 
man. His territory in recent years included 
Kansas City and southeastern Kansas. He 
leaves his widow, two daughters and a son. 


FRANK R. MARFESE, 45, chief clerk in 
the Inspection and Grading department of 
the Southern Pine Association, died at Hotel 
Dieu, New Orleans, Nov. 17. Mr. Marfese 
started working for the association in June 
1915. His widow, two daughters and his 
mother survive. 


GRANT THOMAS, 75, a prominent timber 
broker for many years in Portland, Ore., died 
last week. Mr. Thomas was a native of Fox 
Lake, Wis., and graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin law school. He went to 
Oregon shortly before 1900, and engaged in 
a successful timber business until 1928 when 
holdup men shot him and left his health 
affected. 


FRANK J. BRATTIN, 77, co-owner with 
his son, Harry, of the retail lumber firm of 
F. J. Brattin & Son, Shepherd, Mich., died in 
his home Nov. 15 after a long illness. He 
had been in the lumber business since 1915. 
Surviving are his widow, three sons and a 
daughter. 


JOHN CALVIN MOORE, 49, secretary of 
the Pulaski County Lumbermen’s Club, Little 
Rock, Ark., died suddenly in his home, Nov. 
19. Mr. Moore was active in the Winfield 
Memorial Church, serving as its treasurer at 
the time of his death. Survivors are his 
widow and two daughters. 


MRS. CHARLES S. TALLEY, 35, wife of a 
partner in the firm of Talley Brothers, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., passed away Nov. 11 in a sana- 
torium at Albuquerque, N. Mex. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, a commission lumber 
salesman, a sister and one brother. 


EDWARD PARSONS, 70, president of the 
T. G. Parsons Lumber Co., Kent, Ohio, died 
Nov. 26 in a hospital at Cleveland. His 
widow, two daughters and a son survive. 
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